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CHAPTER    I 

Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each  other  in  passing  ; 
Only  a  signal  shown,  and  a  distant  voice  in  the  darkness. 
So  on  the  Ocean  of  Life,  we  pass  and  speak  one  another ; 
Only  a  look  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again  and  silence. 

LONGFELLOW. 

1  WOULD  you  prefer  the  window  closed  ?  The  air 
begins  to  get  sharp  in  the  evenings.  We  shall  soon 
have  winter  upon  us  ! '  and,  so  saying,  the  grey-haired 
old  man  rose  from  the  corner  of  the  railway  carriage 
to  suit  the  action  to  the  word. 

But  the  girl  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed, 
with  a  gesture  of  dissent,  and  a  smile  that  robbed  her 
words  of  anything  that  might  have  otherwise  appeared 
ungracious,  exclaimed  fervently,  '  No,  please  don't !  I 
love  the  fresh  autumn  breeze  ;  and  besides,  I  want  not 
even  a  pane  of  glass  to  come  between  my  vision  and 
that.'  And  she  pointed  to  the  western  sky,  where  the 
sun  was  slowly  sinking  towards  the  horizon. 

Thus  arrested,  the  old  man  stood,  one  wrinkled  hand 
resting  upon  the  door-frame,  the  other  shading  the  deep- 
set  eyes  that  had  seen  the  rise  and  set  of  that  same  old 
sun  for  more  than  seventy  years. 
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The  train  was  skirting  Port  Phillip  Bay,  on  its  way 
to  Melbourne  from  the  picturesque  township  and  popular 
seaside  resort  of  Mornington.  Overhead  clouds  had 
gathered,  filling  the  hearts  of  those  interested  in  their 
country's  welfare  with  hopes  that  the  long-delayed  rain 
so  eagerly  looked  for,  and  so  badly  needed,  was  near 
at  hand  ;  while  on  the  western  horizon  the  sun,  now 
gathered  into  one  great  luminous  ball,  was  touching 
with  its  undermost  rim  the  calm  waters  of  the  Bay. 
As  a  child  Evelyn  Hope  had  never  watched  the  sun 
sink  into  the  sea  without  the  vague  expectation  of 
hearing  a  gigantic  fizz,  as  those  two  elements  appeared 
to  come  into  contact ;  and  some  remnant  of  those 
childish  fancies  remained  with  her  still  as  she  watched 
the  great  orb  gradually  disappear  below  the  surface. 

They  were  the  only  two  occupants  of  the  compart- 
ment— the  man  with  life  nearly  all  behind  him,  and  the 
young  girl  in  all  the  freshness  of  early  womanhood  ; 
the  one  learned  in  all  the  experiences  of  life,  the  other 
as  yet  unschooled  in  aught  of  sorrow,  looking  forward 
with  fearless  eyes  into  the  future. 

Grey  and  gold  alternated  in  the  western  sky,  even 
the  blackness  of  the  clouds  above  showing  not  silvern 
merely,  but  golden  linings,  until,  as  it  seemed,  the  sun 
had  sunk  to  his  bed  in  the  sea,  leaving  only  the  after- 
glow in  all  its  wealth  of  brilliant  colouring ;  and  for  a 
few  moments  both  stood  silently  contemplating  that 
wondrous  vision,  intent  upon  their  own  thoughts. 

How  beautiful  it  all  was !  And  some  of  its  glory 
seemed  to  reflect  itself  upon  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
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as,  turning  to  the  girl  at  his  side,  he  said  in  his  quiet, 
even  tones,  '  Don't  you  think  that  is  just  a  type  of  what 
our  Heavenly  Father  expects  in  us?  There  is  an  old 
song  I  used  to  sing  before  my  voice  grew  cracked  and 
my  breath  grew  short ;  but  I  still  sing  it  in  my  heart, 
and  the  Master  hears  it  just  as  clearly  there,  as  though 
my  voice  were  raised  ever  so  high.'  And  the  old  man 
repeated,  half  to  himself,  half  to  his  wondering  com- 
panion, the  lines : 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was  the  sun  ! 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  that  he  ran  ! 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  began, 

And  there  followed  some  droppings  of  rain. 
But  now  the  fair  traveller  has  come  to  the  west, 
His  rays  are  all  gold  and  his  beauties  are  best, 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 

And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 

Just  so  is  the  Christian  !     His  race  he  begins 
Like  the  sun  in  a  mist,  as  he  mourns  for  his  sins  ; 
He  melts  into  tears,  then  he  breaks  out  and  shines 

As  he  travels  his  heavenly  way ; 
But  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race, 
Like  the  fine-setting  sun,  he  grows  richer  in  grace, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 

Withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the  rapidly  changing 
scene  without,  the  girl  rested  them  upon  the  old  man's 
face,  as,  relinquishing  his  hold  upon  the  door-frame, 
he  sank  once  more  into  his  cushioned  corner. 

It  was  a  fair,  attractive  face  that  Evelyn  turned 
towards  her  companion — not  exactly  beautiful  perhaps, 
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for  critics  would  have  pronounced  the  mouth  too  large 
and  the  nose  too  short  to  reach  the  standard  prescribed 
for  actual  beauty ;  but  the  large  grey-blue  eyes,  with 
their  heavily  fringed  eyelashes,  and  the  general  tone  of 
life  and  colour  in  the  expressive  face,  frequently  called 
forth  more  admiration  than  one  whose  features  could 
boast  greater  perfection  of  form.  Her  dress,  too — that 
great  enhancer  of  personal  charms — showed  her  graceful 
form  and  clear  skin  off  to  perfection,  revealing  not  only 
ample  means,  but  good  taste  and  refinement. 

It  may  be  true  that  too  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  dress  in  its  many  details  is  threatening  to  become,  or 
has  already  become  in  some  circles,  a  distinct  evil ;  but 
it  is  true  also  that  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
world  (particularly  as  applied  to  women)  outside  its 
primary  object  of  clothing  merely.  It  reveals  character, 
it  acts  and  reacts  on  character  ;  and  Carlyle  only  touched 
the  fringes  of  the  matter  when  he  wrote,  '  Clothes  gave 
us  individuality,  distinction,  social  polity ;  clothes  made 
men  of  us,'  even  though  the  rugged  old  cynic  was  like- 
wise right,  when  he  further  wrote, '  They  are  threatening 
to  make  clothes-screens  of  us.' 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Evelyn  Hope  presented  a  pleasant 
picture  to  the  eyes  of  the  aged  man  as  she  turned  her 
gaze  towards  him.  Just  now  her  face  bore  an  expression 
of  wondering  surprise. 

Seldom  at  a  loss  to  express  herself  on  most  subjects, 
the  old  man's  words  seemed  to  find  her  bereft  of  any- 
thing suitable  to  say  in  response. 

A  lover  of  nature  in  all  its  phases,  she  was  content 
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merely  to  admire  ;  and  though  a  certain  amount  of 
reverence,  inseparable  from  one  of  an  imaginative  and 
poetic  nature,  was  mingled  with  the  admiration,  there 
was  no  conscious  idea  of  the  personality  of  Him  whose 
mind  had  conceived,  and  whose  power  had  brought  into 
being,  the-'  nature  '  she  so  loved. 

'  I  don't  think  I  ever  thought  of  it  in  that  light,'  she 
said  at  last  in  reference  to  her  companion's  remark.   'Such 
scenes  only  remind  me  of  the  gloriousness  of  mere  living. 
I  always  have  a  grudge  against  the  man  who  spoke  of 
this  world  as  "  a  waste,  howling  wilderness  "  ;  to  me  it  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  constant  joy,  and  I  think/  she 
added  laughingly,  '  it  will  be  hard  to  find  one  to  beat  it.' 
'  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  world,'  answered  her  companion 
musingly ;  '  only  man's  sin  and  its  consequent  sorrow 
prevent  it  from  being  all  its  Creator  meant  it  should  be. 
Forgive  an  old  man,  my  dear,  who  has  come  near  to  the 
end  of  the  journey,  and  has  seen  much  of  the  dark  as 
well  as  the  bright  of  life,  if  he  seem  to  preach ;  but  in 
your  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  life,  do  not  forget  to 
give  reverence  and  love  to  Him  who  giveth  all.     All  the 
beauties   of  earth,    from   the   loveliness   of  the   tiniest 
flower,  to  the  magnificence  of  such  scenes  as  that ' — and 
he  pointed  his  fingers  westward — 'are   but  revelations 
of  God's  love  and  power.     But  it  is  in  His  greatest  gift 
of  all — that  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  that 
we  have  Love  itself  revealed  in  its  fullness  ;  "  For  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son; 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life," 
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'Accept  this  His  greatest,  as  well  as  His  lesser  gifts  ; 
for  it  is  Christ  alone  that  can  satisfy  the  human  soul. 
You  may  not  feel  it  now,  but  sooner  or  later  you  will 
know  it  to  be  true.  You  are  not  offended  with  an  old 
man's  plain  speaking,  are  you  ?  ' 

It  was  new  language,  this,  to  Evelyn's  ears  ;  to  her 
no  such  want  had  ever  presented  itself.  Ample  means, 
hosts  of  friends,  talents,  and  a  nature  that  enjoyed  to 
the  full  the  many  good  things  that  fell  to  her  lot,  she 
had  found  the  things  of  this  life  quite  sufficient  for  her. 
Religion,  on  her  father's  station  on  the  Murray  River, 
was  deemed  a  subject  of  no  importance,  and  though  when 
in  town  she  accompanied  her  friends  on  their  occasional 
visits  to  some  fashionable  church,  she  did  so  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form ;  no  one  had  ever  spoken  to  her  on  the 
subject  of  personal  religion,  and  the  old  man's  words  came 
to  her  with  a  foreign  sound,  and  at  the  time  seemed  to 
make  but  slight  impression.  But  as  he  uttered  his  last 
words,  with  a  light-hearted  laugh  she  impulsively  held 
out  her  hand,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  '  Offended  !  No, 
certainly  not !  I  am  only  glad  you  thought  me  worth  it. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  heathen  about 
me.  But  perhaps  some  day  I  may  find  what  you  say 
to  be  true;  if  so,  I  shall  think  of  you.' 

'  God  bless  your  bonny  face  ! '  the  old  man  said,  taking 
the  proffered  hand  in  a  firm  clasp.  '  May  He  bring  you 
in  His  own  time  and  in  His  own  good  way  to  a 
knowledge  of  Himself.' 

Then  the  train  with  a  shrill  whistle  slowed  up  to  a 
station,  and  Evelyn  Hope  smiled  a  bright  good-bye  as 
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he  stepped  from  the  railway  carriage  and  passed  out 
of  her  sight  After  events  were  destined  to  impress 
with  vivid  distinctness  on  the  girl's  mind  every  detail 
of  the  old  man's  appearance,  as  well  as  every  word 
that  passed  between  them  during  that  brief  conversation. 
As  '  ships  that  pass  in  the  night,'  their  ways  had  met 
for  one  brief  moment,  yet  the  influence  of  that  meeting, 
in  the  one  case  at  any  rate,  would  live  through  time 
and  through  eternity. 


CHAPTER  II 

When  the  house  of  life  is  ringing  with  the  sound  of  joy  and  mirth, 
When  your  careless  lips  are  singing  of  the  pleasant  things  of  earth, 
Still  when  loudest  is  the  laughter  and  when  eyes  the  brightest  gleam, 
With  no  thought  of  an  hereafter  to  o'ercloud  life's  happy  dream, 
Behold  !     I  stand  at  the  door ! 

'  HERE  you  are,  dad  !  Here's  Auntie  Eva! '  cried  a 
shrill  young  voice  as  the  Mornington  train  came  to  a 
standstill  at  Princes  Bridge  railway  station,  and  a  hand- 
some little  boy  of  five  or  six  years,  dressed  in  a  sailor 
suit,  and  with  a  wealth  of  curly-brown  hair  showing 
below  a  sailor  hat,  pushed  far  back  from  his  forehead, 
came  running  to  the  carriage  door,  followed  by  a  gentle- 
man who  greeted  the  traveller  with  a  warm  welcome. 
There  was  little  chance  for  conversation,  however,  for 
Harry's  tongue  was  already  let  loose,  and  as  he  took 
hold  of  the  girl's  hand,  his  voice  rattled  on  much  to 
the  amusement  of  bystanders.  '  Mother  has  a  headache, 
and  couldn't  come,  so  me  and  dad  come/  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  importance  ;  '  and  oh  !  auntie  Eva,  our  cat  has 
three  kittens,  and  the  parrot  you  brought  me  from 
Booroolah  can  say  '  Pretty  Joey ' ;  and  I  go  to  Sunday 

school,  and ' 

'  Here,  you  young  chatterbox,   spare   your  aunt  the 

IQ 
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rest,  and  give  some  one  else  a  show  ! '  interrupted  his 
father,  laughing,  as  the  child  paused  for  breath.  And 
taking  possession  of  Evelyn's  luggage  he  led  the  way 
outside  the  station  to  the  St.  Kilda  tram. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  Harry  is  going  to  do  when 
you  go  back  to  the  Riverina,'  Harold  Remington  re- 
marked, when  they  were  finally  seated  in  the  cable 
tram-car.  '  His  one  topic  of  conversation  since  you  went 
to  Mornington  has  been  "  Auntie  Eva  "  ;  he  has  counted 
the  days  for  you  to  come  back,  and  saved  up  an  in- 
exhaustible store  of  news  for  your  edification,  as  he 
has  already  given  you  evidence.' 

'  Ah,  well ! '  answered  the  girl,  fondling  the  little  brown 
hand  thrust  so  lovingly  into  hers,  '  I  am  not  going 
back  yet  awhile,  am  I,  Harry  boy  ? ' 

'  No ! '  replied  the  little  fellow  contentedly,  '  not  for 
a  long  time,  not  until  after  the  Duke  has  been,  are 
you  ? ' 

'Won't  it  be  lovely?'  the  child  went  on  excitedly. 
'  There  are  going  to  be  processions  and  soldiers,  and 
they  are  putting  up  arches  all  over  the  place ;  and  there 
are  going  to  be  "  luminations,"  and  dad  is  going  to  take 
me  to  see  them  at  night.  Oh !  it  will  be  just  scrump- 
tious. I  wish  it  was  going  to  be  to-morrow,  don't  you, 
dad?' 

'  No,  my  boy,'  answered  the  young  man,  looking  down 
affectionately  into  his  child's  face,  and  stroking  back  the 
curls  that  clustered  round  his  forehead,  '  I  have  too 
much  work  to  get  through  before  that  time  for  me  to 
be  in  such  a  hurry ;  it  will  come  along  all  in  good  time. 
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But,'  he  added,  turning  to  Evelyn,  '  great  preparations 
are  going  on  all  over  the  city.  The  places  all  along  the 
line  of  route  are  looking  to  make  quite  a  little  fortune, 
and  galleries  are  being  erected  in  every  available  spot 
Altogether,  the  whole  city  seems  to  be  throbbing  with 
expectancy,  and  the  noise  of  hammering,  &c.,  is  almost 
deafening  at  times.  Whatever  faults  can  be  laid  to  our 
door  in  this  southern  continent,  no  one  can  accuse  us 
of  lack  of  loyalty !  But  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
business  when  it  is  all  over,  for  even  the  staidest  old 
business  folk  seem  to  have  lost  their  heads  a  bit  in  the 
general  excitement.' 

'Well,'  answered  Evelyn  laughing,  'our  future  king 
will  at  least  have  his  eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  we  in 
Australia  are  not  all  black  fellows,  but  are  just  as 
civilized  and  as  up  to  date  in  our  ideas  as  they  are  in 
England  itself.  I  am  proud  of  being  an  Australian, 
and  envy  no  man  or  woman  his  or  her  nationality. 
And  when  we  were  "  home  "  last  year  it  really  aggravated 
me  to  find  how  ignorant  even  the  educated  English 
people  are  about  Australia  and  the  Australians.  I 
am  sure  half  of  them  still  imagine  us  to  be  almost 
heathen,  living  in  bark  huts,  and  wearing  the  minimum 
amount  of  clothing  that  the  law  allows.  And  as  for 
distance,  they  seem  to  think  the  various  capitals  are  as 
near  to  each  other  in  reality  as  they  appear  to  be  on 
the  map ! 

'Just  imagine  a  lady  whom  I  met  in  London,  and 
who  was  regarded  as  something  of  a  blue-stocking, 
offering  to  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her  cousin 
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in  Queensland  so  that  I  might  call  on  her  on  my  return 
to  Melbourne  !  And  she  really  hardly  seemed  to  under- 
stand me  when  I  explained  that,  advanced  as  we 
Australians  were,  we  had  not  yet  got  to  the  lengths 
of  taking  a  twelve-hundred-mile  journey  to  pay  an 
afternoon  call.  It  passes  my  comprehension  that  in 
these  days,  when  there  is  so  much  communication 
between  the  countries,  the  folk  there  are  not  more 
enlightened.  But  here  we  are  at  our  corner.  Now  for 
home  and  supper !  I  wonder  if  every  one  else  is  as 
ready  for  it  as  I  am  !'  And  taking  Harry's  hand  she 
led  the  way  to  her  cousin's  home. 

It  was  about  a  week  later,  and  the  rain,  which  in  the 
country  districts  especially  had  been  so  eagerly  looked 
for,  was  coming  down  in  torrents,  making  it  impossible 
to  get  out  of  doors.  Mildred  Remington  and  her  guest 
were  seated  in  the  cosy  drawing-room,  when  her  husband 
entered,  an  open  letter  in  his  hand  and  a  look  of 
pleasure  on  his  face.  '  Mildred,'  he  said,  throwing  him- 
self down  on  an  easy-chair  by  his  wife's  side,  '  you 
have  heard  me  speak,  have  you  not,  of  an  old  school- 
chum  of  mine,  Jack  Fordyce  by  name  ?  He  went  over 
to  the  West  about  ten  years  ago,  and  gradually  our 
correspondence  dropped  off,  until  I  had  quite  lost  sight 
of  him.' 

'  I  think  I  have  heard  you  mention  the  name,' 
Mildred  answered,  rather  indifferently,  looking  up  for  a 
moment  from  the  book  she  was  reading.  '  What  about 
him?' 
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'  Well,  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  him  telling 
me  he  is  coming  back  to  Melbourne  and  civilization. 
He  has  been  up  in  the  mining  districts  of  Western 
Australia,  and  has  had  a  pretty  rough  time,  I  fancy, 
though  he  has  evidently  done  pretty  well  from  a  money 
point  of  view.  He  is  an  assayer  by  profession,  and  has 
been  connected  with  some  of  the  leading  mines  ;  but  he 
is  tired  of  the  life,  and  is  returning  almost  immediately 
to  Melbourne.  He  has  no  people  of  his  own  to  speak 
of,  so  I  mean  to  insist  upon  his  making  this  his  head 
quarters  until  he  makes  definite  plans.  He  will  be  here 
for  the  royal  celebrations,  at  any  rate.' 

'  Will  he  be  a  soldier,  dad  ? '  asked  Harry,  suddenly 
looking  up  from  the  toy  infantry  that  he  had  been 
marshalling  for  battle.  '  It  would  be  scrumptious  to 
have  a  real  live  soldier  staying  with  us.' 

'  Harry's  thoughts  just  now  never  roam  much  beyond 
soldiers,'  Evelyn  said,  smiling  ;  '  he  certainly  will  have 
to  be  one  when  he  grows  up.' 

1  I'm  not  going  to  wait  until  then  ! '  answered  the 
child  quickly.  '  I'm  one  now.' 

'  Oh !  indeed,'  returned  his  father,  with  an  amused 
smile  ;  '  and  to  what  regiment,  may  I  ask,  do  you 
belong?' 

'  Oh !  I  belong  to  the  regiment  of  Jesus,'  was  the 
prompt  reply, '  and  I'm  going  to  fight  the  devil.  The 
gentleman  in  the  Sunday  school  asked  us  who  would 
like  to  be  little  soldiers  and  fight  for  Jesus,  and  I  said 
I  would  ;  and  he  told  us  that  it  was  Satan  that  tried 
to  make  us  do  bad  things.  So  when  I  see  the  old 
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devil  I'll  show  him  how  I  can  fight;  I'll  just  slash  off 
his  horns  and  his  tail  like  that'  And  Harry  suited  the 
action  to  the  word. 

'  Harry,'  interrupted  his  mother  sternly,  '  do  not  say 
such  things — I  won't  allow  you  to  talk  such  nonsense ! 
There  is  no  such  being  as  a  devil,  and  he  has  no 
horns  or  a  tail.  If  that  is  the  sort  of  nonsense  they 
teach  you  at  the  Sunday  school,  you  shall  not  go  any 
more.' 

'  It  isn't  nonsense,'  replied  the  child,  almost  in  tears, 
'  and  I'm  not  naughty ;  he  has  got  horns  and  a  tail, 
I  know,  'cause  I've  seen  him  lots  of  times.' 

'  How  can  you  sit  there  and  allow  him  to  say  such 
outrageous  things  ? '  said  Mildred  angrily,  turning  to  her 
husband,  who  was  almost  convulsed  with  laughter. 
'  You  know  he  is  saying  what  is  not  true ! ' 

'  But  it  is  true,  dad,'  persisted  Harry,  still  sticking 
bravely  to  his  text.  Harry's  theology,  however,  was 
cut  short  by  his  father  bursting  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter.  It  was  one  of  the  little  fellow's  weaknesses 
that  he  hated  to  be  laughed  at,  and  throwing  down 
his  toy  soldiers  he  ran  out  of  the  room. 

'  Funny  little  beggar  ! '  said  Harold,  when  the  laugh 
had  subsided — for  even  Mildred's  dignity  had  given  way 
at  Harry's  final  denouement.  l  You  did  not  know,  did 
you,'  he  went  on,  turning  to  Evelyn,  '  that  Harry  and 
I  had  both  joined  the  saints  below  ?  I  have  just 
accepted  the  post  of  bass  soloist  in  St.  David's  choir, 
and  the  boy  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Sunday 
school  with  his  little  chum  Evan  Clifford  ;  and  certainly 
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he  has  carried  away  some  rather  startling  knowledge.' 
Harold  laughed  heartily  again  at  the  recollection. 

'  Yes,'  put  in  his  wife, '  Harold  goes  off  to  church  quite 
regularly  now  every  Sunday  evening,  so  between  the 
two  of  them  we  are  getting  quite  religious.' 

*  Not  much  fear  of  that,'  her  husband  answered,  with 
a  careless  laugh  ;  '  but  they  have  some  jolly  fine  music 
there,  and  that  is  all  I  care  about.' 

But  to  Evelyn  there  was  something  in  the  scarcely- 
defined  sneer  that  grated  on  her  nerves,  though  she  could 
hardly  have  explained  why.  Only  a  few  days  ago  she 
would  have  been  quite  ready  to  fall  in  with  her  cousin's 
spirit  of  frivolity  with  regard  to  sacred  things,  but 
to-day  something  restrained  her ;  while,  not  for  the 
first  time,  memory  recalled  the  calm,  peaceful  face  of 
the  aged  gentleman  who  had  been  her  travelling 
companion — a  peace  not  of  a  stagnant  soul,  but  the 
peace  of  one  who  had  passed  through  storms  and 
conflicts,  through  shadows  as  well  as  through  sunshine, 
and  yet  had  believed.  Unconsciously  that  chance 
meeting  had  implanted  within  her  a  respect  for  the 
religion  in  which  she  had  as  yet  no  personal  interest. 

The  conversation  that  followed,  in  which  Harold 
Remington  spoke  with  enthusiastic  affection  of  the 
man  who,  in  boyhood  and  early  manhood,  had  been 
to  him  as  David  unto  Jonathan,  caused  the  memory 
to  pass  ;  but  later  on,  when  Harry  was  in  bed,  and  she 
went  to  give  a  good-night  kiss  to  her  little  favourite,  in 
a  spirit  of  jest  Evelyn  attempted  to  draw  the  little  fellow 
out  '  So  you  are  a  soldier,  are  you,  darling  ? '  she 
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asked.  '  I  wonder  what  sort  of  battles  you  are  going 
to  fight ! ' 

'Yes,'  answered  the  boy,  with  that  easy  candour 
regarding  sacred'  things  that  characterizes  early  child- 
hood, '  I  am  always  going  to  be  a  soldier  of  Jesus,  and 
fight  against  wrong.  The  gentleman  at  the  Sunday 
school  says  there  are  battles  to  fight  all  our  lives,  and 
unless  we  are  soldiers  in  Jesus  Christ's  army  we  won't 
be  able  to  win.  Are  you  going  to  be  a  soldier,  too, 
Auntie  Eva  ?  Girls  can  be  if  they  like  ;  the  gentleman 
said  so.  But,'  he  added  critically,  with  the  masculine 
assumption  of  superiority,  'they  can't  be  nearly  such 
good  ones  as  boys.'  And  then  the  heavy  eyelids  closed 
over  his  eyes,  and  Harry  was  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

'  Dear  little  chap ! '  Evelyn  said  softly  to  herself  as 
her  lips  lightly  touched  the  brow  of  the  sleeping  child, 
'the  soldier  craze  has  certainly  monopolized  all  his 
thoughts  just  at  present.'  Nevertheless,  some  re- 
straining force  kept  her  from  repeating  or  making  the 
child's  question  to  her  the  subject  for  jest,  as  she  most 
assuredly  would  have  done  a  few  weeks  earlier. 


1  WELL,  old  man !  Welcome  to  The  Nest.'  And 
Harold  Remington  opened  the  gate  leading  into  the 
garden  that  surrounded  his  home. 

The  house,  a  one-storied,  rather  old-fashioned  villa, 
stood  a  little  back  from  the  road,  nestling  amongst  well- 
grown  trees  that  had  witnessed  many  a  change,  both 
in  those  who  had  lived  beneath  their  shade  at  various 
times  during  the  last  half-century,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  district  in  which  they  had  been  planted  by 
some  of  the  earliest  settlers,  who  had  made  homes  for 
themselves  in  the  then  sparsely  peopled  colony  of 
Victoria. 

Unlike  many  of  its  early  contemporaries,  The  Nest 
had  been  well  and  substantially  built ;  and  its  owners  at 
various  times  had  modernized  and  improved  it,  so  that 
at  present,  though  it  could  boast  of  no  particular  style 
of  architecture,  it  had  none  of  the  dilapidated  and 
desolate  look  that  characterizes  so  many  of  the  houses 
that  have  survived  those  earlier  days. 

On  the  contrary,  amongst  St.  Kilda's  more  pre- 
tentious and  fashionable  edifices,  the  passer-by  often 
turned  with  pleasure  to  the  home-like  and  picturesque 
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old  place  encircled  by  broad  verandas,  and  surrounded 
by  its  tastefully  laid-out  garden  ;  and  when,  two  or  three 
years  before  our  story  opens,  it  had  come  into  the  market, 
Harold  Remington  had  considered  himself  more  than 
fortunate  in  securing  it  at  a  moderate  sum.  Much  of 
the  land  originally  belonging  to  it  had  been  cut  up  and 
sold,  and  modern  villas  built  during  the  great  land  boom 
in  Melbourne,  the  bursting  of  which  caused  such  wide- 
spread failure  and  distress.  But  a  fair  amount  still 
remained  to  the  house, '  and  it  was  this  that  had 
constituted  its  great  attraction  for  its  present  o\vner. 

Harold  Remington  was  apt  to  say  that  circum- 
stances had  moulded  him  into  a  business  man,  while 
nature  had  designed  him  for  a  landscape  gardener  ;  and 
if  he  felt  considerable  pride  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
handiwork  in  this  respect,  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
justifiable. Green,  shady  lawns,  interspersed  with  beds 
of  flowers  and  many-shaded  shrubs ;  climbing  roses 
twining  themselves  round  rustic  arches,  which  here  and 
there  crossed  the  garden  paths,  or  formed  the  entrance 
to  shady  nooks,  gave  evidence  of  the  artist's  hand. 

The  words  of  welcome  which  the  owner  pronounced, 
and  which  are  recorded  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
were  addressed  to  a  young  man  of  about  his  own  age, 
but  one  whose  whole  appearance  suggested  a  stronger, 
deeper  nature,  than  the  gay,  tttbonnaire  Remington  ; 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  firm  friendship  and 
affection  that  existed  between  the  two,  despite  the  lapse 
of  years  since  they  had  last  met. 

As  Harold  and  his  friend  came  up  the  winding  path 
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to  the  front  door,  Evelyn  emerged  from  a  side-walk, 
her  arms  filled  with  long  trails  of  Virginia  creeper  in 
all  its  autumn  brilliance  of  colour,  which  covered  one 
side  of  the  house,  and  which  she  had  just  gathered  in 
order  to  decorate  the  tea-table.  In  response  to  Harold's 
call  she  made  her  way  towards  them. 

'  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  old  chum,  Jack  Fordyce,' 
he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  near  enough  ;  and  Evelyn, 
acknowledging  the  introduction,  answered  brightly,  '  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  at  present  extend  to  you  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  ;  but,  you  see,  my  hands  are  other- 
wise engaged,  and' — looking  down  at  the  sprays  of 
creeper  that  filled  her  arms — '  seeing  they  are  designed 
to  help  in  doing  honour  to  your  coming,  I  cannot  risk 
spoiling  them.'  Standing  there,  the  embodiment  of 
healthy,  happy  girlhood,  the  sun  playing  hide-and-seek 
through  the  rich  brown  hair,  and  the  brilliantly  tinted 
leaves  falling  in  long  sprays  almost  to  her  feet,  she 
made  as  fair  a  picture  as  one  might  wish  to  see  ;  and  so 
thought  the  handsome,  but  tanned  and  rather  stern- 
faced  man  as,  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  alter  his 
whole  face,  he  answered  : 

'  Well,  under  the  circumstances  I  suppose  I  must  not 
grumble  !  I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  the  treat  it  is  to 
me  to  be  in  such  a  garden  as  this,  and  to  taste  of  its  fruits.' 
And  he  touched  the  leaves  lightly.  '  \Vhere  I  have 
come  from  it  is  dust  everywhere.  Scarcely  a  blade  of 
grass  or  a  flower  for  miles  around.  Western  Australia 
is  not  like  that  everywhere,  of  course,'  he  added  ;  '  but 
up  in  the  gold-fields,  where  my  lot  has  been  cast,  water 
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is  too  scarce  a  commodity  to  indulge  in  gardens.  We 
are  only  too  thankful  if  we  can  have  enough  for  living 
purposes,  and  that  with  the  strictest  economy.' 

Some  hours  later,  Jack  Fordyce  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  rest  of  his  old  companion's  house- 
hold, the  two  friends — with  that  additional  aid  to  con- 
fidence, the  social  cigar — sat  chatting  over  the  incidents 
of  their  early  life,  and  of  the  years  during  which  their 
paths  had  been  separated. 

After  a  slight  pause  in  the  conversation,  Fordyce 
suddenly  remarked,  'Your  wife  and  her  sister  are 
not  much  alike,  Hal !  When  seen  alone  Miss  Hope 
does  not  strike  one  as  being  small,  but  beside  Mrs. 
Remington  she  appears  to  lose  inches.  Where  did  you 
manage  to  strike  such  a  splendid  specimen  of  woman- 
hood, old  man  ? ' 

'  To  whom  are  you  referring  ? '  laughed  Harold,  '  my 
wife  or  Miss  Hope?  If  my  wife,  I  certainly  agree 
with  you  that  she  is  as  splendid-looking  a  woman  as  you 
need  to  see  ;  although,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  my  place  to 
say  so.  I  found  her  wasting  her  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air  of  the  South  Riverina,  and  thinking  rightly  she  was 
never  born  to  blush  unseen,  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  pity 
my  bachelordom,  and  reign  as  queen  of  .my  castle.  It 
is  not  much  wonder,'  he  went  on,  '  that  you  should  see 
no  resemblance  between  Mildred  and  Evelyn  ;  they  are 
not  sisters,  not  even  relatives,  though  they  call  them- 
selves cousins.  Mr.  Hope  has  a  large  station  on  the 
Murray,  and  Evelyn  is  the  only  child,  so  that  she  will 
come  into  a  very  tidy  fortune  one  of  these  days.  She  is 
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a  jolly  little  girl,  and  has  heaps  of  admirers — most  of 
whom  I  believe  are  genuinely  attracted  by  her,  not  by 
her  money;  but  she  is  in  no  hurry  to  make  up  her  mind. 
I  am  very  fond  of  her  myself.     She  was  only  a  child  of 
twelve  when  I  married  Mildred,  and  has  always  seemed 
to   me   like   a   younger   sister  ;/  and  as  for  the  young 
shaver,  he  simply  adores  her.     Mrs.  Hope  was  a  widow 
when  she  married  her  present  husband,  and  my  wife  was 
a  niece  of  her  first  husband.    She  was  left  an  orphan  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  was  adopted  by  her  aunt,  with  whom 
she  lived  until  eight  years  ago,  when  I  saw  and  coveted 
her  for  my  own.     By  the  way,  do  you  remember  Dick 
Findlay,  who  used  to  go  to  the  old  Grammar  School 
when  we  were  there  ?     He  was  in  a  lower  form,  and  did 
not   come    much   into   our   set   then  ;    but  later  on  in 
business  we  came  into  closer  contact,  and  renewed  our 
acquaintance.     His  father  owns  a  station,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Booroolah — Mr.  Hope's  estate — and  it  was 
when  visiting  there  that  I  first  made  the  Hopes'  acquaint- 
ance, and  thus  met  my  fate.     Dick  was  at  one  time 
rather   an   ardent   admirer   of    my   wife's,   and   is   still 
unmarried.     He  is  just  now  one  of  Eva's  special  swains, 
and  is,  I  fancy,  rather  hard  hit  in  that  direction ;  but, 
between  you  and  me,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  little 
girl  take  any  serious  fancy  to  him.    He  is  a  good-hearted 
fellow,  but  hasn't  too  clean  a  record  in  some  respects  ; 
so   I  hope  things  may  not  work  out  in  that  direction. 
Still,  there's  no  knowing,  and  she  is  the  sort  of  girl  to 
hold  a  fellow  if  she  cared  for  him  sufficiently  to  marry 
him.' 
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Then  the  conversation  drifted  to  other  topics  of 
interest,  and  the  two  friends  fell  to  picking  up  the 
threads  of  friendship  which  the  years  had  interrupted, 
but  not  broken  beyond  reunion. 

The  evening  was  wearing  on  in  pleasant  reminiscences, 
when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  fresh  young 
voice  asked,  '  Do  you  two  gentlemen  wish  to  make  up 
the  whole  of  the  ten  years'  arrears  in  one  night,  or  can 
you  postpone  it  long  enough  to  come  and  give  us  some 
music  ?  '  Then,  as  Harold  sprang  up  to  open  the  door, 
she  added,  '  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  did  you 
remember  you  promised  Harry  you  would  ask  Mr. 
Fordyce  to  sing  the  "  Soldier  and  Sailor  "  duet  before 
he  went  to  sleep  ?  He  has  been  very  patient,  but  is 
beginning  to  think  even  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue 
when  tested  too  far,  so  I  promised  to  come  and  give  you 
a  reminder.  He  will  not  go  to  sleep  until  he  has  heard 
it,  and  Mildred  is  anxious  for  him  to  settle  down  early 
in  view  of  to-morrow's  excitement ;  so  I  hope  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  interrupting  your  pleasant  tete-a-t$te! 

1  Most  assuredly  we  will,'  Fordyce  replied,  as  he  threw 
the  end  of  the  cigar  he  had  been  smoking  into  the  fire- 
place. '  It  is  we  who  should  apologize  for  having 
absented  ourselves  so  long,  but  in  talking  over  old  times 
one  is  apt  to  forget  present  obligations.' 

'  That  is  true,'  Harold  responded  warmly,  '  and  I  had 
quite  forgotten  the  promise  I  had  made  the  little  chap. 
I  suppose,'  he  added,  'you  haven't  forgotten  the  old 
thing,  Jack  !  I  have  not  sung  it  for  years  ;  but  thinking 
of  you  revived  its  memory,  and  I  promised  the  boy  I 
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would  ask  you  to  sing  it  with  me  when  you  came.  He 
is  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  is  quite  a  crank  at 
the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  soldiers  ;  besides, 
it  will  seem  like  old  times.' 

'  Well,  I  will  fulfil  my  part  to  the  best  of  my  ability,1 
Jack  said,  as  they  entered  the  dining-room  together  ; 
'  but,  remember  I  am  entirely  out  of  practice,  and  quite 
unknown  to  fame — unlike  our  friend  here,  who  I  hear 
has  been  distinguishing  himself  more  than  a  little  of 
late.'  And  he  turned  to  his  hostess,  who,  seated  at  the 
piano,  had  been  playing  and  humming  to  herself  snatches 
of  the  latest  comic  opera. 

'  Yes,'  she  replied  approvingly, '  he  does  very  well  con- 
sidering all  things  ;  but  come,  let  us  have  that  promised 
duet ;  Harry  thinks  he  has  waited  quite  long  enough. 
And  then  the  strains  of  the  old  '  Army  and  Navy  '  rose  on 
the  air,  and  Jack's  fine  tenor  voice,  though  less  cultivated 
than  his  friend's,  took  on  a  real  military  ring  as  he  sang : 

Oh  !   a  soldier  knows  no  fears 

When  the  signal  calls  to  battle  ; 
And  the  music  that  he  hears 

Is  the  sound  of  the  cannon's  rattle  ! 

While  words  and  music  were  wafted  to  the  little  lad 
lying  in  his  cot  in  the  adjoining  room  he  listened 
breathlessly  until  it  was  finished,  and  then  the  small 
hands  were  clapped  in  delighted  applause.  '  That's 
scrumptious,  dad ! '  he  shouted,  as  the  last  sound  died 
away  ;  '  now  something  else.'  And  Harold  Remington's 
glorious  baritone  voice  rose  in  the  sleeping  camp. 
Before  its  strains  had  ended,  however,  the  reluctant 
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eyelids  had  fallen  over  the  dark  eyes,  and  Harry  was 
dreaming  of  dukes  and  duchesses  and  soldiers  and  all 
the  delights  of  the  morrow. 

'  Your  husband's  voice  has  developed  marvellously,' 
Fordyce  said,  as  he  escorted  his  hostess  from  the  piano, 
and  took  a  seat  at  her  side.  '  I  feel  as  though  I  must 
for  ever  hold  my  peace  after  hearing  him.' 

'  Nonsense,  old  man  ! '  interrupted  his  friend,  '  your 
tenor  will  hold  its  own  anywhere,  granted  that  it  has 
not  had  the  opportunities  for  cultivation  that  have  fallen 
to  my  share.  I  have  given  singing  a  good  deal  of  hard 
study  ;  and  then  Mildred  is  such  a  perfect  accompanist, 
that  I  have  had  every  advantage.' 

*  Mildred  smiled  graciously  at  her  husband's  compli- 
ment, and,  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  Fordyce 
thought  he  had  seldom  seen  a  handsomer  or  more 
perfectly  proportioned  pair,  as  far  as  physical  endow- 
ments were  concerned.  But  while  he  wondered, 
Mrs.  Remington  addressed  her  cousin,  who  was  seated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room  in  gay  converse  with  a 
friend  who  had  dropped  in  during  the  evening.  '  Come, 
Evelyn  ! '  she  said,  '  while  we  are  indulging  in  such 
mutual  adulation,  come  and  get  your  share.  Sing  us 
that  song  you  were  singing  this  morning ;  perhaps 
the  others  may  not  have  heard  it — it  was  new  to  me.' 
And  she  sank  back  with  the  languid  grace  that  was 
characteristic  of  her  into  the  cushions  of  her  easy 
chair. 

'  I  fear  my  little  star  shines   with  a  very  faint  light 
beside  the  glow  of  the  great  orb  that  has  just  shined 
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on  us,'  Evelyn  said  mischievously,  as  she  made  her  way 
to  the  piano. 

'  Quite  so,'  Harold  Remington  retorted,  pinching  her 
ear  playfully  as  she  stooped  to  adjust  the  piano-stool 
to  her  convenience;  'yet  I  think  it  is  a  scientific  fact 
that  the  apparently  smaller  stars  are  in  many  cases 
really  suns  in  their  own  right,  and  farther-reaching  in 
their  effect  than  those  that  appear  to  shine  with  greater 
radiance.'  And  he  looked  meaningly  at  her,  for  he  well 
knew  the  power  of  attraction  that  lay  in  the  girl's  voice, 
though  it  would  probably  never  be  heard  outside  the 
circle  of  her  own  friends  and  acquaintance. 

After  a  short  prelude,  her  voice  rose  in  rich,  full  tones, 
not  loud,  but  perfectly  modulated,  and  with  a  depth  of 
feeling  that  made  Fordyce  look  at  her  with  a  greater 
interest  than  he  had  hitherto  felt  in  her. 

The  song  she  had  chosen  were  those  words  of  George 
MacDonald's  '  God  be  with  you,'  set  to  music  by  an 
Australian  composer.  She  sang  from  memory,  her 
ringers  accompanying  in  perfect  sympathy  every  rise 
and  fall  of  the  expressive  voice. 

It  was  not  powerful,  would  never  make  for  itself 
distinction  outside  the  drawing-room,  but  it  never 
failed  to  give  the  keenest  pleasure  to  those  who  listened. 
Every  word  floated  out  as  clearly  as  though  spoken, 
and  on  Jack  Fordyce,  to  whom  both  words  and  music 
were  unknown,  they  fell  at  first  like  a  benediction  ;  but 
as  the  song  proceeded,  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  and 
nameless  longing  seemed  to  take  possession  of  his  soul. 

He  had  fought  his  own  way  in  the  world  unaided,  as 
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far  as  human  help  was  concerned.  His  mother  had 
died  when  he  was  but  a  young  lad,  and  there  had  never 
been  any  sympathy  between  himself  and  his  father  ;  while 
his  only  sister  had  married  young,  and  early  become 
immersed  in  her  own  family  circle. 

So  far,  he  had  hardly  been  conscious  of  this  lack  of 
home  sympathy,  but  something  in  the  rendering  of 
the  music  woke  in  him  a  sense  of  loneliness  that  had 
never  been  his  before,  even  in  his  wanderings  in  strange 
lands,  and  every  word  seemed  to  find  a  lingering  echo 
in  his  own  heart : 

I  say  it  with  its  best,  its  oldest  meaning : 

May  God  be  with  you,  dear,  on  land  or  sea, 
And  guard  you  through  the  long  days  intervening, 

Till  that  glad  hour  that  gives  you  back  to  me! 
May  God  be  with  you  through  the  summer  gladness, 

Through  wintry  days  and  nights  of  calm  star-shine, 
Through  every  moment's  joy,  through  aught  of  sadness  ! 

May  His  love  cherish  you,  oh,  love  of  mine  ! 

May  God  be  with  you  when  in  misty  morning 

Of  life's  great  conflict  you  must  stand  alone, 
Till,  spite  of  failures  past,  some  glad  sun's  dawning 

Shall  greet  you,  crowned  and  conqueror,  my  own  ! 
May  God  be  with  you  !      Take  my  olden  greeting 

And  let  it  nestle,  bird-like,  in  your  heart — 
'Twill  keep  my  memory  green  until  our  meeting, 

'Twill  say  I  love  you,  though  we  be  apart  ! 
Through  every  moment's  joy,  through  aught  of  sadness, 

May  His  love  cherish  you,  oh,  love  of  mine  ! 

She  finished,  and  Fordyce  had  uttered  the  conventional 
'thank  you' — that  phrase  which  covers  such  a  variety 
of  feeling  when  expressed  after  the  usual  amateur 
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drawing-room  performance  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
family  separated  for  the  night,  the  better  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  festivities  of  the  morrow. 

Later  on,  when  silence  had  settled  down  over  the 
home,  and  most  of  its  inmates  were  deep  in  slumber, 
Jack  Fordyce  stepped  from  the  long  window  of  his 
room  that  opened  on  to  the  veranda. 

It  was  a  perfect  night.  The  stars  shone  brightly 
overhead,  and  in  the  stillness  he  could  hear  the  sound 
of  the  waves  as  they  gently  washed  on  the  beach ; 
while  a  light  breeze  coming  across  the  Bay  caused  a 
faint  movement  of  the  trees  that  seemed  to  him  to 
play  an  accompaniment  to  the  words  still  haunting 
him,  and  which  he  had  heard  sung  that  evening  from 
the  lips  of  the  young  girl,  to  whom,  if  he  guessed  aright, 
they  were  little  more  than  a  song. 

Beyond  the  brief  '  thank  you,'  he  had  not  compli- 
mented her  as  she  rose  from  the  piano  ;  in  the  frame  of 
mind  it  had  awakened  in  him,  a  complimentary  speech 
would  have  been  almost  a  sacrilege.  His  life  had  always 
been  too  full  of  business  to  leave  much  room  for  senti- 
ment or  romance ;  but  now  that  he  had  returned  to  his 
native  state,  with  a  fair  amount  of  capital  to  start  on  some 
as  yet  unknown  venture,  there  had  come  on  him  this 
sudden  but  overwhelming  consciousness  that  there  was 
no  one  who  really  cared — no  one  to  whom  it  mattered 
vitally  whether  his  life  were  a  success  or  a  failure. 

'  What  a  difference  it  must  make  to  a  fellow,'  he 
thought, '  to  have  such  words  as  those  spoken  to  him  in 
all  their  meaning  by  the  woman  he  loves  !  I  wonder  if  I 
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shall  ever  meet  with  one  who  will  fill  the  dual  place 
of  ideal  and  inspiration  to  my  life,  or  shall  I  be  one  of 
the  many  of  whom  Longfellow  speaks  when  he  says  : 

'Tis  this  ideal  that  the  soul  of  man 
Waits  for  upon  the  margin  of  life's  stream 
Clad  in  a  mortal  shape  !     Alas  !  how  many 
Must  wait  in  vain  !     The  stream  flows  evermore, 
But  from  its  silent  deeps  no  spirit  rises  ! 

And  then  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the  bright  young 
girl  whom  he  had  that  day  met,  and  whose  song  had 
been  instrumental  in  producing  his  present  mood.  She 
interested  him,  though  in  a  perfectly  dispassionate 
sense ;  while  he  admired  her  bright,  attractive  person- 
ality, she  was  too  much  of  a  child,  too  immature,  to 
arouse  any  deeper  or  more  lasting  impression.  Yet 
that  passion  in  her  voice  puzzled  him ;  it  seemed  to 
belong  to  another  and  deeper  nature  than  anything 
he  had  recognized  as  yet  in  her.  '  One  of  nature's 
incongruities  ! '  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  recalled  the 
gay,  light-hearted  manner  of  the  girl,  and  her  apparent 
immunity  from  any  serious  outlook  on  life.  And  yet 
it  was  she  who  had  thus  suggested  and  revealed  this 
hidden  want  in  his  own  existence  ! 

'  I  wonder,'  he  soliloquized,  '  how  great  or  small  a 
factor  God  is  in  the  life  of  that  little  girl !  I  hardly 
expect  this  is  a  religious  household.  Hal  was  always 
a  careless  fellow  about  those  things,  and,  indeed,  so 
were  we  all  in  the  old  days,  and  I  hardly  think  his 
wife  would  be  the  one  to  influence  him  along  religious 
lines. 
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'  How  he  would  stare,'  Jack  went  on,  '  if  he  knew  of 
the  services  that  I  used  to  conduct  in  the  miners' 
camps  over  on  those  Western  gold-fields,  or*  knew  that 
I,  Jack  Fordyce,  the  would-be  sceptic  and  atheist,  found 
there  for  himself  something  more  precious  and  lasting 
than  mere  gold  !  Yet  how  true  it  is  !  Though  ignorant 
of  it  at  the  time,  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  to-day 
but  that  a  divine  hand  guided  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  my  going  to  that  place — seemingly  the  most  un- 
likely— where  I  should  meet  with  the  one  man  in  all 
the  world  who  could  make  me  see  in  spite  of  myself 
that  God  lives  and  reigns,  and  that  belief  in  the  saving 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  can  change  a  life  of  glaring 
wickedness  to  one  of  decency  and  uprightness. 

'  I  should  like  some  of  those  who  sneer  at  religion 
as  being  only  fit  for  old  women  and  children,  or  stig- 
matize it  as  gloomy  and  narrow,  to  hear  Hugh  Colville's 
hearty  laugh,  and  see  his  appreciation  of  life  generally, 
and  then  know  the  wonderful  reformation  he  has 
worked  amongst  many  of  those  drunken,  swearing 
miners. 

'  Well ! '  he  ended,  '  that  chapter  in  my  life's  history  has 
closed.  I  wonder  what  the  next  will  bring  forth  ! ' 

And  then  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  own  immediate 
plans  for  the  future,  until  the  lateness  of  the  hour  urged 
him  to  his  room  and  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  day  following  the  arrival  of  Jack  Fordyce  broke 
bright  and  gay. 

It  was  the  day  for  which  the  whole  of  the  new 
Australian  Commonwealth  had  been  preparing,  in  which 
a  nation's  loyalty  was  to  be  expressed  by  every  means 
that  man's  thought  could  conceive  and  man's  hand 
bring  into  being. 

Only  twice  before  had  a  representative  of  the  royal 
house  of  England  landed  upon  Australian  shores,  but 
that  was  long  ago.  And  now  not  only  a  representative, 
but  the  future  occupant  of  the  throne  itself  was  to  be 
welcomed  to  the  beautiful  southern  capital,  and  the 
whole  of  the  city  and  suburbs  were  screwed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement  and  anticipation. 

For  several  days  past,  as  the  various  men-of-war  took 
their  places  in  the  Bay,  could  be  heard  the  booming 
of  the  guns  as  they  fired  their  salutes.  And  now  they 
were  all  gathered  there — English,  American,  Dutch, 
German,  and  Russian — to  do  honour  to  Australia's 
Commonwealth  and  England's  future  king.  At  peace  ! 
Yet  armed  against  each  other,  ready  the  moment  the 
occasion  served  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats  in  deadly 
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combat.  Only  a  few  years  later,  indeed,  one  of  those 
self-same  battle-ships  lay  buried  fathoms  deep  in  an 
Eastern  sea,  shattered  and  sunk  by  Japanese  shells. 

But  to-day  no  shadow  of  war  spoiled  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  scene :  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bay 
around  them,  and  Heaven's  own  sunshine  beaming 
down  on  flying  colours,  and  flags  that  waved  gaily  in 
the  breeze,  spoke  only  of  amity  and  good  fellowship. 

The  landing  was  to  take  place  at  the  St.  Kilda  pier, 
and  the  whole  of  the  esplanade  and  its  vicinity,  as  well 
as  the  pier  itself,  was  gay  with  floral  arches  and  other 
decorations  suitable  to  the  occasion  ;  while  long  before 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  arrival  the  streets  were  filled 
with  an  expectant  and  enthusiastic  but  orderly  crowd. 

The  Remington  party  had  accepted  the  invitation 
of  a  friend  whose  house  was  situated  along  the  line  of 
route,  and  at  an  early  hour  found  themselves  with  a 
number  of  other  guests  on  the  large  balcony  overlooking 
the  scene  of  action.  From  their  exalted  position  they 
were  able  to  look  down  upon  the  crowd  which  grew 
steadily  greater ;  and  there  was  no  lack  of  entertain- 
ment as  they  viewed  the  various  types  of  humanity 
gathered  together  in  a  common  cause,  in  which  loyalty 
was  the  predominant  factor. 

Vehicles  of  all  kinds  were  ranged  up  along  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd,  the  occupants  commanding  a  view 
over  the  heads  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbours,  who 
pressed  forwards,  jostling  each  other  in  their  efforts  to 
get  as  near  to  the  front  ranks  as  possible  ;  while  mounted 
troopers  patrolled  the  centre  of  the  road  with  all  the 
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conscious  dignity  of  their  office,  their  noble  steeds 
pressing  back  the  crowd  from  passing  the  bounds, 
yet  with  a  gentleness  that  they  seemed  to  understand 
should  be  in  keeping  with  a  day  of  peace  and  loyalty 
and  goodwill. 

Happiness  and  merriment  and  good  humour  seemed 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  gave  plenty  of  scope  for 
amusement  and  comments  to  those  who  viewed  the 
scene  from  above. 

Amongst  others,  one  family  party  engaged  particular 
attention.  A  one-horse  wood-dray,  whose  wheels 
creaked  and  groaned  with  every  movement,  and  which 
seemed  to  the  onlooker  to  threaten  every  moment  a 
complete  dissolution,  bore  in  triumph  a  party  consisting 
of  father  and  mother  and  seven  children.  Happiness 
was  depicted  on  every  face,  while  a  sense  of  superiority 
was  plainly  evidenced  in  the  looks  which  they  bent  on 
the  pedestrians  whom  they  regarded,  for  once  at  any 
rate,  as  less  favoured  than  themselves.  They  had 
evidently  come  some  distance,  and  when  at  last  their 
stand  had  been  chosen,  just  opposite  the  house  where 
the  Remington  party  was  stationed,  a  huge  newspaper- 
parcel  was  unfolded,  and  the  whole  family  fell  to  the 
discussion  of  sandwiches  of  gigantic  proportions. 

The  party  on  the  balcony  had  been  watching  them 
for  some  time  in  unconcealed  amusement,  when  Amy 
Findlay,  a  tall,  fair  girl  some  years  Evelyn's  senior,  and 
gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  allied  to  strength 
of  character  and  common  sense,  remarked  after  a  short 
silence  : 
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'  There  stands,  to  my  mind,  the  embodiment  of 
concentrated  perfection  of  happiness.  I  wonder  whether 
the  "  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York,"  in 
their  grand  carriage,  and  in  all  their  sumptuous 
banqueting  to-day,  will  come  anywhere  near  these 
people  in  their  perfect  satisfaction  ! ' 

'  I  don't  mind  staking  all  I  possess  on  the  assumption 
that  they  will  not,'  Harold  Remington  put  in.  '  To 
those  people  this  will  stand  out  to  the  end  of  time  as 
a  red-letter  day  in  their  existence — that  is,  supposing 
the  father  does  not  improve  the  occasion  by  getting 
drunk  and  knocking  them  about  when  the  day's 
festivities  are  over ! '  he  added  sententiously.  '  And 
even  so,  the  probabilities  are  all  in  favour  of  the 
pleasures  so  outweighing  the  pain,  that  such  a  detail 
will  hardly  be  remembered  at  all.' 

'  To  the  surfeited  palate  of  royalty  all  this  display  and 
splendour  is  probably  little  better  than  froth,  and  about 
as  satisfying.  I  suppose  the  nearer  one  lives  to  nature 
the  greater  the  contentment.  The  beasts  are  content 
with  mere  living,  and  without  meaning  any  insult  to  our 
worthy  friends  there,  in  intelligence  and  aspiration,  if 
I  am  any  judge  of  physiognomy,  they  are  but  a  few 
stages  in  advance.' 

'  Nevertheless,  those  stages  mark  a  very  important 
difference,'  Jack  Fordyce  answered  rather  gravely — 
'  the  difference  of  a  moral  consciousness  and  a  moral 
responsibility ;  in  other  words,  the  possession  of  an 
immortal  soul,  and  the  free  will  to  choose  the  evil  or 
the  good.  Contentment  that  springs  from  mere 
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animal  satisfaction  is  not  happiness  at  all  in  my 
opinion.  Yet  I  think  the  secret  of  happiness  in  all 
classes  of  society  is  contentment.  Not  that  I  consider 
it  the  natural  state  of  man's  mind,  but  it  is  a  goal  for 
which  he  should  aim.' 

But  at  that  moment  a  shout  from  the  farther  end  of 
the  line  of  spectators,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  that  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance,  heralded  the  coming  of  those  for 
whom  they  had  been  waiting  so  long.  Soon  the 
procession  was  before  them.  Such  a  pageant  had 
never  before  met  the  eye  of  an  Australian  public :  the 
various  coloured  uniforms ;  the  outriders  with  their 
powdered  wigs  and  picturesque  attire ;  the  gorgeous 
officers,  their  scarlet  and  gold  glittering  in  the  sunlight ; 
and  above  all  the  man  whom  a  nation  had  thus  de- 
lighted to  honour. 

Little  Harry  Remington's  delight  knew  no  bounds, 
the  New  South  Wales  Lancers  especially  claiming  his 
admiration,  as  with  their  gay  pennons  floating  in  the 
breeze  they  sat  their  spirited  steeds,  with  difficulty 
curbing  their  impatience  to  break  into  a  more  vigorous 
pace. 

But  at  last  it  was  all  over,  and  when  all  trace  of  the 
procession  passed  out  of  sight,  on  its  way  citywards, 
the  crowd  dispersed  to  put  in  time  somehow  until  the 
attractions  of  the  night  called  them  forth  again. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening,  and 
darkness  had  already  fallen  on  the  land — for  May,  that 
harbinger  of  winter  in  these  southern  climes,  had  already 
turned,  and  the  curtains  of  night  fell  with  the  setting  of 
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the  sun.  But  to-night  no  one  was  disposed  to  grumble 
at  the  early  shadows,  and  as  Evelyn  Hope  with  her  party 
made  her  way  towards  the  metropolis,  along  the  St. 
Kilda  Road,  she  suddenly  came  to  a  dead  stop,  ex- 
claiming in  delight,  '  Can  this  really  be  Melbourne  or 
is  it  fairyland?'  And  indeed  there  was  every  reason 
for  enthusiasm. 

They  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  tram  in  which 
they  had  travelled  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city,  all 
excepting  foot  traffic  being  stopped  for  the  time  being 
in  its  nearer  vicinity.  At  first  inclined  to  grumble  at  the 
extra  walk  thus  imposed  upon  them,  their  murmurs 
were  soon  lost  in  a  burst  of  admiration,  as  a  curve  in  the 
road  suddenly  brought  into  view  the  fiery  columns 
that  crowned  the  Princes  Bridge  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left. 

The  wonderful  blending  of  colour,  the  perfection  of 
the  design,  and  the  majesty  of  the  conception  took  all 
who  saw  it  by  surprise.  During  their  building  many 
had  been  the  conjectures  and  the  criticisms  on  those 
towers,  and  on  the  inartistic  model  of  its  design.  But 
in  spite  of  adverse  opinion,  the  erection  had  gone  on 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  constructor.  And  now 
the  plan  was  before  them  fulfilled,  and  none  could  find 
in  it  a  flaw  ;  it  was  perfect  \ 

And  so  it  is  in  men's  lives !  We  are  so  impatient,  we 
can  see  so  little  at  a  time,  and  we  see  no  beauty,  and 
question,  Why  ?  Yet  the  great  Designer  is  behind  all, 
and  is  working  out  His  plans,  which  by-and-by  will  be 
revealed  in  all  their  completeness  and  beauty ! 
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The  months  of  work  which  had  preceded  the  day's 
events  found  certain  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  the 
effort,  for  the  city  in  its  brilliant  illumination  was  a 
testimony  to  man's  taste  and  skill  and  ingenuity.  The 
bridge  itself,  with  its  Corinthian  pillars  and  Roman  arch, 
lighted  up  with  myriads  of  electric  lights,  blended  in 
itself  the  early  centuries  with  the  twentieth  ;  while  the 
fiery  designs  on  every  side  seemed  to  change  the  whole 
character  of  the  place. 

Dick  Findlay  and  his  sister  were  amongst  the  party 
from  The  Nest,  and  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Jack 
Fordyce  to  conduct  Amy  through  the  mazes  of  the 
crowd. 

Quick  and  clever,  and  gifted  with  the  art  of  seeing  the 
humorous  side  of  every  situation,  she  made  a  delightful 
companion.  And  so  Fordyce  regarded  her,  as  together 
they  made  their  way  through  the  crowded  streets  ;  and 
care,  if  any,  was  cast  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  as 
time  passed  merrily  away. 

At  last  they  stood  on  Princes  Hill,  a  little  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  The  crowd  here  was  not  so  dense, 
and  for  a  few  moments  the  members  of  the  party,  who 
so  far  had  managed  to  keep  in  sight  of  each  other,  stood 
taking  a  view  of  the  gay  vision.  Through  a  general 
move,  Evelyn  found  herself  for  a  short  interval  alone 
with  her  cousin's  friend.  They  had  been  talking  a  lot 
of  merry  trifles,  when,  a  propos  of  nothing  that  had  gone 
before,  he  suddenly  touched  her  arm,  and  in  a  voice  in 
which  reverence  all  at  once  took  the  place  of  fun,  said, 
'  Look  ! '  at  the  same  time  pointing  upwards. 
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It  was  a  dark  night,  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
heavens  ;  but  high  up  on  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  as 
though  suspended  in  mid  air,  there  glistened  against  the 
black  sky  a  cross  of  dazzling  light.  It  seemed  almost 
as  though  it  might  have  been  placed  there  by  the 
Almighty  Himself  to  point  His  children  to  Himself — 
the  great  Monarch  of  all  the  worlds,  who  was  looking 
down  on  the  splendour  that  man's  mind  had  devised  to 
do  honour  to  one  destined  to  become  a  mere  earthly 
monarch. 

'  After  all,  what  mere  empty  show  is  all  this  splendour, 
when  we  place  beside  it  the  glorious  truth  of  which  that 
design  is  but  a  symbol.  I  wonder  how  many  in  this 
crowded  city  to-night  will  read  in  it  its  true  signi- 
ficance ? ' 

Evelyn,  taken  by  surprise,  made  no  answer,  and  at 
that  moment  she  was  claimed  by  Dick  Findlay,  who 
had  constituted  himself  her  guardian  for  the  evening, 
and  .once  again  found  herself  immersed  in  the  crowd. 
But  for  a  few  moments  the  girl  seemed  distrait,  and 
out  of  harmony  with  the  things  around  her.  The 
cross  to  her  held  no  meaning ;  religion  had  never  held 
any  place  in  her  life,  and  she  had  been  perfectly  happy 
and  content.  She  had  not  expected  to  hear  such  dis- 
tinctly religious  sentiments  fall  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
her  own  set,  especially  amidst  such  surroundings  ;  but  a 
vague  unrest  and  sense  of  dissatisfaction  seemed  to  come 
over  her,  as  it  crossed  her  mind  how,  no  less  than  three 
times  during  the  last  few  weeks,  the  subject  of  personal 
religion  had  in  a  sense  been  thrust  upon  her — first  by 
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the  old  man  who  had  been  her  travelling  companion, 
then  by  the  artless  question  of  the  little  child,  and  now 
by  the  words,  no  less  than  the  manner,  of  this  strong, 
capable  man  of  the  world. 

But  in  the  round  of  gaieties  that  followed,  all  such 
thoughts  were  soon  overlaid,  and  ceased  to  trouble  her. 


CHAPTER   V 

When  the  house  of  life  is  lonely,  and  the  light  of  love  has  fled ; 
When  your  heart,  with  passion  only,  craves  for  peace  among  the  dead  ; 
When  your  eyes  with  grief  are  tearless,  and  your  lips  but  fume  and  cry, 
Wailing  forth  in  anguish  fearless,  God,  in  mercy  let  me  die  ! 
Behold,  behold  !   I  stand  at  the  door. 

IT  was  some  weeks  after  the  events  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  when  Evelyn  Hope  stepped  from  the  train 
on  to  the  little  country  station  that  lay  nearest  her 
father's  home,  and  looked  eagerly  round  for  some  familiar 
home  face  to  greet  her  ;  but  apparently  to  no  purpose. 

Almost  immediately,  however,  the  station-master 
bustled  up,  and  she  turned  to  him  with  a  friendly  smile. 
'  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Watson,'  she  said  ;  '  have  you 
seen  any  of  my  people  about  ?  I  expected  them  here 
to  meet  me.' 

'  Good  evening,  Miss  Hope,'  replied  the  man,  re- 
spectfully raising  his  cap.  '  Glad  to  see  you  back 
again  ;  hope  you  had  a  good  time  down  town  !  Yes  ; 
Jim's  waiting  just  outside  the  station.  He  has  a  young 
horse  in,  and  was  afraid  to  leave  the  buggy  to  come 
on  to  the  platform.  But  if  you  will  go  out,  miss,  I'll 
see  that  your  luggage  is  all  right* 

'  Here,  you,  Bill ! '  he  called  to  a  lanky  youth  who 

4o 
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stood  holding  up  the  door-post  of  the  station-house, 
'come  and  carry  Miss  Hope's  boxes  to  the  Booroolah 
buggy.'  And  as  the  lad  shuffled  off  to  do  his  bidding, 
Evelyn  made  her  way  to  the  rear  of  the  small  station 
building,  where,  as  Watson  had  said,  the  man  was 
standing  at  his  horses'  heads. 

'  Well,  Jim,  here  I  am  back  again  ! '  the  girl  called 
cheerily,  as  she  came  up  to  the  buggy. 

'  And  right  down  glad  I  be  to  see  you,  Miss  Evelyn,' 
replied  the  man,  extending  a  horny  hand  and  shaking 
hers  as  though  he  never  meant  to  stop.  '  Booroolah  is 
never  the  same  place  when  you  are  out  of  it ;  and  the 
missis,  I  know,  is  just  counting  the  minutes  till  she  sees 
you  again.  And  how's  Miss  Mildred — beggin'  her 
pardon,  Mrs.  Remington,  and  the  little  boy?'  the  man 
went  on. 

'She  is  well,  thank  you,  Jim,'  Evelyn  answered,  'and 
more  beautiful  than  ever.' 

'  Humph !  it  wouldn't  be  me  as  would  give  a  fig  for 
her  beauty  alongside  of  your  bonny  face,'  Jim  replied 
emphatically,  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  old  and  valued 
servant ;  but  the  girl  only  laughed,  as,  her  luggage 
having  been  disposed  of  in  its  inner  recesses,  she  sprang 
lightly  into  the  buggy. 

'  How  was  it  my  father  did  not  drive  in  to  meet  me 
himself?'  Evelyn  asked,  as  the  man  tucked  the  buggy 
rugs  warmly  about  her  in  preparation  for  the  sixteen- 
mile  drive.  '  I  quite  expected  to  see  him.' 

'  Aye,'  answered  the  man, '  and  fine  and  vexed,  too, 
he  was  that  he  couldn't  come ;  but  it  was  only  this 
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mornin'  that  he  had  word  about  some  stock  he  is  after 
buyin',  and  he  had  to  start  right  off,  and  most  likely 
will  not  get  back  until  late  to-night.  Steady  there, 
Madcap  ! '  he  broke  off,  as  one  of  the  pair,  a  handsome 
young  bay,  plunged  forward,  impatient  at  the  delay. 
Then,  gathering  the  reins  firmly  in  his  strong  hands, 
he  turned  the  horses'  heads  in  the  direction  of  home. 

'  I  am  just  longing  to  hold  the  reins  again,'  Evelyn 
said,  as  they  made  their  way  along  the  main  street 
of  the  little  township.  '  Fancy,  nearly  four  months 
without  being  on  horseback,  and  almost  without 
driving  I  How  splendidly  she  travels!'  she  went  on, 
'  and  what  a  little  beauty  she  is ! '  and  she  looked 
admiringly  at  the  spirited  Madcap.  '  I  will  let  you 
drive  until  we  are  across  the  river,'  she  said,  '  and  then 
you  must  give  me  the  reins.' 

'  No,  miss,'  answered  the  man  firmly,  '  not  to-day  ! 
Bobs  is  safe  enough,  but  I  wouldn't  let  you  drive 
Madcap  yet,  not  for  all  the  gold  of  the  Hindies.' 

'  Why,  Jim,'  answered  the  girl  in  some  surprise  and 
a  slight  inflexion  of  annoyance  in  her  tone, '  I  haven't 
seen  the  horse  yet  that  I  am  afraid  of,  you  ought  to 
know  that!' 

'  I  believe  you,  Miss  Eva,'  Jim  answered,  looking  at 
her  with  admiration  and  affection  in  his  glance.  '  You 
never  was  afraid  of  anything  in  the  way  of  horseflesh 
from  the  time  you  was  a  tiny  little  tot  of  eighteen 
months,  when  I  put  you  on  horseback,  and  you  screamed 
because  I  wanted  to  hold  you  on  ;  but  all  the  same,  I 
would  be  afeard  for  you  with  Madcap.  She's  as  full 
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of  tricks  as  "  a  hegg's  full  of  meat,"  as  the  sayin'  is,  and 
needs  a  stronger  hand  than  them  little  white  ones  of 
yours.  There's  no  one  but  myself  I  would  trust  her 
to  as  yet,  not  even  the  master.'  And  he  drew  himself 
up  in  conscious  pride,  for  Jim  gloried  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  known  as  the  best  driver  in  the  district.  '  I 
would  not  have  put  her  in  to-day,'  he  went  on, '  knowing 
you  would  be  wantin'  to  get  them  little  hands  on  the 
reins,  but  Topsy  went  suddenly  lame,  and  the  other 
pair  was  away  in  the  far  paddock.' 

But  just  then  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  them  in 
sight  of  the  long  white  bridge  which  spanned  the  waters 
of  the  Murray,  and  connected  the  Colonies,  or  as  they 
now  must  be  called,  the  States,  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales ;  and  it  required  all  Jim's  attention  to 
pilot  the  spirited  pair  across  its  expanse. 

At  last  the  bridge  was  safely  crossed,  and  Madcap, 
feeling  she  had  her  master  behind  her,  settled  into  a 
fast  but  steady  pace,  and  Evelyn  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion. '  Is  everything  going  on  well  at  the  station  ?  '  she 
asked ;  '  grass  should  be  plentiful  after  those  splendid 
rains.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  man, '  feed's  plentiful  enough,  and 
everything  gives  promise  of  a  good  season.'  But  there 
was  a  trace  of  discontent  in  the  tone  that  Evelyn  did 
not  fail  to  notice. 

'  Well,  what  is  the  trouble,  Jim  ? '  she  asked  presently, 
as  the  old  man  relapsed  into  a  momentary  gloomy 
silence. 

'  I   'spose  you  have  heard   of  the  visitor   there   has 
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been  at  Booroolah  these  few  weeks,'  he  said  rather 
gruffly,  and  giving  the  reins  a  somewhat  vicious  tug 
which  sent  Madcap  off  again  at  redoubled  speed. 

'  No/  replied  the  girl  carelessly,  for  visitors  were  of 
common  occurrence  at  the  station,  and  one  more  or  less 
made  little  impression.  '  Mother  may  have  mentioned 
it,  but  I  do  not  remember  her  speaking  of  any  one 
being  there  for  any  length  of  time.  Is  the  visitor  some 
one  very  special,  that  you  are  so  interested  in  him  ? ' 
she  added  rather  mischievously,  for  she  knew  from  his 
aggrieved  tone  that  the  old  man  bore  the  person  in 
question  some  grudge,  and  she  wanted  to  draw 
him  out. 

'  He  is  a  young  chap,  come  out  from  the  old  country,' 
Jim  explained — '.the  son  of  some  one  the  master  knew 
there.  Leastways,  he  says  he  is  ;  whether  or  no,  he 
makes  himself  very  free  about  the  place,  asking  ques- 
tions what  don't  concern  him,  and  poking  his  nose 
everywhere  where  he  ain't  wanted,  and  giving  his 
opinion  on  things  he  don't  know  nothin*  about,  and 
altogether  making  himself  objectionable  every  way.' 

'  Indeed,'  Evelyn  answered,  with  rather  an  amused  air, 
for  she  knew  the  jealous  nature  of  this  old  and  valued 
servant  where  the  station  or  any  of  the  station  family 
were  concerned.  {  And  what,  may  I  ask,  is  the  name 
of  this  very  obnoxious  guest  ? ' 

'  Oh  ! '  replied  the  old  man,  '  'is  name  is  just  like  all 
the  rest  of  'im,  very  grand  in  the  front  and  very  common 
behind  ;  'e  reminds  me  of  them  'ouses  one  'ears  about, 
what's  Queen  Anne  in  the  front  and  Mary  Ann  at  the 
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back — just  all  show.  P'raps  'e  's  a  gentleman,  but  if 
'e  z>,  then  /  ain't  ever  seen  one  before.  As  to 
'is  name,  it  is  Mr.  Bertram  Smith,  and  'ow  the  master 
puts  up  with  'im  just  passes  me.  Anybody  would 
think  'e  owned  the  place,  the  way  'e  goes  on,  especially 
when  the  master  is  not  there.  No,  you  needn't  smile, 
Miss  Eva ;  nothin'  is  free  from  'is  meddling,  not  even 
your  Bonnie.  The  other  day  'e  ordered  one  of  the 
boys  to  saddle  up  Bonnie,  as  'e  'ad  a  mind  to  'ave 
a  ride  on  'er ;  and  when  Sam  told  'im  as  'ow  she  was 
your  pony,  and  no  one  else  had  a  right  even  to  look  at 
'er,  'e  gave  'im  a  cuff  over  the  ear,  and  told  'im  'e 
would  ride  any  'orse  'e  'ad  a  mind  to,  and  'e  could 
go  to  blazes.  And  'e  just  took  the  saddle,  and  was 
goin'  to  saddle  'er  'imself,  when  the  master  come  and 
asked  what  all  the  row  was  about?  And  for  once  'e 
just  gave  that  young  man  a  piece  of  'is  tongue,  and 
told  'im  as  'ow  that  pony  was  'is  daughter's,  and  he 
would  allow  no  liberties  to  be  took  with  'er,  and  then 
'e  ordered  Sam  to  take  off  the  saddle.  But  my,  didn't 
'e  give  the  master  a  devilish  look ! — at  least,  so  Sam 
says  ;  I  wasn't  there  at  the  time  myself.' 

And  having  thus  relieved  his  mind  in  this  burst  of 
eloquence,  the  old  man  regained  his  usual  good  humour, 
and  before  long  Evelyn  found  herself  in  sight  of  home. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  sky,  and  the  shadows  had 
lengthened  almost  to  their  limit,  when  at  last  the  buggy 
turned  through  the  large  white  gates  that  led  from  the 
road  into  what  was  known  as  the  Homestead  Run  ; 
and  entering  another  gate  at  its  farther  end,  they  found 
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themselves  in  the  natural  avenue  of  Murray  Pine,  which 
ended  in  the  more  open  space  laid  out  in  lawn  and 
gardens  surrounding  The  Homestead  itself. 

Despite  the  sharpness  of  the  air,  a  tall,  comely-looking 
woman  was  standing,  bareheaded  except  for  a  light 
scarf  which  she  had  thrown  carelessly  over  her,  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  path,  eagerly  watching  for  the  first 
view  of  the  traveller  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  horses  come 
to  a  standstill,  before  Evelyn  was  in  her  mother's  arms. 

'  And  how  are  you,  my  darling  ? '  the  mother  asked, 
as,  the  first  greeting  over,  she  held  her  at  arms'  length 
and  fondly  looked  into  the  face  of  the  girl,  rosy  with 
health  and  ruddy  with  the  long  drive. 

'  Well  as  I  can  be,  mother  dear,'  the  girl  replied, 
throwing  her  arm  around  her  mother's  waist,  as  they 
made  their  way  to  the  main  entrance,  '  and  just 
delighted  to  be  home  again."  And  indeed  the  Booroolah 
Homestead  was  without  doubt  a  home  to  be  coveted, 
and  typical  of  many  another  to  be  found  in  Australia 
amongst  the  wealthy  squatters  or  graziers. 

A  rambling,  commodious  building  it  was,  one  story 
in  height,  and  showing  signs  of  having  been  added  to 
at  various  periods,  which,  if  giving  to  it  some  irregularity 
of  shape,  added  considerably  to  its  picturesque  appear- 
ance. And  a  wide  veranda  running  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  not  only  sheltered  the  house  itself,  but 
softened  any  ruggedness  in  its  architecture  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  evident.  It  had  been  Evelyn's 
home  from  her  babyhood,  and,  to  her  eyes  at  least,  no 
other  could  compare  with  it  in  any  of  its  details. 
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The  house  was  built  on  a  slight  elevation ;  and  as 
they  stood  before  entering,  looking  down  over  the 
surrounding  country,  and  listening  to  the  melodious 
liquid  notes  of  the  magpies  and  other  birds,  which  were 
the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness,  Evelyn  heaved 
a  sigh  of  content. 

'  How  peaceful  it  all  is,'  she  said,  '  after  the  rush 
and  bustle  of  the  last  few  weeks !  I  would  not  have 
missed  it  for  anything  ;  but,  after  all,  "  there  is  no  place 
like  home." ' 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  the  girl  had  removed  her 
travelling  garments,  and  had  received  the  hearty  welcome 
home  of  the  servants,  with  whom  she  was  a  great 
favourite,  mother  and  daughter  sat  in  the  cosy  breakfast- 
room  over  a  dainty  tea,  while  a  bright  wood  fire  burned 
in  the  open  fireplace. 

'  Father  was  sorry  and  vexed  to  have  to  be  away 
the  day  you  were  coming  home,  dearie/  Mrs.  Hope 
said  after  a  while  ;  '  but  it  was  very  important  that 
he  should  go,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  late 
before  he  gets  home.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  if  you 
were  tired  not  to  wait  up,  he  would  see  you  in  the 
morning.' 

'  Oh ! '  Evelyn  replied,  '  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired  ; 
I  shall  wait  up,  of  course.  I  was  disappointed  that  he 
should  be  away  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  very  nice  to  have 
this  cosy  little  time  all  to  ourselves  this  first  evening. 
There  is  so  much  to  tell  you,  I  hardly  know  where  to 
begin.' 

And  then  conversation  turned  to  the  experiences  of 
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the  last  few  months,  and  all  the  gaieties  she  had 
attended  in  connexion  with  the  royal  visit ;  and  so  the 
evening  slipped  quietly  away. 

'  By  the  way,  mother,'  Evelyn  said,  as  something  at 
last  recalled  the  guest  that  the  old  servant-man  had 
referred  to  on  the  homeward  drive,  but  who  had  since 
passed  from  her  memory,  '  who  is  this  Mr.  Bertram 
Smith  that  is  staying  here,  and  whom  old  Jim  seems 
to  have  taken  such  a  set  against  ? ' 

A  faint  shadow  passed  over  Mrs.  Hope's  kindly  face 
as  she  replied,  '  He  is  a  young  fellow  come  out  from 
home  "  to  gain  colonial  experience,"  he  says,  and 
brought  letters  of  introduction  to  your  father.  It  seems 
he  is  the  son  of  some  one  he  knew  in  the  Old  Country, 
and  I  fancy  has  been  under  some  kind  of  obligation  to ; 
but  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,  only  that  he  has 
come,  and  from  present  appearances  intends  to  stay. 
But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  like  him  no  better  than  Jim 
does,  though  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  things  Jim 
complains  of. 

*  Somehow  I  do  not  trust  him,  and  I  believe  he  has 
some  axe  to  grind  by  coming  here.  But  father  only 
gets  vexed  if  I  say  anything,  though  he  has  not  been 
himself  since  this  man  came.  He  is  worried  and  absent- 
minded,  and  often  restless  and  irritable.  I  only  wish  I 
could  see  some  end  to  the  visit.  Personally  I  see  very 
little  of  our  guest  except  at  meal-times,  and  he  has 
little  to  say  in  my  company  ;  but  he  talks  at  great 
length  to  your  father  when  they  are  alone.  Somehow 
his  very  presence  in  the  house  fills  me  with  a  vague 
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unrest,  and  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  his  coming 
bodes  us  some  ill ;  but,  dearie,  I  did  not  mean  to  trouble 
you  about  this  the  very  first  evening  of  your  home- 
coming !  And  perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  only  a  foolish 
old  croaker  ;  as  likely  as  not  he  will  soon  get  tired 
of  it,  and  take  himself  off.' 

'  Why,  I  really  think  you  must  be  getting  fanciful  in 
your  old  age,'  Evelyn  answered,  squeezing  her  mother's 
hand  affectionately  as  it  lay  on  the  table  beside  her. 
'  Whatever  harm  could  Mr.  Bertram  Smith  or  any  one 
else  do  us !  You  have  made  me  quite  curious  between 
you  to  meet  this  most  odious  young  man.  But  I  am 
afraid  you  have  been  too  much  alone  since  I  have  been 
away,  and  so  have  got  a  little  bit  morbid  in  consequence. 
Well !  I  am  home  now,  and  intend  to  alter  all  that.' 
And,  ringing  the  bell  for  the  maid  to  remove  the  tea- 
things,  she  placed  her  mother's  easy-chair  nearer  the 
fire,  and  seated  herself  on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet. 

Hardly,  however,  had  Mrs.  Hope  risen  from  the  tea- 
table,  when  with  a  faint  cry  she  put  her  hand  to  her  side, 
and  but  for  the  housemaid,  Annie,  who  entered  at  that 
moment,  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor.  Thoroughly 
terrified,  Evelyn  assisted  the  girl  in  loosening  her  mother's 
garments,  and,  restoratives  being  applied,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  spasm  passed,  and  the  colour  returned  to 
the  blanched  face. 

1  Don't  look  so  frightened,  child  ! '  Mrs.  Hope  said 
feebly,  as  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  looked  into 
the  startled  countenance  of  the  girl.  '  It  is  nothing  ;  it 
was  just  a  sudden  pain,  but  is  all  right  now.' 

4 
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'  But,  mother,'  she  said  earnestly,  looking  with  anxious 
eyes  into  her  face,  '  have  you  ever  had  anything  like  this 
before  ?  You  must  see  a  doctor  at  once.' 

'  Now,  don't  you  worry,  dear,'  replied  Mrs.  Hope 
evasively,  '  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  of  a  doctor ; 
I  have  not  been  quite  well  lately,  but  it  is  nothing,  and 
I  shall  be  quite  right  now  that  I  have  my  little  girl  back.' 
And  she  tenderly  smoothed  back  the  soft  hair  from  the 
brow  of  the  girl,  who  had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees  at 
her  mother's  side. 

For  a  little  while  the  anxious  look  did  not  leave 
Evelyn's  face,  but  as  gradually  her  mother  became 
quite  herself  again,  and  they  grew  merry  together 
over  bits  of  local  gossip  and  news,  she  banished  all 
anxiety,  especially  as  Mrs.  Hope  expressed  herself  as 
feeling  '  quite  well,'  and  insisted  upon  sitting  up  for  her 
husband's  return. 

It  was  late  when  at  last  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
heralded  Mr.  Hope's  approach ;  and  Evelyn,  knowing  he 
would  ride  straight  to  the  stable-yard,  made  her  way  to 
the  rear  of  the  house.  Except  for  the  lamp  she  carried, 
that  part  of  the  house  was  in  darkness,  for  the  servants 
had  long  since  retired ;  and  presently,  as  she  stood  wait- 
ing his  arrival,  she  found  herself  taken  up,  lamp  and  all, 
in  her  father's  strong  arms,  while  the  rather  stern  lines 
of  his  face  relaxed  as  he  kissed  her  many  times,  and  his 
cheery  voice  took  a  tender  tone  as  he  said,  '  Back  again, 
little  girl !  And  none  the  worse  for  all  the  late  hours 
and  gaiety  ?  Well,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  back  ;  home 
is  not  the  same  without  you — is  it,  mother  ? '  he  added, 
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as  he  led  her  back  into  the  room  where  her  mother  was 
seated.  Then,  throwing  himself  down  on  an  easy-chair, 
he  began  to  speak  of  the  day's  experiences. 

Mr.  Hope  was  a  tall,  finely-built  man,  a  little  past 
middle  age  ;  in  his  youth  he  must  have  been  singularly 
handsome,  and  even  now  retained  a  fair  share  of  good 
looks,  though  iron-grey  had  replaced  the  black  of  former 
years  in  his  hair  and  beard. 

Seen  in  the  brightly-lighted  sitting-room,  Evelyn 
fancied  there  was  a  change  in  him  ;  he  seemed  to  have 
aged  during  the  months  she  had  been  away,  and  in 
repose  his  face  wore  a  harassed,  worn  look  she  had  never 
noticed  before.  Was  it  that  absence  had  made  her  eyes 
keener?  she  asked  herself,  or  was  that  mysterious 
stranger,  whom  she  had  not  yet  seen,  in  any  way 
responsible  ? 

Later  on,  when  she  had  retired  to  her  own  room  for 
the  night,  the  thought  came  back  to  her.  Somehow  a 
shadow  seemed  to  have  fallen  across  her  home-coming, 
which,  if  not  very  great,  had  dimmed  the  perfect  joy  to 
which  she  had  looked  forward,  and  which  brought  a 
foreboding  of  evil  as  a  rule  quite  foreign  to  her  sunny 
nature. 

But  with  the  return  of  day  her  fears  and  fancies  melted 
away.  Everything  seemed  the  same  as  usual  in  the 
dear  old  home,  and  her  introduction  to  the  guest  who 
had  roused  old  Jim's  dislike  and  her  mother's  distrust 
found  nothing  to  justify  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
He  was  of  the  type  that  would  be  spoken  of  as  a  '  gent ' 
rather  than  a  gentleman,  but  handsome  after  a  some- 
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what  coarse  pattern,  was  fairly  educated,  and  on  the 
surface  not  altogether  wanting  in  refinement. 

More  than  once  at  different  times  young  Englishmen— 
'  Jackoos/  as  they  are  called — had  come  out  to  Booroolah 
Station  to  gain  colonial  experience,  and  to  be  initiated 
into  the  life  of  an  Australian  squatter  by  practical  work 
in  all  that  pertained  to  it  ;  and  this  young  man  appeared 
in  no  way  different  from  them,  except  that  he  preferred 
to  gain  his  experience  by  sauntering  round,  hands  in 
pockets  and  pipe  in  mouth,  watching  and  making 
suggestions  to  the  station  hands. 

On  Evelyn  personally  he  made  little  impression  one 
way  or  another,  and  he  seemed  perfectly  content,  as  far 
as  the  women-folk  were  concerned,  to  go  his  own  road 
without  troubling  them  too  much  with  his  company. 

And  so  the  weeks  slipped  by.  Visitors  came  and  went, 
and  they  in  turn  visited  at  neighbouring  stations,  and 
altogether  life  had  fallen  back  into  the  ordinary  routine 
of  work  and  pleasure. 

One  morning,  about  five  weeks  after  Evelyn's  return, 
Mr.  Hope  announced  at  breakfast  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  ride  into  Clayton,  a  town  of  some  con- 
siderable importance  about  twenty  miles  distant. 

As  he  had  a  fair  amount  of  business  to  transact,  he 
would  in  all  probability  not  return  until  the  following 
day.  Going  out  to  the  stable-yard  about  an  hour  later, 
Evelyn  discovered  old  Jim  saddling  Madcap  in  some 
perturbation  of  mind,  while  her  father  stood  at  a  little 
distance  fastening  on  his  spurs.  Evelyn,  at  all  times 
a  keen  lover  of  horses,  had  since  her  home-coming  made 
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considerable  advance  in  her  acquaintance  with  the 
beautiful  creature  that  at  the  present  moment  was 
restlessly  pawing  the  ground,  anxious  to  get  away  from 
the  restrictions  that  held  her.  As  the  girl  came  near, 
and  stroking  her  head  fearlessly  held  some  sugar 
temptingly  before  her,  she  gave  a  soft  neigh  of  recogni- 
tion, and  took  the  tempting  morsel  with  a  gentle- 
ness that  even  her  own  pet  Bonnie  could  not  have 
rivalled. 

But  still,  as  the  old  man  continued  his  preparations, 
his  hands  trembled  slightly,  and  there  was  a  look  of 
anxiety  on  his  kind  old  jface.  '  Miss  Eva,'  he  said 
presently  in  an  undertone,  '  I  wish  you  would  persuade 
the  master  not  to  ride  Madcap  to-day.  I  don't  like  it, 


indeed   I   don't,  miss,'  he  w 


on  ;  '  she's  that  vicious, 


she  ain't  safe.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  Jim  ! '  answered  the  girl,  looking  at 
him  with  some  amazement^  '  why,  there  is  no  vice  in 
her  at  all.  Look  at  her  nowj  how  quiet  and  gentle  she 
is,'  she  added,  as  the  animal  took  some  more  of  the 
dainty  from  her  hand. 

'  Yes,  miss,  I  know,'  answered  the  man, '  it's  just  the 
magic  way  you've  got  with  you,  that  makes  'er  seem 
lamb-like  and  gentle  all  at  once  ;  but  she  ain't  like  this 
always.  It  ain't  only  that  that  makes  me  nervous-like, 
it's  a  dream  I  'ad  last  night.  I  saw  'er  just  as  plain  as 
I  see  'er  now,  saddled  and  bridled,  but  comin'  along  the 
road  at  a  mad  gallop,  the  reins  'anging,  and  no  rider 
on  her  back.  I  tried  to  catch  'er,  and  I  couldn't ;  she 
just  threw  me  down,  and  then  she  seemed  to  get  right 
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into  the  'ouse  and  smashed  things  up  awful,  until 
there  didn't  seem  any  beauty  left  in  it' 

But  the  rest  of  the  recital  was  cut  short  by  the 
girl's  ringing  laugh.  '  Why,  Jim,'  she  said,  '  you  must 
have  been  indulging  in  too  hearty  a  supper,  and  so 
suffered  from  nightmare.  But  in  any  case  I  don't  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  my  father  riding  Madcap, 
she  is  not  at  all  likely  to  devastate  the  house  ;  and  as 
for  father,  I  think  he  is  capable  of  managing  most 
horses  that  I  have  ever  seen. ' 

'  All  the  same,'  grumbled  the  old  man,  '  it's  like 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence,  it  is  ;  and  so  I've  told 
the  master,  but  'e  only  laughs  at  me.' 

Then  before  Evelyn  could  reply,  Mr.  Hope,  who  had 
come  up  in  time  to  hear  the  last  words,  answered 
sternly,  '  Now  then,  Jim,  no  more  of  that  old  woman's 
nonsense,  about  dreams  and  the  like  ;  don't  go  putting 
your  crazy  ideas  into  Miss  Evelyn's  head.  I  don't 
know  what  has  come  over  you,  man,'  he  added  more 
gently,  '  to  make  such  a  mouthful  about  nothing.  If 
I  cannot  ride  any  horse  after  thirty  years  of  bush  life, 
it  is  a  pity ! '  And  after  a  hasty  farewell  to  wife  and 
daughter,  he  swung  himself  into  the  saddle,  while 
Evelyn  admiring  his  firm  seat  and  perfect  control  of 
the  spirited  animal,  smiled  at  the  old  man's  foolish 
fancies ;  and  the  thought  crossed  her  mind  that  the 
usually  sensible  Jim,  who  had  been  on  the  station  ever 
since  her  father's  coming  to  it,  thirty  years  ago,  must 
surely  be  getting  into  his  dotage. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hope   cantered   along   the  road  for 
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some  miles  at  a  rapid  pace.  Madcap  needed  no  urging, 
for  she  was  fresh  and  full  of  life,  and,  in  spite  of 
anxious  cares,  her  rider  felt  a  delightful  feeling  of  ex- 
hilaration as  he  passed  rapidly  through  the  cold  crisp 
July  air.  But  when  some  miles  had  been  passed, 
her  pace  slackened,  and  her  rider  fell  into  a  train  of 
musing  thought. 

Mr.  Hope  was  a  man  honoured  and  respected  through- 
out the  district  for  his  honour  and  integrity.  He  had 
never  been  known  to  do  a  mean  action,  and,  though 
somewhat  stern  in  manner,  was  strictly  just  in  all  his 
dealings.  He  was  a  man  who  knew  his  own  mind  and 
acted  upon  it,  and,  having  once  formed  an  opinion  or 
decided  upon  a  course  of  action,  seldom  swerved  from 
it. 

But  a  serious  problem  undreamed  of  until  the  last 
few  weeks  had  come  into  his  life — a  problem  in  which 
his  whole  truth,  honour,  and  affections  were  involved. 
All  sorts  of  solutions  had  passed  through  his  mind,  only 
to  be  put  on  one  side  ;  but  the  time  had  come  when  he 
must  take  some  decided  action,  and  it  was  for  this  end 
he  had  arranged  his  appointment  with  his  man  of 
business  in  Clayton. 

The  day  had  drawn  to  its  close,  and  some  friends 
who  had  driven  to  Booroolah  from  a  neighbouring 
station  had  not  long  taken  their  departure.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evening;  the  air  had  a  sharp,  frosty  feeling, 
but  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  moon  at  its  full  shone 
brightly,  making  the  night  almost  as  light  as  day. 
Everything  was  quiet  and  still,  and  Evelyn  lingered 
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on  the  veranda  after  saying  farewell  to  her  guests, 
charmed  with  the  night's  beauty.  Suddenly  away  in 
the  distance  her  practised  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  gallop,  and  as  it  came  nearer  she  began  to 
speculate  idly  as  to  who  it  might  be.  'In  all  prob- 
ability one  of  the  station  hands,'  she  said  to  herself, 
as  the  rider  turned  in  the  avenue  gate  ;  but  as  he 
made  his  way  towards  the  front  entrance,  a  sudden 
fear  took  possession  of  the  girl's  breast,  and  she  watched 
almost  breathlessly  as  the  horseman,  reaching  the  gate  v 
that  divided  the  avenue  from  the  garden  proper,  dis- 
mounted, and,  fastening  his  horse  to  the  railing,  came 
hurriedly  up  the  garden  path. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  about  five-and-thirty,  of 
medium  height,  and  with  a  clean-shaven  face,  clear  cut 
and  capable.  In  the  moonlight  from  where  she  stood 
Evelyn  recognized  in  him  a  young  doctor  who  had 
been  in  Clayton  for  the  last  three  years,  and  who  had 
been  an  occasional  guest  at  Booroolah. 

One  glance  at  his  face,  and  the  girl  knew  something 
terrible  had  happened.  With  a  low  cry  she  flew  down 
the  path  to  meet  him,  and,  without  giving  him  time 
to  speak,  her  worst  fears  more  than  realized  by  the 
agitation  of  his  manner,  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  Dr.  Ludlow, 
tell  me !  Is  it  my  father  ? '  Then  as  the  young  man 
struggled  to  find  words — all  that  he  had  prepared 
suddenly  leaving  him  at  her  unexpected  question — 
she  cried  out  piteously,  '  But  you  need  not  tell  me  ; 
I  know  it.' 

And  Dr.  Ludlow,  taking  the  girl's  trembling  hands 
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in  both  of  his,  replied  in  tones  tremulous  with  feeling, 
'  Yes,  Miss  Evelyn,  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  say 
to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings ;  your  father  has  met 
with  an  accident,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
is  seriously  injured." 

But  Evelyn,  with  an  agonized  cry  and  with  an 
intuition  for  which  she  could  not  account,  drew  her 
hands  from  his,  and  covering  her  white  face,  moaned, 
'  He  is  dead,  I  know  ;  you  cannot  deceive  me.  Tell 
me,  how  did  it  happen  ? ' 

In  a  few  words  he  told  how  Mr.  Hope  soon  after 
reaching  Clayton  had  called  upon  the  local  solicitor, 
but  finding  him  engaged  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  later  hour,  and,  mounting  Madcap,  had 
turned  in  the  direction  of  another  part  of  the  town 
where  he  had  business  to  transact.  He  had  gone 
but  a  few  paces  along  the  main  street,  when  a  steam- 
roller which  was  being  used  in  the  mending  of  an 
adjacent  street  turned  the  corner  immediately  in  front 
of  him,  and  the  country-bred  horse  had  taken  fright. 
No  one  knew  exactly  how  it  happened.  It  was  sup- 
posed Mr.  Hope  was  riding  carelessly,  for  he  was  well 
known  in  the  district  as  a  good  horseman,  and  not 
easily  unseated  ;  but  as  the  terrified  animal  plunged 
and  reared  he  was  flung  from  the  saddle,  and  before 
the  horse  could  be  stopped  he  had  been  dragged  some 
distance  along  the  road. 

Many  hands  had  come  to  his  assistance,  and  two 
doctors,  himself  and  an  older  man,  were  hastily  sum- 
moned ;  but  there  was  little  to  be  done.  He  never 
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regained  consciousness,  and  in  a  short  time  had  breathed 
his  last. 

Evelyn  had  listened  in  stunned  silence  as  the  doctor 
told  his  story.  He  had  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  but  as  he 
finished  they  were  startled  by  a  loud  cry,  and,  turning 
round,  the  young  man  was  just  in  time  to  catch  in  his 
arms  the  fainting  form  of  Mrs.  Hope.  Curious  as  to 
who  the  late  visitor  could  be,  she  had  made  her  way 
unnoticed  down  the  garden  path,  and  had  heard  the 
concluding  words. 

Her  shriek  brought  others  to  the  spot,  and  between 
them  they  carried  her  to  her  room.  The  sight  of  her 
mother  stricken  down  seemed  to  restore  to  Evelyn  her 
self-possession ;  and  as  the  young  man,  all  his  pro- 
fessional instincts  keenly  alert,  gave  his  orders,  the  girl 
quietly  and  without  fuss  or  excitement  obeyed  them 
to  the  letter. 

Many  times  afterwards,  looking  back  to  the  experi- 
ences of  that  terrible  night,  Dr.  Ludlow  marvelled  at 
the  sudden  change  that  seemed  to  come  over  the  girl 
in  one  short  half-hour.  Young,  bright,  and  gay,  she 
had  always  seemed  a  creature  made  for  the  sunshine, 
now  at  once  she  was  transformed  into  a  woman, 
clear-headed  and  capable,  and  with  a  command  over 
herself  that  appeared  almost  miraculous. 

At  last  everything  possible  was  done,  and  with  a 
look  of  keen  anxiety  and  pity  the  young  doctor  ceased 
his  efforts.  Evelyn,  dry-eyed,  but  with  the  strained, 
white  look  in  her  face  that  showed  anguish  past  ex- 
pressing, had  read  the  truth  in  the  man's  face,  and  threw 
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herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  loved  form.  '  Mother  ! — 
mother  ! '  she  moaned.  Her  voice  went  straight  to  the 
young  man's  heart,  and  he  turned  away  to  hide  the 
emotion  in  his  own  face.  In  all  his  professional  career 
he  had  never  experienced  anything  like  this,  and  before 
such  sorrow  he  felt  helpless. 

Vaguely  he  wished  for  his  own  young  wife,  who  was 
one  of  those  women  gifted  with  the  art  of  saying  the 
thing  that  would  be  most  helpful  in  all  such  emer- 
gencies, and  who  might  have  been  some  little  comfort 
to  the  stricken  girl  so  strangely  alone  in  this  the  first 
bitterness  of  her  crushing  sorrow. 

Placing  his  hand  softly  on  the  bowed  head,  he  said 
in  tones  of  gentlest  pity,  '  My  poor  child,  God  comfort 
you !  How  gladly  I  would  help  you  if  I  could  ;  but 
human  sympathy  can  avail  so  little  in  sorrow  like  this.' 
But  Evelyn's  only  response  was  the  hard,  tearless  sobs 
that  shook  her  slender  frame. 

The  two  maidservants,  overcome  with  grief,  were 
weeping  audibly  ;  and  the  faithful  Jim,  who  had  haunted 
the  chamber  while  there  had  been  the  least  vestige  of 
hope,  was  wandering  round  the  house  in  all  the  abandon 
of  grief  and  despair,  wringing  his  hands,  and  uttering 
imprecations  upon  the  head  of  the  hapless  Madcap. 
'  I  wish  to  God,'  he  kept  repeating,  '  that  I  had  shot  the 
brute,  before  I  let  the  master  ride  her  to-day  !  It  would 
'ave  lost  me  my  place,  but  it  would  'ave  saved  two  lives. 
Something  told  me  she  would  do  some  'arm,  and  now 
she  'as  done  it.' 

In  her  mother's  room  Evelyn  still  remained  in  the 
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same  position  ;  and  Dr.  Ludlow,  feeling  it  would  be 
better  to  rouse  her  from  the  dry-eyed  paroxysms  of 
grief,  laid  his  hand  once  again  on  her  shoulder.  She 
roused  herself  at  his  touch,  and  raised  her  head  from  her 
mother's  breast,  where  it  had  fallen.  The  mute  agony 
in  her  face  touched  him  more  than  any  loud  lament 
could  have  done ;  but  she  allowed  him  to  help  her 
to  a  chair,  while  in  the  same  tone  of  sympathy,  which 
he  had  used  before,  he  asked,  '  Did  your  mother  ever 
hint  to  you  that  she  suffered  from  any  form  of  heart 
trouble  ? ' 

'  No,'  replied  the  girl,  '  she  never  complained  of  ill- 
health  ;  the  only  thing  she  ever  spoke  of  was  a  short- 
ness of  breath,  especially  if  she  exerted  herself.  She 
passed  it  off  lightly  if  I  said  anything,  and  declared  it 
was  only  because  she  was  not  as  young  as  she  used  to 
be.  But,'  she  went  on,  '  the  evening  I  came  home  from 
Melbourne  she  had  an  attack  which  frightened  me 
very  much  at  the  time,  and  I  begged  her  to  see  a  doctor. 
Since  then  she  has  seemed  so  perfectly  well,  that  it  had 
almost  passed  from  my  mind.' 

'  My  mistress  had  several  attacks  of  that  kind,  sir, 
while  Miss  Evelyn  was  away  in  Melbourne,'  said  Annie, 
the  housemaid  ;  '  but  she  gave  us  strict  orders  we  were 
not  to  mention  it  to  Miss  Eva.  I  do  not  think  even 
Mr.  Hope  knew,  for  she  "  would  not  have  him  worried," 
she  said.' 

'  No,  that  is  true  ! '  answered  the  doctor,  addressing 
Evelyn  in  the  same  gentle  tones.  '  Your  mother's  heart 
must  have  been  affected  for  some  years.  She  suspected 
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it  herself,  and  once,  when  in  Melbourne,  unknown  to 
any  one,  consulted  a  specialist,  who  but  confirmed 
her  own  opinion.  A  few  months  ago  she  spoke  to  me 
on  one  of  my  visits  here.  I  warned  her  then  against  any 
sudden  excitement,  and  begged  of  her  to  at  least  let 
your  father  know  ;  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
made  me  promise  that  I  would  mention  it  to  no  one.  I 
saw  her  while  you  were  away,  and  she  told  me  then  that 
she  had  suffered  from  one  or  two  slight  attacks  such 
as  you  describe.  It  was  no  doubt  the  excitement  of 
your  home-coming  that  produced  the  attack  the  evening 
you  mention,  and  I  feared  the  worst  from  the  shock 
of  your  poor  father's  death.  That  was  one  of  my  chief 
reasons. for  taking  on  myself  the  sad  task  of  breaking 
to  you  the  evil  tidings.' 

All  this  time  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  guest 
whose  coming  had  caused  so  much  disquietude  ;  nor, 
indeed,  had  his  presence  been  missed.  Hearing  from 
one  of  the  men  of  Mr.  Hope's  accident  and  untimely 
death,  the  young  man,  struck  with  horror,  had  procured 
a  horse,  and  had  himself  ridden  into  Clayton,  so  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  further  tragedy  that  had  fallen 
upon  the  home. 


CHAPTER   VI 

IT  was  all  over !  Husband  and  wife  had  been  laid 
side  by  side  in  the  little  country  cemetery,  and  the 
child,  who  in  all  her  twenty-one  years  had  scarcely 
known  a  care,  was  left  to  mourn  her  loss  in  almost 
bitter  solitude.  Not  that  she  was  alone  by  any  means  ; 
indeed,  the  house  had  seemed  full  to  overflowing,  and 
friends  from  all  parts  had  vied  with  each  other  in 
showing  kindness  to  the  bereaved  girl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Remington  had  responded  at  once  to 
the  hasty  summons,  and  were  still  with  her,  ready  to 
lift  the  burden  from  her  as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power  to 
do  so. 

Through  all,  however,  the  girl  moved  as  in  a  dream — 
a  strange  apathy  seemed  to  envelop  her,  in  which 
nothing  seemed  real,  except  a  dull  sense  of  misery  from 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  rouse  herself;  yet  in  the 
midst  of  it,  some  senseless  jingle  of  rhyme  would  ring 
through  and  through  her  brain  with  tedious  persistency, 
that  made  her  wonder  dully  what  place  it  could  have 
held  in  her  memory,  that  so  worthless  and  so  forgotten 
a  thing  should  return  at  such  a  time  to  torment  her. 

In   alternation   with   these   moods   of  apathy,   there 
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came  the  consciousness  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  of 
a  feeling  of  utter  loneliness.  There  was  no  one  who 
could  quite  understand  what  her  loss  meant  to  her — 
no  one  who  shared  in  it.  In  a  numb  sort  of  way  she 
longed  for  a  sister  or  a  brother — some  one  who  could 
understand  it  as  she  understood  it.  Yet  she  almost 
despised  herself  for  what  seemed  like  ingratitude ;  for 
Harold  Remington,  his  kindly  nature  overflowing  with 
sympathy,  had  acted  a  brother's  part  in  all  particulars, 
lifting  from  her  shoulders  all  responsibilities,  super- 
intending all  arrangements,  and  otherwise  easing  her 
in  all  ways  that  affection  and  tact  could  devise. 

Mildred,  too,  meant  to  be  kind,  and  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  girl  she  had  always  regarded  as  her 
cousin.  But  hers  was  not  a  deep,  sympathetic  nature, 
and  though  nearest  in  one  way,  Evelyn  found  little 
real  comfort  in  her  society. 

Amy  Findlay  perhaps  was  the  one  to  whom  she 
turned  most — Amy,  with  her  strong,  capable,  yet  deeply 
sensitive  nature  ;  but  other  duties  prevented  her 
remaining  away  from  home.  Her  mother,  a  weak, 
ailing  woman,  was  one  who  demanded  constant  attention, 
and  the  shock  of  the  death  of  her  old  friends  had 
prostrated  her  nerves. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  funeral,  Harold  Remington 
stood  moodily  smoking  a  cigar,  and  looking  out  over 
a  paddock  where  a  number  of  fine  cattle  were  grazing. 

Though  a  search  had  been  made  in  Mr.  Hope's 
private  offices  and  elsewhere,  no  will  was  to  be  found, 
and  Mr.  Lassiter,  the  lawyer  in  Clayton,  who  was  also 
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an  old  friend  of  the  family,  had  requested  an  interview 
with  him  that  day.  As  he  stood  there,  his  thoughts 
busy  over  the  responsibilities  that  seemed  suddenly 
thrust  upon  him,  Smith  sauntered  up  and  took  his 
stand  close  to  him.  For  a  few  moments  neither  of 
them  spoke,  then,  waving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
the  grazing  cattle,  Smith  asked,  '  Now,  what  would  you 
say  would  be  about  the  value  of  this  little  lot  ?  ' 

'  I  am  not  a  squatter,  nor  yet  a  cattle-dealer,'  answered 
the  other  coldly,  '  therefore  I  cannot  enlighten  you.' 

There  was  something  about  this  young  fellow  which 
irritated  Remington  beyond  measure.  It  was  not  that 
mysterious  something  that  proclaimed  him  not  a 
gentleman,  in  spite  of  good  looks  and  well-made 
clothes  ;  but  his  airs  of  assumption,  and  the  swagger 
he  adopted,  seemed  not  only  to  jar  upon  his  nerves, 
but  to  fill  him  with  a  vague  unrest.  His  question  at 
the  present  time  and  under  present  circumstances,  so 
obviously  wanting  in  all  good  taste  and  feeling,  filled 
him  with  a  spirit  of  resentment,  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  he  addressed  him  in  tones  in  which  there  was  a 
decided  touch  of  asperity. 

'  Look  here,  Smith,'  he  said,  '  while  I  have  the 
opportunity,  I  wish  to  say,  TDon't  you  think  it  would  be 
as  well  if  you  were  to  make  other  arrangements  ?  Now 
that  Mr.  Hope  has  gone,  things  are  not  exactly  the  same 
as  they  were,  and  you  can  do  little  good  to  yourself 
or  any  one  else  by  remaining  on  here.  Whether  there  is 
a  will  or  not,  this  place  belongs  to  Miss  Hope  and ' 

'  Oh !    are  you  quite  sure  of  that   now  ? '   answered 
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the  other  with  a  sneering  smile.  '  What  if  I  contested 
the  point  on  the  grounds  of  being  Mr.  Hope's  son  and 
only  legitimate  child  ? ' 

'  You  confounded  liar,'  retorted  the  other  in  tones  of 
thunder ;  '  prove  your  words,  if  you  can  ! ' 

'  Yes,  and  I  can  prove  them,'  Smith  replied,  with  a 
sneer  ;  '  and,  what  is  more,  the  old  man  himself  acknow- 
ledged my  claim.  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  seeing  I 
brought  with  me  proofs  that  he  could  not  gainsay. 

1  Doubtless,'  he  went  on,  noting  with  satisfaction  the 
look  of  incredulous  amazement  on  Remington's  face, 
'  the  old  man  never  told  you  that  he  was  married  when 
a  very  young  man  in  England.  He  and  his  wife 
separated  within  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  and  I 
was  born  some  months  after  the  separation.  His  first 
wife,  my  mother,  was  living  when  he  married  the  second 
time.  I  will  do  the  old  man  justice  to  say  that  he 
believed  his  wife  to  be  dead ;  nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  the  same.  If  he  died  without  a  will,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  fact,  by  law  and  right  I  claim  everything. 
His  daughter  can  claim  not  one  penny,  and  not  even 
the  name  she  bears.  Go  to  old  Lassiter  if  you  like ;  he 
will  only  say  what  I  tell  you  is  true,  for  he  himself  holds 
the  proofs.' 

Without  a  word,  but  with  a  sinking  fear  at  his  heart, 
Remington  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away.  In 
spite  of  the  insolence  of  the  fellow's  manner,  he  felt 
there  was  some  truth  behind  the  story  that  he  told, 
though  he  continually  told  himself  it  was  all  a  lie. 
Without  mentioning  the  matter  to  any  one  else,  he 
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ordered  a  horse,  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  galloping 
towards  Clayton. 

Smith  watched  him  leave  the  station  with  a  sardonic 
smile  upon  his  face.  '  So,'  he  said,  '  he  would  like  me  to 
take  myself  off,  would  he  ?  Well,  he'll  find  the  shoe  will 
be  on  the  other  foot  very  shortly ;  but  I'm  not  in  a 
hurry,  I  can  wait.  I'm  a  bit  sorry  for  the  girl,  though, 
dashed  if  I  ain't !  She's  not  a  bad  sort,  when  she  don't 
go  round  looking  like  a  funeral.  I  may  perhaps  do  the 
generous  by  her,  if  she  behaves  herself.  A  couple  of 
hundred  or  so  won't  break  me,  I  reckon,  if  things  are  as 
I  expect ;  but  we'll  see,  all  in  good  time.' 

When  Remington  arrived  in  Clayton,  he  found  the 
lawyer,  a  kindly  old  man,  expecting  him  ;  he  shook 
hands  gravely,  and  he  bade  him  be  seated.  '  I  am 
afraid  this  is  a  bad  business  of  Hope's,'  he  said 
dejectedly ;  '  things  could  not  have  happened  more 
unfortunately.' 

'  Then  it  is  true  what  that  confounded  cad  told  me  ?  ' 
said  Harold,  the  colour  leaving  his  face,  and  every 
particle  of  strength  seeming  to  leave  his  frame. 

*  If  he  told  you  he  was  Mr.  Hope's  son  by  a  former 
marriage,'  the  lawyer  replied, '  I  fear  it  is  so.  It  seems 
the  mother  died  when  this  boy  was  about  ten  years  old, 
some  years  after  her  husband's  second  marriage.  He 
was  perfectly  faultless  in  the  matter,  for  he  firmly 
believed  his  wife  to  be  dead,  and  had  never  heard  of  the 
birth  of  his  son.  The  letters  which  she  left  with  the 
certificate  of  her  marriage  and  other  proofs  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  claim. 
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'  Had  he  left  a  will,'  the  lawyer  continued,  '  Evelyn 
would  have  suffered  little  financially  ;  as  it  is  she  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  her  half-brother, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him,  I  fear  she  can  expect 
little  or  no  consideration  from  that  quarter. 

'  Had  I  not  been  engaged  that  fateful  morning  when 
Mr.  Hope  called,  or  had  he  only  consented  to  wait 
a  short  ten  minutes  until  my  business  was  finished,  how 
different  everything  would  have  been  ! 

'  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  will  he  had 
arranged  to  meet  me  that  morning.  I  had  frequently 
urged  it  upon  him,  but  like  many  another  he  put  it  off 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  being  brought  face  to  face 
with  this  unexpected  contingency  that  made  him  decide 
to  delay  no  longer  in  the  matter.  A  juster  man  never 
breathed,  and  though  this  Smith  was  far  from  being  a 
man  after  his  own  heart,  he  could  not  forget  that  he  was 
his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  handicapped  in  his  birth 
and  up-bringing ;  while  at  the  same  time  what  the 
acknowledgement  of  him  as  his  son  meant  to  his  wife 
and  daughter  caused  him  untold  agony.  What  his  final 
decision  in  regard  to  this  matter  was,  his  untimely  death 
will  prevent  our  ever  knowing  ;  but,  financially,  all  would 
have  been  well  provided  for.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  bad  busi- 
ness !  Poor  child  ! — poor  child  ! '  the  kind-hearted  old 
man  went  on, '  robbed  of  parents,  fortune,  and  name  all 
at  one  blow ;  it  is  a  hard  fate  indeed  ! ' 

Harold  Remington  rode  back  that  night,  his  mind  in 
a  whirl  of  painful  thought.  He  had  arranged  that  the 
old  lawyer  should  come  out  the  following  day  to 
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Booroolah  and  explain  how  matters  stood,  but  he 
dreaded  this  added  blow  on  the  already  heavily  stricken 
girl.  He  himself  would  willingly  have  borne  the  weight 
of  the  burden  if  he  could,  but  he  knew  that  nothing 
could  avert  it  or  lighten  the  force  of  its  significance  on 
her  future  life.  '  Poor  little  girl  ! '  he  said  aloud,  '  to  be 
left  almost  penniless  on  the  top  of  the  other  loss  would 
be  bad  enough,  but  to  have  that  wretched  cad  crow  over 
her,  and  come  in  for  everything  that  she  has  regarded 
almost  as  sacred,  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  lot  ;  for  that 
he  will  forgo  one  particle  of  his  claim  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe.' 

What  an  avalanche  of  sorrow  had  suddenly  descended 
on  that  young  head  that,  until  now,  had  lived  almost 
entirely  in  the  sunshine !  And  he  wished  that  the 
breaking  of  this  new  trouble  was  well  over,  that  she 
could  get  away  to  other  scenes,  where  everything  would 
not  be  a  constant  reminder  of  what  was  dead  and  gone. 

It  was  about  a  week  later,  and  in  the  large  drawing- 
room,  huddled  up  in  an  easy-chair,  Evelyn  Hope  sat 
alone.  To-morrow  she  would  leave  the  old  home  for 
ever,  and  to-day  it  seemed  as  though  the  old  happy 
life  lay  already  years  behind  her ;  yet  it  was  barely 
a  fortnight  since  that  awful  tragedy  had  fallen  upon 
her  life,  changing  its  whole  trend  and  its  whole  purpose. 
She  was  quite  alone  except  for  the  servants,  for  Mildred 
had  driven  with  her  husband  to  a  neighbouring  station, 
and  she  was  glad  to  be  left  to  herself  for  a  few  hours. 

The  week  had  been  very  full ;  the  terrible  disclosure 
of  Smith's  relationship  to  her,  with  all  that  it  involved, 
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had  caused  a  feverish  desire  to  get  away  as  soon  as 
possible,  though  her  love  for  the  place  that  all  her  life 
had  been  her  home  was  very  real  and  very  strong. 

Bertram  Smith,  or  Hope  as  he  now  claimed  the  right 
to  be  called,  had  shown  sufficient  consideration  to 
keep  away  the  best  part  of  his  time,  and  had  intimated 
to  her  that  there  was  no  hurry  for  her  to  go  for  a  few 
weeks  ;  but  his  natural  avarice  prevented  him  from 
waiving  one  iota  of  his  claim. 

When  this  fresh  blow  had  first  fallen,  it  had  seemed 
to  Evelyn  as  though  all  feeling  were  paralysed  ;  and 
then  had  come  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  her  mother 
had  not  lived  to  face  this  new  and  unexpected  trial. 
But  now  the  deadness  had  passed  away,  and  she  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  troubles  that  had 
overtaken  her. 

For  the  father  whom  she  had  idolized,  and  whose 
very  love  for  her  had  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  journey  to  Clayton  which  had  resulted  in  his  death, 
she  had  no  thought  of  blame,  but  only  of  tenderest  pity 
for  the  anguish  of  mind  he  suffered  during  those  last 
few  weeks  of  his  life.  She  knew  now  the  reason  of 
the  lines  of  care  she  had  noticed  on  her  return  from 
Melbourne  ;  and  she  felt  if  only  she  had  known,  how 
gladly  she  would  have  comforted  him  !  But  he  had 
passed  beyond  the  possibility  of  earthly  comfort,  and 
her  one  predominating  feeling  was  the  longing  for  the 
sight  and  sound  and  touch  of  the  dear  ones,  whom  that 
newly-made  grave  hid  for  ever  from  her  view. 

For  the  loss  of  money  she   had,  as  yet,  little  care. 
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The  day  following  that  on  which  the  result  of  her 
father  dying  without  a  will  had  been  made  known,  the 
faithful  Jim  had  come  to  her  in  great  trouble  of  mind. 

'To  think  that  that  there  hupstart  should  'ave  gone 
and  stole  your  birthright,  the  thief  and  robber  that  'e 
is  ! '  he  had  said,  in  a  torrent  of  righteous  wrath.  '  If 
'e  thinks  as  I'll  ever  put  in  another  hour's  work  on  the 
old  place  for  'is  good  and  profit,  'e  is  mightily  mistaken,' 
he  went  on.  '  I  'ad  thought  to  end  my  days  on  the 
place  where  I  'ad  worked  for  so  many  years,  but  never 
a  day  do  I  stay  after  my  old  master's  daughter  'as  been 
turned  out  of  'er  own  ! 

'But  oh,  Miss  Eva,  my  bonny  bairn,'  he  continued, 
taking  her  hand  in  his  hard  old  palm,  'there's  about 
four  or  five  'undred  pounds  as  I'd  saved  up  for  old  age  ; 
but  I've  plenty  of  good  work  left  in  me  yet,  for  all  that 
I'm  bordering  on  sixty,  and  most  like  will  never  use  it. 
It  ain't  much  for  you,  but  if  you'll  do  me  the  honour 
to  take  it,  it  might  'elp  you  along  a  little  way,  and  I'd 
feel  proud  to  know  it  could  be  some  little  service  to 
you.' 

But  the  girl,  taking  the  rough,  toil-worn  old  hand  in 
both  of  hers,  stroked  it  softly  as  she  answered  through 
tears  that  blinded,  and  almost  choked  her  utterance, 
'  Jim  ! — dear  old  Jim  I  I  couldn't  take  your  money,  but 
I  thank  you  all  the  same.  I  am  not  quite  penniless, 
and  I  mean  to  work  for  my  own  living  as  soon  as  I  can 
find  something  to  do.' 

Then,  as  the  big  tears  gathered  and  rolled  down'  the 
furrowed  cheeks,  she  cried,  '  Don't,  Jim  ! — dear  old  Jim  ! 
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I  can't  bear  it  You  must  not  grieve  for  that ;  others 
much  better  than  I  have  had  to  earn  their  own  living. 
I  will  never  forget  you,  and  all  your  kindness  to  me 
ever  since  I  was  a  baby  ;  and  if  ever  I  need  money, 
I  will  promise  to  ask  you  for  it  before  any  one  else. 
Will  that  satisfy  you? '  And  stooping  down  she  let  her 
lips  rest  lightly  on  the  forehead  of  the  old  servant 
whose  love  for  her  through  infancy,  childhood,  and 
womanhood  had  fallen  little  short  of  worship,  and 
whose  crowning  proof  just  shown  touched  her  as  nothing 
had  since  sorrow  had  fallen  upon  her. 

And  now  the  packing  was  all  finished  ;  some  things, 
specifically  her  own,  had  been  disposed  of.  Her  new 
piano,  her  father's  last  present  to  her,  had  been  bought 
by  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  altogether,  with  a  small 
sum  which  came  to  her  from  her  mother,  her  possessions- 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  pounds.  This  was 
enough  to  keep  her  for  a  time,  or  to  lay  by  for  some 
possible  future  emergency ;  but  she  recognized  that  for 
the  future  she  must  depend  mainly  upon  her  own 
exertions. 

True,  Harold  had  offered  her  a  home,  urging,  as  an 
inducement,  her  own  mother's  goodness  to  his  wife  when 
but  a  penniless  child.  But,  except  temporarily,  she  had 
gratefully,  though  firmly,  refused  to  accept  his  offer. 
She  could  not  eat  the  bread  of  dependence,  she  said, 
when  she  had  health  and  strength  to  labour  for  herself. 
She  must  find  work  of  some  kind,  and  indeed  she  would 
be  happier  so.  And  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  Harold, 
said  no  more. 
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This  afternoon  was  almost  the  first  time  she  had  been 
alone  and  at  leisure  to  think,  and  as  she  sat  crouched 
over  the  fire,  her  thoughts  seemed  to  correspond  with 
the  gloom  of  the  outside  world  ;  for  a  stormy  night  had 
left  a  lowering  sky  and  a  sun  hidden  by  thick  clouds, 
while  the  wind  moaned  through  the  trees  and  round 
the  corners  of  the  house. 

Would  the  sun  ever  shine  for  her  again,  as  it  had 
done  before  this  trouble  came  upon  her  ?  she  wondered. 
Could  she  ever  again  know  real  happiness,  ever  find 
any  one  who  could  in  any  degree  fill  the  place  of  those 
who  had  gone  ? 

A  feeling  of  intense  loneliness  possessed  her,  and 
almost  unconsciously  there  recurred  to  her  mind  the 
words  that  the  old  man,  her  fellow  traveller,  had  spoken 
in  the  railway  carriage.  So  long  ago  it  seemed  to  her 
now.  '  It  is  God  alone  that  can  satisfy  the  human 
heart.  You  may  not  feel  it  now,  but  sooner  or  later 
you  will  find  it  true.' 

Had  that  time  come  ?  she  wondered  vaguely ;  and 
in  what  way  did  God  satisfy  the  soul  ?  She  could  not 
tell  ;  but  in  the  darkness  she  seemed  groping  for  some- 
thing, she  did  not  yet  know  what ! 

Since  her  double  bereavement,  letters  of  condolence 
had  poured  in  upon  her,  most  of  them  bearing  on  their 
face  the  difficulty  of  those  who  had  penned  them  in 
finding  suitable  language  to  express  their  sympathy, 
without  giving  an  additional  stab  to  the  sufferer ;  and 
as  a  consequence  they  all  reverted  more  or  less  to  the 
same  conventional  type. 
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One,  however,  had  stood  out,  and  though  at  the  time 
it  had  made  little  impression,  she  recalled  it  now  with 
strange  vividness.  It  was  from  Jack  Fordyce,  of  whom 
she  had  seen  a  good  deal  during  the  weeks  following 
the  royal  visit. 

He  was  a  reserved  man,  who  had  always  seemed  even 
older  than  his  years,  and  in  comparison  she  had  always 
felt  herself  youthful  in  the  extreme.  He  was  a  man  who 
seldom  talked  religion  ;  indeed  his  exclamation  on  the 
night  of  the  illuminations,  when  he  drew  her  attention 
to  the  Cross  of  Light,  was  the  only  time  he  had  ever 
definitely  approached  it. 

But  the  letter  was  of  a  tone  entirely  different  from 
any  other  she  had  received.  '  Try  to  see  Love  behind 
the  sorrow,'  he  had  said  ;  '  for  it  is  surely  there,  just 
as  the  sun  is  behind  all  clouds.  God  is  Love  ;  and 
though  He  has  allowed  this  great  trouble  to  come  upon 
you  (for  what  reason  our  finite  minds  cannot  now 
comprehend),  some  day  the  reason  will  be  made  known, 
and  for  the  present  He  will  be  with  you  and  strengthen 
you.  Some  words  which  I  once  heard  you  sing  have 
often  recurred  to  my  memory  : 

May  God  be  with  you  when  in  misty  morning 
Of  life's  great  conflict  you  must  stand  alone  ! 

I 
And  I  give  them  back  to  you  at  this  time,  with  the 

prayer    that    you    may  experience   them   in   all   their 
fullness  of  meaning.' 

When  she  had  first  read  the  letter  she  had  hardly 
taken  in  its  purport,  but  now  that  her  mind  was  clearer 
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she  saw  little  to  indicate  that  there  was  any  evidence 
of  love  behind  the  shadows  that  enveloped  her. 

She  was  presently  roused  from  her  reverie,  however, 
by  the  entrance  of  Annie,  who,  with  a  look  of  affectionate 
sympathy  at  the  desolate  girl,  announced  '  Mr.  Findlay 
has  come,  Miss  Evelyn ' ;  and  before  she  had  time  to 
rise  from  her  seat,  or  brush  the  tell-tale  tears  from  her 
eyes,  Dick  Findlay  entered  the  room — big,  good-hearted 
Dick,  whom  she  had  known  all  her  life,  and  whose  very 
good-nature,  it  was  said,  had  led  him  away  to  evil 
habits. 

As  Evelyn  rose  to  meet  him,1  the  flickering  firelight 
showing  up  her  pale  face  and  slender  form  clad  in  its 
sombre  robes,  a  great  tenderness  filled  his  heart.  '  Poor 
little  Eva  !  '  he  said  ;  '  poor  little  girl !  I  have  wanted 
to  come  before,  but  some  wretched  business  kept  me 
in  town.  I  am  a  clumsy  fellow  with  my  tongue,  dear, 
never  can  say  quite  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place, 
but  what  is  your  trouble  is  mine  ! ' 

Then,  as  the  girl  made  a  violent  effort  to  control 
herself  at  the  sympathy  and  tenderness  of  his  tone,  he 
suddenly  drew  her  into  his  arms  in  a  firm  embrace,  and, 
resting  the  brown  head  against  his  broad  shoulder  with 
a  gentleness  born  of  love,  stroked  back  the  soft  hair 
from  her  forehead. 

A  sense  of  comfort  seemed  to  steal  over  the  girl's 
weary  heart  as  for  a  moment  she  allowed  her  head  to 
remain  where  he  had  placed  it. 

*  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  so  soon,  dear,'  he  went  on, 
without  giving  her  time  to  say  anything, '  for  I  am  not 
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good  enough  for  you.  I  have  been  a  fool  in  many 
ways,  but  I  love  you  more  dearly  than  I  can  say.  For 
months  past  it  has  been  my  one  thought  to  make 
myself  worthy  even  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.  If  you 
could  only  love  me  a  little,'  Dick  went  on  wistfully, 
'  it  would  make  a  whole  world  of  difference  to  my  life. 
If  I  had  you  to  love  and  work  for,  it  would  be  an 
inspiration  that  would  make  it  worth  the  living.  Don't 
tell  me  that  I  have  no  chance,  Eva,'  he  continued,  as 
the  girl,  who  had  gently  withdrawn  herself  from  his 
encircling  arms,  turned  her  head  away  to  hide  the  tears 
that  once  more  had  risen  unbidden  to  her  eyes.  '  I 
know  that  I  can  never  hope  to  be  good  enough  for  you, 
but  if  you  only  knew  how  much  I  cared ' 

'  Don't,  Dick  ! '  interrupted  the  girl.  '  It  is  not  that  I 
do  not  think  you  good  enough,  but  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  asking.  I  can  never  marry  you;  it  is 
impossible !  Things  are  not  as  they  were.  Do  you  not 
understand  ?  Not  only  have  I  lost  everything  that  I 
held  most  dear,  but  I  have  no  right  even  to  the  name 
I  bear.' 

'  I  know  all  about  it,  Eva,'  the  young  man  interrupted 
hastily.  '  Except  for  your  sake,  I  don't  care  one  snap 
of  the  finger  whether  what  that  scoundrel  affirms  is 
true  or  not.  I  only  want  you,  and  the  right  to  try  to 
make  up  to  you  something  of  what  you  have  lost. 
I  don't  expect  you  to  care  for  me  as  I  care  for  you,' 
he  continued,  as  Evelyn  still  shook  her  head  sadly. 
'  There  is  nothing  very  much  in  me  to  love,  but  if  you 
could  care  just  a  little  bit.  Oh,  Eva  ! '  he  broke  off, 
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'  promise  that  you  will  be  my  wife,  and  I  will  try  to 
deserve  my  happiness  !  ' 

From  a  child  Evelyn  had  always  liked  the  strong, 
good-natured  Dick — '  the  giant,'  as  she  used  playfully 
to  call  him — and  she  had  accepted  his  more  marked 
attentions  during  the  last  few  months  without  recog- 
nizing anything  of  a  more  serious  intent  than  the  old 
easy  friendship  and  good  comradeship.  But  his  sudden 
avowal,  his  genuine  love  for  her,  and  the  humility  of 
his  utterance,  touched  her  beyond  measure. 

His  weaknesses  fell  into  insignificance  beside  his 
love,  and  a  wave  of  affection  for  this  man  such  as  she  had 
not  known  before  swept  over  her.  He  had  come  to 
her  in  her  hour  of  loneliness,  and  his  love  wrapped  her 
round,  making  her  feel  for  the  first  time  since  her 
parents'  death  that  she  was  not  alone. 

'  Dick,'  she  said  presently, '  I  am  not  worthy  of  such 
a  wealth  of  love,  but  I  do  care  for  you  more  than  a 
little.  No ! '  she  said  quickly,  as  in  a  fervour  of  delight 
he  would  once  again  have  taken  her  into  his  arms, '  let 
me  go  on.  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  marry,  and,  indeed, 
this  is  scarcely  the  time  even  to  think  of  it ;  but,'  she 
added,  as  her  lover  showed  signs  of  decided  protest,  '  I 
will  promise  you  this — if  I  do  not  marry  you,  I  shall 
at  least  marry  no  one  else.' 

As  she  spoke,  a  slight  smile,  the  first  he  had  seen 
since  he  entered  the  room,  lit  up  her  face  ;  and  the 
pathos  of  it  touched  him  even  more  than  her  tears  had 
done.  Gently  and  almost  reverently  placing  his  arm 
around  her,  he  drew  the  girl  to  him,  while  his  strong 
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passion  vibrated  in  his  voice  as  he  said  in  low  tones, 
'  You  do  love  me  a  little,  sweetheart  ?  Then  I  am 
content  to  wait  for  the  rest,  and  all  the  powers  of 
Heaven  and  Hell  will  never  make  me  give  you  up.' 
And  stooping  down  till  his  lips  met  hers,  Dick  Findlay 
sealed  his  vow  in  one  long,  lingering  kiss. 


CHAPTER   VII 

SEVERAL  weeks  had  passed  away  since  Evelyn  Hope 
had  left  behind  her  the  old  home  with  its  mingled 
associations. 

For  the  first  week  or  two  that  followed  her  return 
to  The  Nest  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Remington  she  had 
suffered  a  complete  breakdown  ;  but  gradually  she  was 
gathering  up  the  threads  of  life  which  henceforth  must 
be  woven  into  a  pattern  so  different  from  anything  she 
had  ever  dreamed  of  or  known  before.  She  realized, 
as  each  one  must,  that  the  world  moves  on  regardless 
of  our  individual  loss  or  gain,  and  that  we  must  perforce 
move  with  it,  burying  our  heart's  sorrow  from  the  busy 
throng  who  have  little  time  and  less  inclination  to 
sympathize  with  protracted  grief. 

But  Evelyn's  outlook  on  life  had  taken  on  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect  from  that  of  the  young  girl  who 
but  a  short  time  before  had  seemed  singled  out  as  one 
of  Fortune's  favourites,  and  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and 
sense  of  injustice  v/ere  mingled  with  the  depression  that 
weighed  upon  her  spirit. 

Sometimes  the  thought  of  God  as  Jack  Fordyce  had 
endeavoured  to  place  Him  before  her  would  come  to 
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her  mind  ;  but  she  could  see  nothing  to  indicate  the 
truth  of  his  assertion,  that  love  lay  behind  the  trial  that 
had  come  upon  her.  Fordyce  himself  she  had  not  seen 
since  her  return  to  town,  business  demanding  his  atten- 
tion in  another  part  of  the  state  ;  and  none  other  of  her 
acquaintance  saw  things  from  his  point  of  view. 

The  gleam  of  comfort  that  Dick  Findlay's  expression 
of  sympathy  and  avowal  of  love  had  temporarily  brought 
to  her  overwrought  heart  had  to  a  large  extent  less- 
ened in  degree,  especially  now  that  distance  divided 
them ;  for  he  too  had  been  obliged  through  the  exi- 
gencies of  business  to  absent  himself  from  town. 

To  his  suggestions  of  an  early  marriage  she  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  She  had  a  morbid  shrinking  from 
all  thought  of  marriage  at  the  present  time,  and  had 
reminded  him  of  the  conditional  terms  of  her  promise. 
'  I  have  promised  that  if  I  marry  any  one  it  will  be  you,' 
she  had  said,  '  and  I  will  keep  my  word  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  yet.' 

With  ever  thoughtful  affection  he  had  yielded  to  her 
mood,  and  ceased  to  urge  or  even  to  object  to  her  ex- 
pressed intention  of  earning  her  own  living  ;  but  she 
had  yielded  to  his  persuasions,  and  allowed  him  to  place 
on  her  finger  a  simple  ring  of  diamonds  and  pearls  as 
a  symbol  of  the  tie  that  bound  her  to  him  ;  and  often 
as  she  looked  at  it  her  heart  grew  tender  as  she  thought 
of  the  thousand  ways  in  which  his  great  love  for  her 
was  unobtrusively  shown. 

But  far  above  all  other  thought  at  this  time  was  her 
feverish  anxiety  to  find  some  occupation  that  would 
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die  bad  more  than  once;  when  in  town,  visited 
in  search  off  aemmts  for  the  station,  from  its  continual 
advertisements  off  available  |M'initiuii%  sermrd  to  offer 


She  would  go  in!  At  first  she  was  treated  with 
obsequious  politeness  as  a  probable  patron,  but  that 
soon  changed  when  her  quest  as  one  K**llt'a>c  employ- 
ment was  made  known.  .Lime  after  time,  luied  by 

oiat  ^^^*i^^f  to  meet  fc^r  ypfiim*'<HBPM§*  she 


woold  enter  the  rooms,  while  the  busy  agent  would 

•oiliest  her  to  sit  m  the  waiting-room  imfil  she  ^THiM 
attend  to  her;  and  there,  with  every  nerve  tingling, 
she  would  take  her  place  amongst  women  of  all  classes 
and  ages,  different  in  every  outward  aspect,  yet  all 
bound  by  one  common  need—  that  of  finding  suitable 


Many  of  them  were  maids,  who  could  pick  and  choose, 
wld  rexose,  with  a  toy^  of  "*^  iiMK*'*~i*^"''*^"*r*f 
head,  to  go  here  or  there,  or  to  do  this  or  that. 

Women,  middle-aged  and  old,  who  woold  go  any- 
where and  do  anything,  found  few  to  employ  them  on 
account  of  their  years;  but  by  far  the  largest  percentage 
off  those  who  assembled  day  by  day  were  of  the  governess 
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class.  If  among  servants  the  demand  was  fifty  per  cer.t. 
greater  than  the  supply,  in  the  case  of  governesses  the 
supply  was  proportionately  greater  than  the  demand. 
The  struggle  for  existence  is  not  more  keen  for  ar.y 
class  of  women  than  for  those  whose  needs  and  acquire- 
ments force  them  to  this  mode  of  earning  what  is  so 
often  a  scanty  living. 

In  spite  of  her  own  absorption,  Evelyn  was  struck 
with  the  different  types,  ranging  in  age  from  the  girl  just 
emerged  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  teacher  of  many 
years'  experience — some  still  fresh  and  bright,  others 
growing  old  and  grey  in  the  service,  and  wearing  that 
haunted  look  which  told  of  anxious  thought  for  the 
future.  They  must  work,  and  they  were  growing  old, 
and  at  a  discount 

One  woman  in  particular  attracted  Evelyn's  attention 
— a  woman  who  had  grown  hopeless.  A  girl,  likewise  a 
governess,  seated  next  to  Evelyn,  one  day  had  entered 
into  conversation  with  her.  'I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  be  the  end  of  us  all,'  she  had  said  ;  'the  com- 
petition is  so  keen,  and,  naturally,  as  we  get  older  we  get 
pushed  to  the  wall.  Do  you  see  that  poor  old  thing 
over  there ?'  she  added,  indicating  her  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  head, '  I  believe  she  is  really  clever  and  highly 
educated  ;  but  she  is  getting  old,  and  her  appearance  is 
against  her,  consequently  she  is  being  poshed  to  the  wall 
just  as  fast  as  she  can  go,  I  am  a  govemc&s  in  private 
families,  and  have  had  some  excellent  appointments; 
but  children  grow  up,  unfortunately  for  us,  so  that  every 
few  years,  at  least,  find  us  ^rrking  new  pastures.  Bat 
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for  years  past  I  think  there  has  hardly  been  an  appoint- 
ment that  I  have  applied  for,  that  she  has  not  made 
application  for  also,  and  as  far  as  I  know  without  result ; 
and  that  is  what  is  in  store  for  us  all  in  all  probability — 
unless  we  marry,'  she  added,  with  a  laugh,  '  which  is  not 
likely  ;  for,  independent  of  the  fact  that  in  Victoria,  any- 
way, there  are  not  enough  men  to  go  round,  teachers  are 
not  acceptable  merchandise  in  the  matrimonial  market. 
It  is  easy  to  see,'  she  continued  kindly,  'that  you  are 
new  to  this  kind  of  thing.  Take  my  advice,  and  if  there 
is  anything  else  you  can  do,  leave  governessing  alone ; 
there  is  little  in  it,  and  too  many  of  us  at  it  already.' 

Several  times  Evelyn  had  interviewed  ladies  requiring 
the  services  of  a  governess,  but  the  end  was  usually  the 
same. 

'Have  you  matriculated?'  was  invariably  the  first 
question,  even  though  the  pupils  to  be  taught  were 
barely  out  of  the  nursery.  And  Evelyn  had  to  confess 
that  she  had  never  presented  herself  for  that  test,  though 
she  had  been  thoroughly  and  widely  educated.  '  Was 
she  experienced  ? '  was  the  question  that  followed  next 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  again  the  negative  had  to  be 
repeated. 

So  time  passed  away,  without  bringing  her  any  nearer 
the  goal  which  she  desired. 

One  Sunday  evening  toward  the  end  of  September 
Evelyn  was  feeling  more  than  usually  depressed. 
Though  some  months  had  passed  away  since  the 
blow  of  bereavement  had  fallen  upon  her,  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  old  happy  nature  to  reassert  itself. 
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She  was  out  of  tune  with  life  ;  its  former  interests 
and  enjoyments  had  lost  all  charm,  and  there  seemed  no 
purpose  or  object  in  it  She  felt  herself  a  unit  in  the 
universe,  a  ship  cast  adrift  on  the  current  of  life's  ocean 
— rudderless,  and  without  hope. 

The  day  had  been  a  stormy  one,  and  evening  closed 
in  with  little  cessation  of  its  violence  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
roughness  of  the  night,  Evelyn  expressed  her  intention 
of  accompanying  Harold  Remington  to  the  church  in 
which  he  was  a  paid  singer. 

It  was  the  desire  to  get  away  from  herself  and  her 
own  brooding  thoughts  rather  than  any  wish  to  attend 
the  church  service  that  caused  her  determination,  and 
she  welcomed  rather  than  otherwise  the  battle  with  the 
fierceness  of  the  elements. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  only  a  small  company 
had  gathered  ;  disappointing  to  the  man  who  had  spent 
hours  of  prayerful  study  in  the  preparation  of  a  subject 
which  he  hoped  might  meet  the  needs  of  at  least  some 
in  the  large  congregation  that  usually  met  there  each 
Sunday  evening.  But  as  he  looked  round  his  scattered 
audience,  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  the  ones  who 
needed  his  teaching  least,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
discouragement,  almost  amounting  to  depression,  that  he 
ascended  the  pulpit  stairs. 

Immediately  preceding  the  sermon  Harold  Remington 
had  sung  as  the  solo,  '  Out  of  the  depths  to  Thee  I  cry ! ' 
and  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  pews  a  girl's  heart  almost 
unconsciously  echoed  the  prayer.  To  Dr.  Austen,  words 
and  music  gave  just  the  inspiration  that  the  sparsity  of 
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his  hearers  failed  to  produce,  and  his  words  came  with 
a  confidence  that  left  no  reason  to  doubt  the  living  faith 
that  lay  behind  his  utterance. 

His  text  was  taken  from  Isaiah,  and  his  fine,  im- 
pressive voice  gave  prominence  to  every  word  :  '  I  am 
the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else ;  there  is  no  God 
beside  Me !  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not 
known  Me.' 

He  spoke  of  God  as  the  Author  of  the  Universe,  in 
whose  hands  lay  all  natural  law,  whose  power  held  all 
the  worlds  in  place.  And  then  he  spoke  of  man,  the 
creature  of  God — the  greatest  of  His  creations — for 
whom  all  things  else  were  made  ;  subject  to  natural 
law,  but  with  a  free  will. 

Able,  His  own  word  saith,  to  grieve  Him, 

But  able  to  glorify  Him  too,  as  a  mere  machine  could  never  do, 

That  prayed  or  praised,  all  unaware  of  its  fitness  for  aught  but 

praise  and  prayer, 
Made  perfect  as  a  thing  of  course. 

And  then  he  had  dwelt  upon  the  relationships  existing 
between  God  and  man  ;  the  omnipotence  of  the  one, 
the  dependence  of  the  other  ;  showing  through  all  not 
only  the  power,  but  the  love  of  the  Father,  who,  despite 
evil  circumstances,  had  bound  them  with  the  girdle  of 
His  love  and  care. 

Briefly  he  traced  through  old  Jewish  history  the 
evidence  of  divine  love,  as  well  as  divine  justice.  He 
had  girded  them  when  they  knew  Him  not.  In  the 
history  of  the  English  nation  God's  hand  stood  revealed. 
Its  present  greatness  would  never  have  been,  but 
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for  defeat  and  failure  which  at  the  time  had  seemed 
disastrous.  And  so  with  the  individual  life !  God 
cared  and  acted  accordingly — not  by  withholding 
sorrow  and  affliction,  but  by  making  use  of  them  as 
instruments  for  greater  good.  Instance  after  instance 
the  preacher  quoted  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions that  man  was  no  mere  straw  tossing  on  life's 
ocean,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  any  chance  current ; 
but  that  love  and  purpose  lay  behind  all  circumstance. 
Before  the  sermon  closed  he  quoted  Cowper's  beauti- 
ful hymn,  written  at  a  crisis  in  the  author's  own  life, 
but  new  to  Evelyn's  ears  : 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform  ; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  on  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill 
He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs, 

And  works  His  sovereign  will. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 

And  scan  His  work  in  vain  ; 
God  is  His  own  interpreter, 

And  He  will  make  it  plain. 

Throughout  the  sermon  Evelyn  sat  drinking  in  every 
word.  Here  was  something  that  touched  her  life  closely 
at  all  points,  as  though  it  had  been  intended  specially 
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for  her.  A  new  meaning  seemed  dimly  to  present 
itself  in  regard  to  her  own  existence  and  circumstance, 
and  set  her  mind  traversing  other  roads  before  untrod  ; 
while  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  consciousness  of 
a  personal  God  made  itself  felt  in  her  heart. 

As  she  and  Harold  Remington  made  their  way  home, 
the  wind  and  rain  had  ceased,  and  above  their  heads 
the  clouds  had  parted,  while  the  moon  shone  through 
the  rifts,  not  clearly  as  yet,  but  sufficient  to  reveal  the 
light  beyond  the  darkness,  that  in  good  time  would 
be  more  perfectly  revealed.  And  in  it  Evelyn  found 
a  type  of  her  own  mental  and  spiritual  condition. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  spring  had  fully  come  when  one  day  Mildred 
Remington  was  shocked  and  displeased  by  her  cousin's 
announcement  that  she  had  accepted  an  engagement  as 
lady-help  in  a  little  country  township  some  miles  from 
Melbourne.  As  a  rule,  so  long  as  her  own  particular 
comfort  or  arrangements  were  not  interfered  with,  other 
people  could  do  as  they  pleased  ;  but  for  once  she  was 
completely  roused  from  her  lazy  indifference. 

'  I  am  simply  ashamed  of  you,  Evelyn,'  she  said,  when 
she  had  exhausted  all  efforts  to  make  the  girl  change 
her  mind.  '  I  cannot  understand  such  want  of  pride, 
to  say  nothing  of  consideration  for  other  people's 
feelings !  A  girl  with  your  gifts,  and  occupying  the 
position  you  have  done,  to  take  a  position  which  is 
practically  that  of  a  general  servant  and  nurse  com- 
bined, and  to  people  of  that  kind,  too !  The  idea  is 
simply  preposterous.' 

'  Don't  be  cross,  Mildred,'  the  girl  answered  brightly  ; 
'  be  sure  I  shall  not  disgrace  you  in  any  way.  But  I 
really  must  do  something  ;  and  if  I  cannot  get  what  I 
want,  I  must  take  what  I  can  get,  that  is  all.  Of 
course,  I  should  have  preferred  teaching,  but  no  one 
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would  give  me  the  chance  of  showing  my  skill  in  that 
respect ;  there  are  too  many  qualified  and  experienced 
teachers  in  the  field  for  me  to  have  a  chance,  and  in 
the  meantime  my  money  is  slipping  away  quite  too 
rapidly.  Besides,  in  this  case,  the  duties  are  not  diffi- 
cult The  family  consists  of  two  only — a  mother,  whose 
time  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  business,  and  a 
little  invalid  child,  a  girl  of  ten.  Whatever  attributes 
I  do  not  possess,  I  can  at  least  claim  to  be  '  highly 
domesticated,'  and  as  a  little  maid  is  kept  to  do  the 
roughest  work,  I  shall  not  find  it  so  onerous. 

'  As  for  their  keeping  a  shop,'  Evelyn  continued,  '  if 
they  are  nice  in  other  respects  I  shall  not  mind  that, 
though  it  will  be  a  new  experience  to  live  in  a  "  parlour 
behind  a  shop."  In  any  case  it  is  better  than  living 
in  the  same  capacity  with  people  who  would  look 
down  on  me ;  I  may  have  lost  my  pride,  but  at 
least  I  have  enough  left  to  object  to  that.  I  do  not 
suppose  I  shall  have  much  time  to  myself,  for  the 
child  will  form  the  largest  part  of  my  duties ;  but  she 
is  an  attraction  rather  than  otherwise.  At  any  rate 
I  have  accepted  the  position,  and  mean  to  make  the 
best  of  it.' 

The  weeks  that  had  passed  since  that  stormy  Sunday 
evening,  when  she  had  accompanied  her  cousin  to  St. 
David's,  had  made  a  wonderful  difference  in  Evelyn. 
Though  she  still  had  her  bad  times,  some  of  the  old 
sparkle  had  returned  to  her  manner,  and  the  brightness 
to  her  eyes.  At  the  same  time  a  new  winsomeness 
seemed  to  have  been  added,  which  Dick  Findlay  was 
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not  slow  to  appreciate,  and  which  left  him,  after  every 
meeting,  more  deeply  in  love  than  ever. 

The  sermon  she  had  listened  to  that  Sunday  evening 
had  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Austen,  whose 
words  had  roused  in  her  the  first  sense  of  real  comfort 
that  had  been  hers  since  the  death  of  her  parents.  A 
man  of  high  scholarly  attainments,  as  well  as  strong 
faith,  he  had  also  that  sympathetic  nature  that  drew  to 
him  many  who  were  in  difficulty  or  in  doubt ;  and  few 
went  away  disappointed.  To  Evelyn  he  had  proved 
himself  a  friend  indeed  ;  and  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  and  of  Christ  as  His  Son,  had  taken  the  place  in 
her  heart  of  the  former  hopeless  despondency. 

For  some  time  after  she  had  retired  to  her  room,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  she  had  decided  upon 
the  course  referred  to,  she  sat  thinking  over  the  position 
of  her  affairs. 

Mildred  had  used  as  an  argument  against  her  intended 
step,  that  the  means  she  possessed  were  sufficient  for  the 
present,  and  that  her  engagement  to  Dick  Findlay  made 
her  future  assured. 

From  her  point  of  view  the  argument  seemed  sound, 
but  to  Evelyn  any  thought  of  marriage  seemed  so  far  in 
the  distance  that  it  hardly  seemed  to  count  at  all.  Had 
she  done  wrong,  she  wondered,  in  giving  Dick  the 
promise  that  she  had  ?  Yet  she  did  care  for  him,  not 
quite  as  much  as  he  cared  for  her  perhaps,  yet  still  very 
dearly.  The  difference  lay  in  their  different  natures,  she 
supposed.  She  meant  to  marry  him  one  day  if  he 
would  but  wait  long  enough,  and  in  the  meantime  she 
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felt  the  necessity  for  rendering  herself  independent 
without  making  serious  inroads  upon  the  small  stock 
of  money  that  lay  at  her  disposal. 

As  to  accepting  the  position  of  lady-help  against  the 
wishes  of  her  cousin,  she  could  not  but  feel  herself  in 
the  right.  She  had  prayed  for  guidance,  and  in  an 
unexpected  way  this  had  opened  up  before  her.  She 
was  not  to  begin  her  duties  for  nearly  a  week,  so  that 
she  had  plenty  of  time  to  make  all  her  arrange- 
ments, and  her  heart  felt  lighter  than  it  had  done  for 
months. 

The  days  slipped  quickly  past,  until  the  evening  prior 
to  Evelyn's  departure  to  the  new  and  untried  life  that 
lay  before  her. 

During  the  latter  weeks  of  her  stay  she  had  renewed 
her  acquaintance  at  various  intervals  with  Jack  Fordyce, 
whose  business  frequently  called  him  to  town,  and 
who  at  such  times  was  usually  the  guest  of  the 
Remingtons. 

Fordyce  had  noted  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  and 
interest  the  development  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
girl's  character  since  the  great  trouble  that  had  come 
into  her  life — a  change  which  enhanced,  and  by  no  means 
diminished  the  charm  of  her  former  personality  ;  and  it 
was  with  considerable  admiration  and  respect  that  he 
heard  of  her  determination  to  earn  her  living  in  the 
sphere  that  had  opened  up  before  her. 

It  was  late  on  the  evening  prior  to  her  intended 
departure,  and  Dick  Findlay,  who  had  been  spending 
its  hours  with  her,  had  just  gone.  The  night  was 
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glorious ;  the  air,  though  keen,  had  a  delicious  freshness, 
and  was  laden  with  that  delicate  perfume  that  comes 
with  early  spring  from  flower  and  leaf.  Evelyn,  who  had 
remained  on  the  veranda  after  bidding  her  lover  fare- 
well, stood  enjoying  the  night,  while  her  thoughts  busied 
themselves  over  what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth. 
Jack  Fordyce — at  this  time  in  Melbourne  on  one  of 
his  brief  visits — returning  to  his  friend's  house  at  that 
moment,  the  two  stood  for  a  brief  space  before  re- 
entering  the  house. 

It  was  the  first  time  Fordyce  had  seen  Evelyn  alone 
since  he  had  heard  of  her  new  enterprise,  and  he  was 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  it.  '  Miss 
Hope,'  he  said,  after  they  had  expressed  some  words  of 
ordinary  greeting,  '  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  chance 
of  telling  you  how  much  I  admire  your  determina- 
tion and  pluck  in  taking  the  step  you  have  done, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  never  have  any  reason 
to  regret  it.  From  what  Hal  tells  me,  I  should 
say  your  going  would  be  a  God-send  to  that  poor 
little  girl.' 

1  Then  you  do  not  think,'  Evelyn  asked,  '  that  I  am 
wrong  in  taking  my  own  way  against  the  wishes  of 
others  ?  Mildred  calls  it  sheer  obstinacy,  but  it  is  not 
that.  I  am  not  running  away  from  any  duty  here,  so  far 
as  I  can  see  ;  and  after  months  of  waiting,  this  seems  to 
have  opened  up  in  a  way  that  makes  me  feel  I  should 
be  wrong  in  refusing  it.' 

'  I  believe  you  are  both  right  and  wise,'  Jack  answered 
decidedly.  '  I  firmly  believe  that  these  openings  in 
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life  do  not  happen  by  chance,  and  in  all  probability 
you  will  find  opportunities  there  much  greater  than  if 
you  had  succeeded  in  gaining  what  you  wished  for.  I 
do  npt  doubt  that  a  higher  power  than  your  own  is 
guiding  you  in  the  matter,  and  will  continue  to  direct 
you  in  the  future  step  by  step. 

'  By  the  way,'  he  went  on, '  it  is  rather  a  singular  thing 
that  only  to-day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine — a 
clergyman — who  is  likely  to  take  up  work  in  that  same 
little  town  of  Hillston  where  you  are  going.  You  most 
likely  have  heard  me  speak  of  Hugh  Colville,  my  friend 
in  Western  Australia.  He  has  been  for  some  years  up  on 
the  gold-fields,  and  it  is  to  his  influence  under  God  that 
I  owe  my  knowledge  of  salvation.  I  was  an  irreligious 
fellow  when  I  first  went  over,  and  rather  prided  myself 
on  my  liberal  and  advanced  ideas  concerning  religion  ; 
but  it  was  the  wonderful  power  and  influence  his 
teaching  and  life  had  amongst  the  rough  and  in  many 
cases  dissipated  miners,  combined  with  his  own  fine 
personality,  that  made  me  first  wonder  whether  there 
must  not  be  something  in  the  religion  he  taught  and 
professed.  Circumstances  threw  us  together  pretty 
frequently,  until  a  firm  friendship  became  established 
between  us,  and  I  was  led  step  by  step  into  the 
light.  For  some  years  after  that  we  worked  together 
amongst  men  of  all  classes  and  all  nationalities  in  that 
cosmopolitan  area ;  and,  seeing  what  I  have  seen,  I 
could  never  doubt  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
and  its  potency  in  transforming  beasts  into  men. 

'  Latterly,    however,'    Fordyce    went   on,    '  Colville's 
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health  has  been  anything  but  good,  and  the  doctor  has 
insisted  upon  his  removal  to  a  less  trying  climate.  His 
letter,  which  I  received  to-day,  tells  me  that  he  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  little  Victorian  town  of  Hillston, 
and  expects  to  take  up  his  work  there  before  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  I  am  glad  for  your  sake  that 
his  steps  have  been  ordered  in  that  direction.  You  will 
find  a  friend  in  him,  I  feel  sure.  Although,'  he  added, 
'  he  has  not  been  too  much  used  to  ladies'  society — his 
work  for  so  long  has  lain  chiefly  with  men.' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  meet  him  and  know  him,' 
the  girl  answered  gratefully.  '  He  must  be  a  splendid 
fellow,  from  your  account  of  him  ;  but  from  what  I 
hear  of  Hillston,  I  should  say  that  he  will  have  an 
entirely  different  type  of  people  to  work  amongst 
from  those  to  whom  he  has  been  accustomed — just 
the  ordinary,  everyday  kind  of  folk  like  myself,  who 
need  strengthening  for  the  day's  work  and  the  day's 
needs.' 

'  Mr.  Fordyce/  she  said  presently,  with  an  impulse  of 
confidence  that  she  had  not  felt  before  towards  this 
man,  'do  you  remember  that  cross  on  the  cathedral 
the  night  of  the  illuminations,  and  your  words  re- 
specting it  ?  I  did  not  appreciate  its  meaning  then, 
but  since  it  has  meant  everything  to  me.  In  two 
senses  that  cross  has  proved  symbolical  of  my  own 
experience,  for  not  only  has  it  taught  me  the  meaning 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  it  has  been  by  means  of 
the  "  Cross  "  that  I  have  been  led  through  darkness  up 
to  God.  I  have  often  wondered  would  I  have  ever 
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known  Him  had  my  life   gone  on  in  the  old  smooth 
way.' 

'  Poor  child  ! '  Jack  exclaimed  almost  involuntarily, 
'  it  has  indeed  been  a  heavy  cross  that  you  have  had 
to  bear !  Thank  God  that  through  its  shadows  you 
have  been  able  to  realize  its  light.' 

As  Evelyn  spoke  she  had  turned  her  head  slightly 
towards  her  companion,  and  the  moon,  which  had  just 
risen,  showed  up  her  face  and  form  as  she  stood  with 
unconscious  grace,  one  hand  resting  lightly  on  the 
railing  which  surrounded  the  veranda. 

Never  in  all  the  happiness  of  prosperity  had  she 
looked  more  winsome  and  lovable  than  at  that  moment. 
Sorrow  had  perhaps  taken  from  the  vivacity  of  her 
expression,  but  it  had  left  in  its  place  a  strength  of 
character  combined  with  a  sweet  womanliness  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  her  companion,  at  any  rate,  gave  her  a 
charm  far  greater  than  any  she  had  possessed  before. 

All  at  once  there  seemed  revealed  to  him,  in  all  its 
strength  of  assurance,  that  before  him  stood  the  woman 
who  fulfilled  for  him  the  ideal  that  his  mind  had 
unconsciously  pictured  ;  and  more  than  that,  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  with  an  intensity  that  made  him  tremble 
by  the  very  self-control  that  he  was  forced  to  exercise — 
a  love,  which,  now  that  it  was  awakened,  made  it  almost 
a  physical  agony  to  restrain  himself  from  taking  the 
brave,  winsome  girl  in  his  arms  and  pressing  his  lips 
to  hers. 

It  was  perhaps  the  moment  of  supreme  temptation 
in  Jack  Fordyce's  life.  For  an  instant  he  was  conscious 
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of  one  fact  only — he  loved  her  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  mature  manhood,  and  religion,  honour,  manhood, 
struggled  against  the  desire  to  prove  to  her  conclusively 
and  for  ever  that  she  was  his  by  right  of  the  very 
intensity  of  that  passion. 

It  was  true  that  she  was  the  promised  wife  of  Dick 
Findlay — even  now  he  could  see  his  ring  as  it  sparkled 
on  her  ringer  in  the  moonlight ;  but  he  had  watched 
them  together,  and  doubted  more  than  a  little  whether 
she  cared  for  him  as  he  felt  sure  it  was  in  her  to  care 
for  the  man  who  was  her  true  affinity. 

In  the  belt  of  her  black  dress  Evelyn  had  placed  a 
few  late  violets  which  little  Harry  Remington,  knowing 
them  to  be  her  favourite  blossoms,  had  discovered  for 
her,  hidden  away  amongst  their  leaves.  In  the  momen- 
tary struggle  that  possessed  the  man  beside  her,  the 
fragrance  of  the  little  flowers  was  wafted  to  him,  and 
ever  after  seemed  to  him  a  type  of  the  girl  herself,  as 
well  as  a  memory  of  the  night  of  revelation  and  of 
self-conquest. 

Meanwhile,  disturbed  by  something  in  the  silence  that 
had  followed  her  companion's  words,  but  unconscious 
of  any  reason  for  it,  Evelyn  involuntarily  lifted  her  eyes 
to  the  man's  face,  and  in  so  doing  met  his  steadfast 
gaze.  For  one  moment  its  intensity  almost  frightened 
her ;  then  the  tension  was  relaxed,  and  he  turned  from 
her,  saying  in  a  voice  which  self-restraint  rendered 
almost  harsh,  '  It  is  getting  cold  ;  you  should  not  stay 
here  longer,  or  you  will  take  cold,  and  that  will  be  a 
bad  beginning  for  your  venture  to-morrow.' 
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There  was  no  word,  no  gesture  that  could  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  through  which  he  had  just  passed; 
but  by  the  very  force  of  the  passion,  and  the  more 
powerful  force  of  the  restraint,  the  girl's  understanding 
came  into  correspondence  with  his  own,  and  she  knew 
without  suspicion  of  doubt  that  this  man,  whom  she 
had  always  admired  as  one  lifted  above  the  ordinary 
run  of  men  and  women  of  her  acquaintance,  loved  her 
as  few  men  do  love. 

Had  he  broken  the  bonds  set  by  truth  and  honour, 
and  told  her  of  the  existence  of  that  love,  he  would 
straightway  have  fallen  from  the  heights  on  which  she 
had  always  placed  him,  and  he  would  have  passed 
out  of  her  life,  except  as  the  memory  of  one  who  had 
disappointed  and  hurt  her. 

But  because  he  had  conquered,  his  very  conquest 
touched  and  set  in  vibration  a  chord  in  her  nature 
until  now  unknown,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  thrill 
which  was  neither  admiration  nor  respect,  but  love, 
spontaneous  and  deep,  beyond  all  her  dreams  of  loving. 
Her  grateful  affection  for  Dick,  born  in  the  hour  of 
loneliness  and  grief,  was  as  unlike  this  new  love  as 
moonlight  is  to  the  warm  life-giving  rays  of  the  sun. 

Neither  at  that  moment  of  realization  nor  later  did 
her  promise  to  Dick  Findlay  lose  its  obligation.  All 
that  it  involved  she  only  realized  in  later  days  ;  for  the 
time  being  she  was  conscious  only  of  the  great  fact — 
Jack  Fordyce  loved  her,  and  she  returned  his  love  with 
all  the  depth  and  ardour  of  her  nature. 

Obedient    to   his   suggestion,   the   girl,  with   a   faint 
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good-night,  made  her  way  into  the  house,  leaving  the 
man  alone  with  his  own  reflections.  As  she  entered 
the  doorway,  the  violets,  faded  now  and  drooping,  fell 
unnoticed  from  her  belt,  and  stooping  down  he  raised 
them  passionately  to  his  lips  ;  then,  opening  his  pocket- 
book,  placed  them  reverently  between  the  leaves. 

Left  alone,  Jack  Fordyce  paced  the  veranda,  his 
being  stirred  to  its  depths,  as  it  had  never  been  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  before.  How  well  he  re- 
membered the  night,  not  so  many  months  back,  when 
he  had  first  heard  this  girl  sing,  and  the  words,  as 
well  as  the  passion  of  the  singer,  had  awakened  in 
him  vague  longings  for  some  one,  whose  nature,  attuned 
to  his  own,  would  act  as  inspiration  to  his  life,  as  well 
as  fulfil  for  him  his  heart's  ideal  ! 

He  had  looked  upon  Evelyn  then  as  but  a  child 
compared  with  himself,  nor  ever  dreamed  that  it  was 
she,  and  no  other,  who  would,  in  a  few  short  months, 
have  power  to  awaken  in  him  the  love  which  he  knew 
would  never  change  until  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  stand  before  him  the  fulfilment 
of  his  ideal  of  womanhood.  But  so  it  was  ! 

And  yet,  mingled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  heart's 
surrender  was  the  stern  truth  that  he  was  for  ever 
removed  from  all  hope  of  possessing,  or  even  of  speak- 
ing of  affection  to,  the  woman  he  loved. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  their  paths  would  lie  apart  ! 
He  could  never  cease  to  love  her,  but  at  least  she  should 
never  know  it!  And  he  thanked  God,  that  in  that 
moment  of  realization  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  desire 
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that  possessed  him  to  speak  words  which  would  ever 
after  have  lowered  his  own  self-respect,  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  the  girl  he  would  give  all  but  honour  to 
win.  Of  Evelyn's  intuition,  and  his  own  attitude  of 
mind  which  had  thus  forced  his  secret  on  that  intuitive 
faculty,  he  knew  nothing ;  and  was  therefore  spared  that 
bitter-sweet  knowledge,  that,  hopeless  as  its  consumma- 
tion was,  his  love  was  returned. 


CHAPTER   IX 

ABOUT  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  evening  Evelyn 
Hope  stepped  from  the  North-Eastern  train  on  to  the 
Hillston  Station,  and  looked  round  for  some  one  who 
might  be  there  to  meet  her.  Most  of  the  passengers, 
as  well  as  those  who  considered  it  part  of  the  day's  duty 
to  be  on  the  station  to  meet  the  train,  whether  business 
demanded  it  or  not,  had  left  the  platform,  leaving, 
beside  the  porter  in  charge,  only  the  girl  and  a  tall, 
angular  woman,  dressed  severely  and  plainly  in  rather 
eld-fashioned  style,  and  whose  hair,  brushed  tightly  back 
from  her  face,  gave  a  stern  and  unsympathetic  expression 
to  her  countenance. 

The  two  had  passed  each  other  once  or  twice  as 
though  uncertain  whether  to  speak  ;  the  elder  evidently 
in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  was  the  person  she 
had  come  to  meet,  the  younger  waiting  for  the  older 
woman  to  make  the  first  advance. 

At  last  Evelyn  spoke.  '  I  think  I  must  be  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Merton,  am  I  not  ? '  she  said  in  the  pleasant 
way  that  made  her  the  favourite  she  had  always  been 
amongst  all  ranks  of  society. 

'  That  is  my  name,'  the  other  replied  promptly,  while 
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a  look  of  surprise  was  visible  in  her  face  as  she  surveyed 
the  figure  before  her.  '  Then  I  imagine  you  are  the  Miss 
Hope  whom  I  am  to  meet.  I  am  glad  to  see  you.' 

Without  further  ado,  seizing  one  of  the  dress  baskets 
that  the  girl  carried,  she  led  the  way  to  a  wagonette 
that  was  waiting  at  the  back  of  the  station. 

The  township  proper  lay  about  two  miles  from  the 
station,  she  explained,  but  the  bus  met  every  train  ! 
Soon  they  were  packed  away  amongst  other  passengers, 
and  jolting  over  the  country  roads.  There  was  little 
opportunity  for  conversation,  and  Mrs.  Merton  appeared 
a  woman  who  wasted  no  unnecessary  words.  Sitting 
opposite  her  Evelyn  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
her  face. 

"The  result  was  not  promising.  Certainly  Mrs. 
Merlon's  face  was  not  too  prepossessing.  Sharp, 
capable,  and  businesslike,  it  lacked  the  softness  and 
womanliness  that  go  to  make  up  a  woman's  chief  charm. 

Still,  in  spite  of  its  somewhat  hard  expression,  Evelyn 
did  not  dislike  her  face.  She  would  at  least  be  just  and 
kind,  if  not  tender  ;  and  she  determined  that  she  would 
allow  no  forebodings  to  disturb  Jier  peace  of  mind  at  the 
very  outset  of  her  new  departure. 

At  length  the  bus  stopped  at  their  destination,  and 
soon  Evelyn  found  herself  ushered  into  a  small  room 
at  the  rear  of  a  shop  in  the  main  street. 

A  bright  fire  burned  on  the  fireplace,  which  did  some- 
thing to  counteract  the  otherwise  rather  dreary  aspect 
of  the  room.  On  one  side  stood  a  couch,  on  which  lay 
a  girl  of  about  nine  or  ten  years,  whose  white  pinched 
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face,  and  the  rather  querulous  lines  about  the  mouth, 
told  of  constant  suffering.  Impulsively  the  girl  crossed 
to  the  child's  side,  and,  taking  the  thin  little  hands 
between  her  own  soft  white  ones,  stooped  to  impress  a 
kiss  upon  her  brow.  The  little  girl  looked  up  with  a 
smile  of  pleased  surprise,  while  the  colour  rushed  to  the 
white  cheeks.  '  I  hope  we  shall  be  great  friends,' 
Evelyn  said  tenderly  as  she  retained  the  hand  in  hers, 
and  the  child  replied  in  a  shy  monosyllable  of  acquies- 
cence. 

Mrs.  Merton  followed  the  girl's  movements  with 
considerable  interest  and  surprise. 

Her  self-possession,  allied  to  her  general  refinement 
and  grace,  made  her  appear  more  fitted  for  the  society 
drawing-room  than  to  undertake  the  duties  of  help 
in  a  business  woman's  household. 

Evelyn  went  to  sleep  that  night  in  a  very  hopeful  spirit. 
Mrs.  Merton's  reserved  manner  and  unresponsive  nature 
fell  into  insignificance  beside  the  interest  and  tenderness 
that  she  already  felt  for  the  little  afflicted  child.  Love 
of  children  with  her  was  almost  a  passion,  and  this 
one  called  forth  not  love  only,  but  stirred  to  the  depths 
the  tenderest  sympathy  in  her  nature.  Her  own 
changed  position  and  the  perplexities  of  her  life  were 
for  the  time  being  forgotten  in  the  thought  of  what  she 
might  do  to  make  this  child's  life  a  little  brighter. 

So  began  a  new  phase  in  Evelyn's  life,  which  if  not 
altogether  congenial  in  many  respects,  was  by  no  means 
without  its  compensations.  Determined  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  the  girl  quickly  dropped  into  the  place 
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she  had  elected  to  fill,  and  it  was  surprising  how  soon 
she  found  herself  interested  and  even  enthusiastic  over 
the  work  she  had  undertaken. 

In  spite  of  her  unprepossessing  appearance  and 
manner,  Mrs.  Merton  was  by  no  means  an  unkindly 
woman  ;  and  though  she  said  little,  was  not  slow  to 
appreciate  the  added  comfort  that  Evelyn's  advent  had 
made  to  her  home.  Meals  were  daintily  served,  and 
the  whole  place  had  taken  on  a  new  air  of  grace  and 
refinement  that  was  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  order  of 
things  that  had  reigned  under  the  rule  of  the  ordinary 
hired  help.  To  Edna,  Evelyn's  coming  had  brought  an 
entirely  new  life,  and  the  child's  heart  had  gone  out  to 
her  in  a  boundless  affection. 

Hillston,  as  its  name  suggested,  lay  in  the  midst  of 
hills,  the  main  road  indeed  occupying  almost  the  only 
level  part  of  it  On  the  one  side  the  hills  rose  some- 
what abruptly,  and  on  the  other  fell  away  in  gentle 
undulations,  rising  again  in  the  distance  to  greater 
altitudes,  whose  wooded  slopes  for  ever  reflected  the 
light  and  shadows  of  the  sky  above  them,  and  became 
in  time  as  cherished  friends  to  the  girl,  to  whom  all 
nature  appealed  as  the  open  book  of  its  Creator. 

The  town  itself  was  frequently  referred  to  as  '  dead,' 
yet  in  many  ways  was  an  interesting  old  place,  and  in 
the  early  days  had  held  a  position  of  some  importance, 
being  one  of  the  principal  stopping-places  on  the  old 
coach  road  between  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  Some 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  could  tell  strange  stories  of 
riot  and  rough  usage,  and  frequently  of  political  strife, 
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that  took  place  there  in  those  early  times.  The 
notorious  Kelly  gang  of  bushrangers,  which  had  been 
the  terror  of  the  whole  district  round,  had  not  been 
unknown  there,  and  from  the  outlying  hills  could  be 
seen  the  old  house  still  standing,  reputed  to  be 
honoured — or  dishonoured — as  the  birthplace  of  its 
leader. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  standing  a  little  back 
from  the  road,  was  the  old  hotel  ;  a  large,  two-story, 
imposing-looking  building,  where  the  coaches  had 
stayed,  and  round  which  bullock-teams  in  large  numbers 
camped  for  the  night,  gathering  there  that  they  might 
continue  their  journey  in  company  through  the  lonely 
bushroads,  so  frequently  infested  with  lawless  robbers 
and  outlawed  bushrangers. 

But  all  was  changed.  None  could  now  charge  Hills- 
ton  with  being  aught  but  decent  and  respectable  in  its 
general  demeanour,  and  riots  were  reduced  to  technical 
quibbles  regarding  the  management  of  the  local  hospital, 
or  newspaper  warfares  between  the  adherents  of  the 
local  party  politicians,  or  some  other  well-conducted 
political  battle. 

As  a  place  of  business  it  was  certainly  dead,  or  nearly 
so  ;  and  to  a  large  extent  the  railway  was  responsible 
for  its  regression. 

The  old  hotel  had  had  its  day,  and  had  long  ago 
been  abandoned  as  too  far  out  of  the  way  for  ordinary 
use.  And  so  it  stood,  a  high  gaunt  pile  of  buildings,  its 
walls  cracked  and  broken  from  neglect  and  exposure, 
the  back  portion  already  fallen  into  ruins;  windows 
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and  doors  gone,  and  tenanted  by  bats  and  other  night- 
birds,  or  occasionally  by  some  homeless  tramp. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  upper  story  an  old-age 
pensioner  had  fixed  his  abode,  and  amidst  the  dilapi- 
dation, one  window  unbroken,  and  with  a  blind  of 
some  degree  of  respectability,  showed  conspicuous  by 
the  contrast.  With  the  stormy  winds  of  winter  waking 
ghostly  echoes  of  the  past  as  they  whistled  through 
the  empty  rooms  and  corridors,  it  was  well  for  him 
that  his  old  age  lacked  imagination,  or  an  over- 
abundance of  that  modern  commodity  known  as 
nerves. 

In  a  new  country,  whose  history  has  but  begun,  and 
which  has  not  as  yet  had  time  to  evolve  any  particular 
national  type  apart  from  its  ancestral  one,  the  smallest 
link  and  most  insignificant  reminder  of  its  initial  stages 
as  a  nation  are  fraught  with  considerable  interest  to 
the  mind  of  the  true-born  Australian. 

Though  but  a  few  years  before,  she  had  spent  some 
time  in  the  '  Old  Country '  with  her  father  and 
mother,  and  had  visited  many  of  the  ruins  of  interest 
in  those  older  and  more  historical  lands,  this  place,  with 
its  old-time  associations,  was  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
Evelyn,  and  many  a  weary  hour  she  had  beguiled  for 
the  invalid  Edna  by  weaving  for  her  stories  of  life  in 
the  early  settlement  of  the  district,  in  which  each 
familiar  place  bore  its  own  part ;  while  the  old  inn 
formed  the  central  figure  in  nearly  all  these  imaginary 
pictures. 

When  Evelyn  had  been  in  her  present  surroundings 
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about  two  months,  Hugh  Colville,  the  friend  of  whom 
Fordyce  had  spoken,  began  his  work  at  Hillston. 

The  first  impression  that  the  young  minister  always 
made  on  those  who  met  him  was  that  of  thorough 
manliness.  His  geniality  won  him  a  welcome  every- 
where, and  all  seemed  to  feel  perfect  trust  in  his  good- 
ness and  honour. 

In  his  experiences  in  the  West,  he  had  more  than 
once  been  forced  to  call  to  his  aid  the  power  of  muscular 
Christianity.  And  where  occasion  demanded  it,  was 
not  afraid  of  plain  speaking,  or  of  hitting  straight  out 
from  the  shoulder.  At  the  same  time,  gifted  with  a 
keen  insight  into  character,  and  possessing  a  strong, 
sympathetic  nature,  he  quickly  made  his  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  committed  to  his  spiritual  charge. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  coming  to  Hillston, 
Hugh  Colville  had  called  to  see  Evelyn,  and  the  two 
had  ere  long  dropped  into  an  easy  friendship  which 
was  full  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  both.  Though  some 
years  her  senior,  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  feeling 
existed  between  them,  and  Edna  frequently  asserted 
that  they  were  alike  in  appearance  also.  Certainly  they 
had  the  same  blue-grey  eyes  that  had  the  power  of 
expressing  all  sorts  of  emotion,  while  the  same  principles 
dominated  both  their  lives.  Her  history  and  courage,  as 
related  to  him  by  Fordyce,  had  appealed  to  him  at 
once ;  and  his  interest  thus  awakened  had  led  him  to 
think  and  see  more  of  her  than  was  usual  with  him  in 
his  relation  towards  those  of  the  other  sex.  So  far,  his 
strongest  friendships,  as  well  as  his  greatest  inspiration, 
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had  come,  humanly  speaking,  from  those  of  his  own  sex  ; 
and  the  congenial  nature  of  this  girl  and  their  con- 
sequent comradeship  were  something  entirely  different 
from  anything  he  had  hitherto  experienced. 

Evelyn  found  in  the  young  minister  a  friend  who 
stood  quite  apart  from  any  other.  She  felt  that  she  had 
known  him  for  years,  and  the  confidence  that  without 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  either  was  so  soon  established 
between  them,  seemed  as  natural  as  it  was  spontaneous. 
Sometimes  when,  in  spite  of  herself,  troubles  loomed 
large,  and  the  contrasts  of  her  past  and  present  life 
presented  themselves  more  vividly  than  usual,  she  would 
think  sadly  how  different  things  would  have  been  had 
she  possessed  such  a  brother  as  he. 

There  was  one  subject,  however,  on  which  the  two 
through  all  their  intercourse  never  touched.  Fordyce 
had  spoken  to  his  friend  in  warm  terms  of  Evelyn,  and 
had  mentioned,  in  passing,  her  engagement  to  Dick 
Findlay ;  but  of  his  own  feelings  towards  her  he  had 
been  silent.  Quick  to  read  his  friend's  thought,  how- 
ever, Colville  formed  his  own  conclusions,  and  was  the 
more  interested  to  see  the  girl  who  had  awakened  in  his 
self-contained  friend  what,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
man's  nature,  he  knew  to  be  no  light  or  passing  fancy. 
In  his  intercourse  with  Evelyn  herself,  in  spite  of  the 
confidence  existing  between  them,  for  a  long  time  he 
found  no  opportunity  of  forming  any  definite  opinion 
concerning  her  feelings  for  the  man  whom  he  regarded 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  brother.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
he  felt  convinced — that  in  spite  of  the  grateful  affection 
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with  which  she  always  spoke  of  her  affianced  lover,  she 
did  not  love  him  with  that  love  that  he  himself  would 
require  and  expect  from  the  woman  he  would  make 
his  wife.  But  just  as  strong  was  the  further  con- 
viction that,  whatever  the  cost  to  herself,  she  would 
never  be  false  to  her  word  and  promise  ;  and  in  this  his 
own  sense  of  honour  sympathetically  agreed. 

For  some  time  after  Evelyn's  coming,  little  Edna 
Merton  seemed  stronger  and  better  than  she  had  been 
for  many  months.  The  new  interest  that  had  come  into 
her  life  through  Evelyn's  bright  companionship  had  acted 
as  a  stimulus,  and  she  grew  happier  and  more  contented 
than  ever  before.  Whenever  it  was  possible,  the  two 
girls,  Edna  in  her  invalid  carriage,  would  make  their 
way  to  some  of  the  pretty  spots  among  the  hills,  and 
the  little  one  would  drink  in  the  beauty  around  her, 
while  Evelyn  talked  or  read  to  her,  or  showed  her  how 
to  sketch  for  herself  little  glimpses  of  the  scenery 
immediately  around  them.  Occasionally  Hugh  Colville 
would  join  them  in  these  excursions,  and  to  all  three 
they  stood  out  as  pleasant  resting-places  in  the  journey 
of  life. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  have  taken  Evelyn's  mind  off 
her  own  troubles  more  than  the  care  of  the  little  girl, 
who,  as  time  went  on,  showed  signs  of  increasing  weak- 
ness ;  still,  there  were  days  when,  face  to  face  with  her 
own  future,  she  grew  despondent  and  wretched.  Often 
as  she  tried  to  banish  it  from  her  memory,  there  would 
come  to  her  mind  that  dark-set  face,  with  eyes  that  told, 
despite  his  self-repression,  the  love  of  the  man  who  in 
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his  turn  had  called  forth  the  deepest  affection  of  her 
own  heart ;  and  again  she  lived  those  few  moments 
fraught  with  so  much  meaning,  when  she  had  first 
understood  what  love  really  meant.  Then  would  follow 
a  mental  picture  of  Dick  Findlay's  kind  face,  full  of 
tender  and  thoughtful  affection,  yet  happy  in  his 
proprietorship  of  herself,  and  secure  in  her  promise, 
knowing  no  thought  of  jealousy.  And  she  would 
bitterly  reproach  herself  for  what  she  felt  to  be  her  dis- 
loyalty towards  him,  and  her  letters  in  consequence 
would  take  a  warmer  tone  than  usual,  which  stirred  his 
heart  to,  if  possible,  greater  depths  of  affection. 

Once  during  her  stay  in  Hillston  Jack  Fordyce  had 
paid  a  week-end  visit  to  his  friend,  and  the  two  so 
closely  united,  yet  so  fatally  apart,  had  met  for  a  brief 
space  of  time ;  but  a  constraint  amounting  almost  to 
coldness  had  possessed  them  both,  the  old  ready  flow 
of  ideas  seemed  quite  to  have  deserted  them,  and  the 
meeting  resulted  only  in  disappointment  to  both. 

So  the  summer  passed,  and  winter  came  again. 
Evelyn  still  remained  in  Hillston,  and  Mrs.  Merton  had 
learned  to  dread  the  time  when  she  must  leave  them. 
During  the  winter  months  the  stern-faced,  reserved 
woman  had  thrown  off  much  of  her  habitual  coldness, 
and  after  the  shop  was  closed  would  sit  over  the  fire, 
talking  more  freely  than  the  girl  had  ever  thought  it 
was  in  her  to  talk.  Though  undemonstrative,  Evelyn 
knew  that  her  child  was  all  in  all  to  her,  and  that  she 
had  let  her  heart  go  out  to  the  girl  who  had  devoted 
herself  so  lovingly  to  her.  Left  a  widow  at  an  early 
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age,  after  a  not  too  happy  married  life,  she  had  found 
herself  dependent  on  her  own  exertions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  herself  and  child.  She  had  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  fair  business,  but  of  late  had  incurred 
some  heavy  losses,  and  a  co-operative  store  recently 
started  in  the  town  had  caused  much  of  her  trade  to 
drift  away.  She  had  found  in  the  girl  a  sympathetic 
listener,  and  the  two,  though  so  totally  different  in 
almost  every  respect,  had  drawn  more  closely  together 
than  either  was  aware  of  at  the  time. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  the  days  lengthened 
once  again  into  summer,  until  Christmas  was  near  at 
hand.  The  season  promised  to  be  a  more  than  usually 
trying  one,  and  almost  from  its  start  Edna  grew  per- 
ceptibly worse.  One  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of 
November,  the  two  girls  were  in  the  little  sitting-room, 
that  opened  on  to  a  high  veranda  at  the  back  of  the 
house  which  looked  over  the  hills.  This  had  been,  at 
Evelyn's  suggestion,  substituted  for  the  dull,  little  room 
behind  the  shop,  where,  until  her  coming,  the  child 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  ;  and  often 
when  unable  to  be  out-of-doors,  she  was  thus  able  to 
feast  her  eyes  upon  Nature's  changing  beauty,  of  which 
she  never  tired. 

It  had  been  one  of  Edna's  bad  days  ;  the  thermometer 
from  early  in  the  day  had  registered  over  a  hundred 
degrees  in  the  shade,  and  the  excessive  heat,  added 
to  the  pain,  had  made  her  querulous  and  contrary, 
taxing  the  patience  of  those  who  did  their  best  to  ease 
her  suffering.  The  day,  too,  had  been  one  of  severe 
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mental  struggle  to  Evelyn,  by  reason  of  her  own 
affairs. 

For  some  time  past  Dick  Findlay  had  been  urging 
the  fulfilment  of  their  engagement,  and  she  had  pro- 
mised to  delay  the  marriage  no  later  than  the  following 
Easter.  During  the  time  she  had  been  in  Hillston, 
Dick  had  paid  one  or  two  flying  visits,  and  his  frank 
good-nature  and  kindly  manner  had  won  golden  opinions 
from  Mrs.  Merton,  and  taken  Edna's  heart  by  storm. 

But  to  Evelyn  the  decision  meant  no  small  amount 
of  heaviness  of  heart.  To-day,  particularly,  the  future 
held  no  gleam  of  light,  and  she  found  herself,  contrary 
to  her  usual  custom,  giving  way  to  a  depression  above 
which  she  found  it  impossible  to  rise. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  child's  couch,  some  needlework  in 
her  hands,  which  had  lost  some  of  their  whiteness  since  her 
coming  to  Hillston  ;  but  they  had  dropped  listlessly  into 
her  lap,  and  her  thoughts  had  wandered  far  from  her  pre- 
sent surroundings,  when  she  was  roused  by  Edna's  voice. 

'  Sunny,  dear,'  she  said,  '  couldn't  you  sing  something 
for  me  ? '  Then,  as  almost  unconsciously  the  girl  shook 
her  head,  she  added  pleadingly,  as  she  laid  her  thin 
white  hand  upon  Evelyn's, '  I  know  I  am  cross  and  horrid 
to-day,  and  you  must  feel  as  though  you  hated  me  ;  but 
I  think  it  would  make  me  feel  better  if  you  would  sing 
— it  makes  me  forget  the  pain.' 

Evelyn's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  rose,  all  her 
reluctance  gone  in  a  moment ;  and,  taking  the  little 
hand  in  a  firm  pressure,  she  kissed  the  child  tenderly. 
'  I  will  try,  darling,"  she  said  gently.  '  It  is  hard  to  be 
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patient  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  and  I  know  you  try.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  been  very  impatient  and  selfish  myself 
to-day,  so  I  certainly  cannot  afford  to  find  fault  with 
you.' 

'  You  are  never  selfish,'  the  child  replied  warmly,  as 
her  favourite,  kissing  her  once  again,  made  her  way  to 
the  piano. 

'  Sing  that  hymn  we  sang  on  Sunday  night,  the  one 
with  "  Peace,  be  still  !  "  ;  it  always  makes  me  feel  rested,' 
she  added.  And,  after  a  soft,  improvised  prelude,  the 
girl's  voice  accompanied  her  fingers  in  the  well-known 
hymn  ;  while  gradually,  as  she  listened,  the  lines  of  pain 
smoothed  themselves  out  of  the  child's  forehead. 

Over  and  over  again,  in  soft  refrain,  Evelyn  sang  the 
words  : 

They  all  shall  sweetly  obey  My  will, 
Peace,  peace,  be  still ! 

until  in  her  own  heart  they  seemed  to  find  a  response 
and  echo,  and  her  heart-ache  and  depression  were  lost 
in  a  new  trust  in  Him  who,  behind  all  shadows,  stands 
keeping  watch  above  His  own.  Almost  unconsciously 
her  ready  fingers  followed  the  working  of  her  mind, 
and  by  easy  modulation  glided  into  a  hymn-tune  with 
which  Hugh  Colville  had  made  her  acquainted  since 
his  coming  to  the  town,  and  which  had  speedily  become 
a  favourite  with  her  both  for  its  words  and  its  music. 
To-day  she  sang  it  as  she  had  perhaps  never  sung  it 
before,  while  Edna,  soothed  and  rested,  listened  dreamily 
to  every  word. 

But  it  was  to  her  own  heart  rather  than  to  the  child 
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that  the  sentiment  and  language  of  the  hymn  appealed, 
her  trembling  faith  finding  renewed  strength  as  the 
words  fell  from  her  lips : 

0  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go, 

1  rest  my  weary  soul  on  Thee  ; 

I  give  Thee  back  the  life  I  owe, 
That,  in  Thine  ocean  depths,  its  flow 
May  richer,  fuller  be. 

0  Joy  that  seekest  me  through  pain, 

1  cannot  close  my  heart  to  Thee  ; 

I  trace  the  rainbow  through  the  rain, 
And  feel  the  promise  is  not  vain 
That  morn  shall  tearless  be. 

0  Cross  that  liftest  up  my  head, 

1  dare  not  ask  to  fly  from  Thee  ; 
I  lay  in  dust  life's  glory  dead, 

And  from  the  ground  there  blossoms  red 
Life  that  shall  endless  be. 

Softly  still  she  played  on,  the  heat  and  discomfort 
forgotten,  while  she  sang  one  hymn  after  another,  un- 
conscious that  the  woman  in  whose  employ  she  was 
more  than  once  left  her  place  in  the  shop  to  listen  to 
the  beautiful,  sympathetic  voice ;  while  the  hard  ex- 
pression of  her  face  softened,  and  something  very  like 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

At  last  Edna  slept,  and,  closing  the  instrument, 
Evelyn  rose  to  place  a  light  covering  over  her.  Scarcely 
had  she  done  so  when  Mrs.  Merton  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  Hugh  Colville. 

It  was  the  first  time  Evelyn  had  seen  him  for  several 
weeks,  the  young  minister  having  been  called  away  on 
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important  business  of  a  personal  nature,  and  the  warmth 
of  her  welcome  showed  how  much  she  had  missed  his 
friendly  intercourse  and  cheerful  companionship. 

On  his  side  there  was  something  more  than  warmth 
as  he  held  the  proffered  hand  for  a  moment  in  his  own  ; 
a  new  interest  and  affection  that  had  in  it  an  air  almost 
of  proprietorship  pervaded  his  whole  manner. 

'  Mr.  Colville  wants  to  have  a  chat  with  you,  my  dear,' 
Mrs.  Merton  said  kindly,  turning  to  the  girl  ;  '  it  is 
cooler  now,  and  a  walk  may  help  to  put  some  colour 
into  your  pale  cheeks.  Put  your  hat  on,  and  let  Mr. 
Colville  take  you.'  As  Evelyn  left  the  room,  she 
turned  to  the  young  man  beside  her.  '  Your  tidings 
will  make  all  the  difference  to  me  and  mine,'  she  said, 
'  for  you  will  want  to  take  her  away  at  once.  I  do  not 
know  how  Edna  will  do  without  her,'  she  added  softly, 
as  she  bent  over  the  sleeping  child.  As  Evelyn  re- 
entered  the  room  in  outdoor  attire,  she  spoke  further, 
'  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  hurry  back,  my  dear  ; 
Edna  will  rest  now,  and  anything  else  I  will  see  to. 
The  business  can  manage  without  me  for  once.' 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  Evelyn  turned  her 
steps  out-of-doors.  A  slight  breeze  from  the  south  had 
sprung  up,  tempering  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  giving 
new  vigour  to  all  life  after  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day.  Naturally,  the  two  made  their 
way  in  the  direction  of  the  hills,  and  from  all  around 
them  came  the  voices  of  the  wild  birds  making  melody 
as  though  in  thankfulness  for  the  cool  change  they  so 
greatly  appreciated.  As  was  usually  the  case,  talk 
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flowed  freely  and  easily  between  them  as  Colville  and 
his  companion  wended  their  way  to  a  place  that  was 
the  favourite  resort  of  Edna  Merton  whenever  she  was 
strong  enough  to  be  wheeled  so  far.  It  was  a  small 
gully  between  the  hills,  where  the  creek  ran  merrily 
over  a  stony  bed,  forming  here  and  there  a  miniature 
waterfall.  A  fallen  tree  close  by  its  margin  had  often 
made  a  pleasant  seat  in  other  rambles,  and  it  was  here 
at  length  that  the  young  man  seated  himself,  drawing 
the  girl  down  beside  him.  At  first,  in  her  pleasure  at 
meeting  him  again,  Evelyn  was  perfectly  unconscious 
of  any  change  in  her  friend's  manner  towards  her ;  but 
now  for  the  first  time  she  felt  there  was  a  difference, 
which  at  present  seemed  unaccountable. 

At  length  breaking  off  from  the  conversation,  which 
had  grown  unnatural  and  forced,  Hugh  said  suddenly, 
'  Miss  Hope — Evelyn,  I  did  not  ask  Mrs.  Merton  to 
allow  me  to  bring  you  out  merely  to  talk  generalities, 
but  because  I  had  something  important  to  say  to  you.' 
Then,  without  giving  her  time  to  speak,  he  went  on. 
'  You  know  I  was  called  away  on  important  business 
some  three  weeks  ago.  I  was  obliged  to  go  up  to 
New  South  Wales,  and  visited  your  old  home  there. 
While  at  Booroolah  this  came  into  my  hands.  Look 
at  it,  and  tell  me  do  you  recognize  it  ?  '  And  he  took 
from  his  inner  pocket  a  small,  old-fashioned  case,  con- 
taining the  daguerreotype  of  a  young  man  taken  about 
thirty  years  before,  and,  opening  it,  passed  it  to  her. 

The  mention  of  her  old  loved  home  brought  a  flush 
to  her  cheeks  and  a  host  of  eager  questions  to  her  lips, 
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and  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  of  pain  inseparable  from 
the  memories  it  revived  ;  but,  restraining  her  eagerness 
for  the  present,  she  took  the  little  case  into  her  hand, 
and  gazed  intently  into  the  pictured  face. 

'  It  is  my  father ! '  she  said  presently,  ( taken  when  a 
young  man  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  like  him  as  I 
remember  him.  I  have  seen  it  before,  of  course,  but 
had  quite  forgotten  its  existence.  And  in  gathering 
up  his  more  recent  photos  before  I  left  I  never  gave 
this  a  thought'  Then  once  again  turning  her  eyes  to 
the  likeness  she  suddenly  gave  a  start,  and  looked  up 
quickly  at  her  companion.  '  Why,  Mr.  Colville ! '  she 
exclaimed, '  what  an  extraordinary  resemblance !  Making 
allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  style,  this  likeness 
is  the  very  image  of  yourself !  How  strange  that  it 
should  be  so  ! ' 

'  Not  so  strange,  perhaps,  as  you  think,'  Hugh  replied 
gently,  possessing  himself  of  the  daguerreotype,  and 
restoring  it  to  his  pocket.  '  Child,  tell  me  ;  can  you 
think  of  me  as  your  brother  ? '  he  added,  taking  the 
girl's  hands  and  holding  them  firmly  in  his  own.  Then, 
as  he  noticed  her  amazement,  he  continued  hastily, 
'  My  dear,  I  am  your  brother ;  it  is  proved  without  a 
doubt,  and  the  resemblance  you  notice  is  no  mere  coinci- 
dence, but  the  natural  resemblance  between  father  and 
son — for  your  father  and  mine  were  one  and  the 
same.' 

'  But,'  answered  the  girl,  in  tones  of  utter  bewilder- 
ment, '  I  cannot  understand  !  You  have  so  often  spoken 
of  your  parents,  the  Rev.  George  and  Mrs.  Colville,  in 
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Cumberland,  and  who  are  still  living,  that  it  seems 
impossible  it  can  be  as  you  say.' 

'  It  is  quite  true,'  Colville  answered,  'that  those  whom 
I  shall  always  regard  in  the  light  of  parents  are  still 
living,  and  are  the  best  and  noblest  that  ever  a  man 
had.  In  reality,  however,  I  am  not  their  own  child  ;  they 
adopted  and  gave  me  their  name  when  but  a  little  neg- 
lected lad.  Let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story.' 

'  One  moment ! '  interrupted  the  girl,  her  mind  still 
confused  with  the  suddenness  of  the  communication — 
1  what  about  the  man  who  calls  himself  Bertram  Hope, 
and  claims  to  be  my  father's  son  ?  ' 

'  He  is  a  rank  impostor ! '  the  man  replied.  '  The 
marriage  certificate  and  letters  which  he  brought  to 
prove  his  claim  were  perfectly  genuine ;  but  they  were 
the  letters  and  certificate  of  my  mother — not  his.  But 
let  me  begin  at  the  beginning. 

'  When  your  father  was  a  young  man,  barely  twenty- 
one,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  handsome  young  woman 
some  years  older  than  himself,  and  many  degrees  lower 
in  social  status.  She  was,  in  fact,  a  factory  hand,  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  of  which  his  father  was  part  owner. 

'  Flattered  by  his  preference,  she  consented  to  a  secret 
marriage ;  but  growing  weary  of  her  position  as  an 
unacknowledged  wife,  and,  what  was  of  greater  im- 
portance in  her  eyes,  unable  therefore  to  satisfy  her 
ambition  as  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  mill-owner's  son, 
she  at  length  sought  out  the  owner  himself,  revealing 
to  him  her  relation  to  his  son,  and  demanding  that  she 
should  be  treated  accordingly. 
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'  A  stormy  interview  between  the  father  and  son 
resulted  in  a  clerkship  being  found  in  a  mercantile  house 
in  London  for  the  young  man,  his  father  washing  his 
hands  of  any  further  responsibilities  concerning  him. 

1  The  young  couple  settled  in  London  ;  but  a  very 
short  time  was  long  enough  for  a  complete  disillusion- 
ment. She  had  looked  for  social  advantage,  and  had  for 
it  thrown  over  the  man  in  her  own  station  whom  she  had 
really  loved,  and  constantly  reproached  her  husband  for 
the  disappointment.  On  his  side,  the  glamour  of  his 
first  attachment  was  soon  dimmed,  and  her  many 
vulgarities,  added  to  her  reproaches,  were  a  source  of 
constant  irritation  to  his  more  refined  nature. 

'  Bitter  quarrels  between  the  ill-assorted  pair  were 
frequent,  and  one  day,  when  they  had  been  married 
about  a  year,  after  a  more  than  usually  fierce  dis- 
agreement, she  left  her  home,  never  to  return. 

'With  considerable  remorse  her  husband  spared  no 
pains  to  trace  her,  but  she  had  disappeared  utterly. 
More  than  once  in  moments  of  passion  she  had 
threatened  to  take  her  own  life,  and  when  about  three 
weeks  later  a  body  was  found  in  the  river  corre- 
sponding in  every  particular  to  the  missing  woman, 
though  the  face  was  too  disfigured  for  identification,  he 
believed  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  she  had  put  her 
threat  into  execution. 

'  Shortly  after,  coming  in  for  a  small  legacy  from  a 
relative  on  his  mother's  side,  William  Hope  emigrated 
to  Australia,  and  there  succeeded  almost  beyond  his 
expectations. 
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'  You  know  the  rest,  dear,'  Colville  went  on.  '  He  met 
and  married  your  mother,  but  my  mother,  his  first  wife, 
was  not  dead.  Unknown  to  my  father  she  had  saved 
a  little  money — for  with  all  her  faults  she  was  a  thrifty 
woman,  and  could  make  one  shilling  do  the  work  of 
two — and  when  she  left  home  had  found  her  way  to 
a  little  Cornish  village.  Here  she  hired  a  room  in  the 
cottage  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  being  clever  with 
her  needle,  was  able  to  earn  a  good  living  for  herself. 
It  was  in  this  place  that  some  months  later  I  was  born. 

'  My  recollections  of  my  early  childhood  are  by  no 
means  happy.  My  mother  cared  little  for  me,  and  was 
subject  to  fits  of  such  ungovernable  temper,  that  I  would 
stay  away  on  the  seashore  all  day,  going  without  my 
dinner  rather  than  be  with  her  while  these  moods 
lasted.  Being  a  highly-strung,  sensitive  child,  I 
suffered  acutely.  There  is  little  doubt  that  I  feared 
more  than  I  loved  her ;  yet  she  was  the  only  one  in 
the  world  as  far  as  I  knew  belonging  to  me,  and  when 
she  died,  child  as  I  was,  I  felt  myself  adrift  on  the 
ocean  of  life  with  no  moorings  and  no  haven — a  waif 
of  humanity  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  the  world 
at  large,  and  lonely  beyond  endurance. 

'  The  woman  in  whose  house  we  lived  had  a  son  about 
the  same  age  as  myself.  This  child  she  idolized,  would 
almost  starve  herself  that  the  boy  should  have  luxuries 
of  all  sorts,  and  it  was  not  much  wonder  she  begrudged 
me,  who  had  no  possible  claim  upon  her,  the  merest 
necessities  of  life.  I  did  not  know  it  then,  but  I  know 
it  now,  that  during  her  last  illness  my  mother  wrote 
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letters  to  my  father,  should  it  be  possible  to  trace  him, 
putting  forth  my  claim  as  his  son.  And  these  with  her 
marriage  certificate  she  left  in  the  hands  of  this  woman. 

'  What  would  otherwise  have  been  my  fate  I  do  not 
know ;  but  just  about  a  week  after  my  mother's  death,  I 
was  sitting  disconsolate  and  unhappy  by  the  seashore, 
when  a  clergyman  and  his  wife,  both  in  deep  mourning, 
came  past,  and  noticing  my  tear-stained  face,  stopped  to 
ask  the  cause  of  my  trouble. 

'  They  returned  with  me  to  the  cottage  after  listening 
to  my  story,  and  that  very  day  I  left  with  them  for  their 
home  in  Cumberland.  They  had  recently  buried  a  boy 
of  my  age — their  only  child — and  some  real  or  fancied 
resemblance  to  him  had  made  the  lady,  who  has  since 
acted  more  than  a  mother's  part  to  me,  take  me  straight 
to  her  heart. 

'  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  was  adopted  by  these 
good  people,  and  grew  up  as  their  son,  bearing  their 
name  and  giving  to  them  all  the  love  that  I  could 
possibly  have  given  to  them  had  they  been  in  very  deed 
and  truth  my  own  parents,  until  at  last  it  was  almost 
forgotten  that  the  name  I  bore  was  not  mine  by  right  of 
birth. 

'  Whether  the  woman  forgot,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
arrangements,  the  papers  of  so  much  importance  to  me, 
or  whether  the  temptation  came  even  then  to  make  use 
of  them  if  occasion  served,  for  the  enrichment  of  her 
son,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  only  two  years 
ago  since  she  found  proof  of  your  father  being  the 
husband  of  her  former  lodger,  and,  with  these  letters 
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in  his  hand,  her  son  came  out  here  making  his 
claim. 

'  About  a  month  ago  I  received  letters  from  my  foster- 
parents,  telling  me  that  the  mother  of  this  Smith  had 
found  her  way  to  the  manse  in  a  poor  and  dying 
condition.  The  son  for  whom  she  had  sinned  so 
grievously  had  basely  deserted  her,  though  living  in  the 
luxury  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  ;  and  feeling  herself  to  be 
dying,  she  had  sought  out  the  clergyman  that  she  might 
ease  her  conscience,  and  if  possible  make  reparation. 

'  The  business  that  called  me  away  was,  as  you  may 
guess,  to  look  into  matters ;  but  I  preferred  that  you 
should  know  nothing  until  my  identity  was  fully  proved. 
"Smith"  decamped  at  the  first  indication  that  the 
fraud  was  discovered — and  he  may  go.  But,  little  girl, 
there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  you  to  earn  your  own 
living.  Everything  is  yours,  the  same  as  though  I  had 
never  existed,  except  that  you  have  a  brother  who  will 
in  future  look  after  your  interests.  As  for  me,  I  shall 
always  remain  "  Hugh  Colville."  ' 


CHAPTER    X 

Truly  there  needs  another  life  to  come  ! 

If  this  be  all, 

And  another  life  awaits  us  not — for  one, 
I  say,  'tis  a  poor  cheat,  a  stupid  bungle, 
A  wretched  failure.     I,  for  one,  protest 
Against  it,  and  hurl  it  back  with  scorn. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

IT  was  late  when  at  last  Evelyn  and  her  new-found 
brother  turned  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  home.  At 
first  the  girl  found  it  almost  impossible  to  take  in  the 
good  news.  Never  for  one  moment,  after  the  first  shock 
of  the  disclosure,  had  she  doubted  the  truth  of  Smith's 
claim  to  be  her  half-brother  and  heir  to  her  father's 
possessions  ;  and  though  her  own  position  according  to 
law  remained  unchanged,  the  sting  of  it  was  lost  in  the 
joy  of  finding  this  man,  for  whom,  before  any  other, 
she  had  entertained  the  highest  respect  and  admiration, 
her  own  kith  and  kin,  in  the  place  of  an  interloper, 
of  whom  she  could  never  think  but  with  scorn  and 
loathing. 

On  one  thing,  however,  she  was  fully  determined,  and 
no  amount  of  argument  on  Hugh's  part  could  shake  her 
resolution — she  refused  to  accept  her  brother's  renuncia- 
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tion  of  all  claim  to  her  father's  estate.  In  vain  he  urged 
that  in  his  calling  he  wanted  only  that  which  would 
keep  him  in  comfort,  with  sufficient  to  help  those  whose 
need  was  greater  than  his  own,  and  that  the  revelation 
of  his  true  parentage  would  in  no  way  alter  the  plan  of 
his  life-work  or  the  position  in  which  he  stood  to  those 
whom  he  would  always  regard  in  the  light  of  his 
parents,  and  whose  name  he  would  continue  to  bear. 

Evelyn  stood  firm.  '  It  is  your  birthright/  she  said, 
'  and  you  must  not  ignore  it ;  if  you  do  not  desire 
luxuries  for  yourself,  remember  that  money  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  man  is  a  great  power  for  good,  and  a  trust 
you  are  not  justified  in  refusing.  If  you  will  not  accept 
more,  let  us  at  least  share  and  share  alike,  as  it  was 
evident  my  dear  father  intended  to  will  it' 

So  at  last  it  was  decided.  Mrs.  Merton,  who  during 
Evelyn's  residence  in  her  home  had  learned  something 
of  her  story,  was  sincere  in  her  congratulations,  though 
she  felt  that  it  would  hasten  the  time,  which  she  already 
dreaded,  when  the  girl  must  part  company  with  them. 

Mildred  Remington,  who  had  never  ceased  to  dis- 
approve of  her  cousin's  act  in  taking  up  her  present 
position,  and  who  had  more  than  once  expostulated  in 
no  measured  terms  regarding  it,  now  wrote  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  her  immediate  return  to  The  Nest,  until 
her  marriage  with  Dick  Findlay  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
But  Evelyn,  except  for  a  short  visit  to  her  old  home, 
determined  to  remain  for  the  present  in  Hillston.  Even 
to  the  most  casual  onlooker  it  was  plain  that  Edna  was 
growing  gradually  weaker,  and  Evelyn  had  neither  the 
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wish  nor  the  heart  to  leave  the  child,  whose  affection 
for  her  only  appeared  to  grow  stronger  as  her  bodily 
strength  waned. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  before  did  the  possession  of 
money  cause  one  tithe  of  the  pleasure  which  its  recovery 
afforded  her  at  this  time. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  past  winter  had 
been  one  of  some  business  anxiety  to  Mrs.  Merton,  and 
the  most  careful  economy  had  of  necessity  to  be  observed. 
As  the  heat  increased,  and  Edna  drooped  more  and 
more,  Evelyn  had  felt  the  advisability  of  a  change  to 
the  seaside,  but  the  expense  was  out  of  the  question, 
while,  knowing  her  cousin's  strong  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  action  in  coming  to  Hillston,  she  shrank 
from  suggesting  that  she  might  take  her  little  charge 
there  to  see  what  the  sea-breezes  might  do  for  her. 

Now,  however,  the  difficulty  was  removed,  and  one 
of  the  girl's  first  thoughts  on  regaining  something  of 
her  old  position  was  the  power  it  gave  her  to  alleviate, 
so  far  as  money  could  do  it,  the  sufferings  of  the 
afflicted  child.  Before  many  weeks  were  over  she  had 
secured  a  pretty  furnished  cottage  facing  the  sea  in 
one  of  Melbourne's  most  convenient  and  popular  sea- 
side resorts,  and  she  and  the  little  girl,  with  Annie, 
the  former  housemaid  of  her  old  home  in  the  Riverina, 
were  safely  installed  therein  ;  while  Mrs.  Merton,  owing 
to  Evelyn's  assistance,  was  able  to  spend  most  of  her 
week-ends  with  her  child. 

Edna  had  stood  the  journey  better  than  they  had 
dared  hope,  and  for  the  first  few  weeks  seemed  to  gain 
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strength  and  vitality.  But  it  was  soon  evident  to  all 
that  the  improvement  was  only  transient,  and  though 
the  best  advice  had  been  sought,  the  doctors  were 
agreed  that  her  days  on  earth  were  numbered. 

There  were  many  now  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
showing  attention  to  the  suffering  child.  Mrs.  Reming- 
ton was  a  constant  visitor,  and  something  in  the  patient 
face,  that  was  so  quickly  gaining  that  other-world  look, 
seemed  to  touch  her  somewhat  selfish  nature,  and  call 
forth  a  tenderness  of  manner  that  her  own  child,  brim- 
ming over  with  health  and  activity,  had  never  done. 
The  child,  charmed  by  the  woman's  beauty  and  grace, 
felt  at  home  with  her  as  few  children  did,  until  Evelyn 
often  laughingly  hinted  that  she  was  growing  jealous. 

Of  all  her  visitors,  the  one  she  liked  best  was  big, 
kind-hearted  Dick  Findlay.  They  had  quickly  become 
fast  friends,  and  with  his  strong  arms  he  seemed  to  hold 
her  pain-racked  form  as  no  one  else  could  ;  and,  except 
her  mother  and  Evelyn,  there  was  no  one  she  loved 
more  warmly. 

A  few  times,  at  distant  intervals,  Jack  Fordyce  had 
visited  the  cottage  ;  only  once,  however,  had  he  and 
Evelyn  met  except  in  the  presence  of  others. 

Time  had  but  served  to  strengthen  the  love  he  bore 
this  woman,  who  in  a  few  short  months  at  most 
would  be  the  wife  of  another ;  and,  as  in  those  brief 
visits  he  had  noticed  the  further  unfolding  of  her 
character  and  her  tender  care  of  the  child  whose  only 
claim  on  her  was  the  love  she  bore  her,  he  scarcely 
dared  trust  himself  in  her  presence  lest  he  should  reveal 
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something  of  what  he  felt  for  her.  When  they  met 
his  manner  had  appeared  distant  and  constrained  ;  and 
Evelyn,  while  endeavouring  to  put  Dick  first  in  her 
thoughts  as  in  all  outward  appearance,  found  herself 
unable  to  prevent  the  quickening  of  her  pulse,  and  the 
inward  satisfaction  that  his  presence  invariably  pro- 
duced. 

The  one  instance  in  which  these  two,  so  near  to 
each  other,  yet  so  far  apart,  had  held  any  prolonged 
conversation,  happened  one  evening  when  Fordyce  had 
called  to  know  the  result  of  a  consultation  that  had 
taken  place  the  day  before  by  skilled  specialists,  who 
had  been  called  in  to  consider  the  child's  case. 

Edna  was  asleep,  and  Evelyn,  whose  whole  thought 
was  occupied  with  the  verdict  thus  delivered,  was  seated 
alone  on  the  small  veranda  that  ran  round  the  front 
and  side  of  the  cottage.  She  had  risen  to  meet  him, 
and  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  she  bade  him  be  seated 
while  she  told  him  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  doctors' 
opinion. 

The  theme,  and  the  thoughts  which  it  engendered, 
left  no  room  for  self-consciousness,  and  the  girl,  in  the 
midst  of  her  sorrow,  plunged  into  the  question  of  the 
mystery  of  life  and  death,  which,  at  the  moment  of  his 
coming,  she  had  been  once  again  finding  so  difficult  to 
solve,  in  view  of  the  frail  little  life  so  quickly  ebbing  away. 

'  It  is  so  hard,'  she  said,  '  to  understand  the  reason 
and  the  justice  of  things !  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the 
compensating  factor  in  a  life  all  suffering,  and  a  child's 
life  at  that !  Just  think,  that  in  all  the  twelve  years 
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of  that  little  one's  existence,  there  has  scarcely  been  a 
day  of  absolute  freedom  from  pain  !  And  so  it  will  be 
until  the  end.' 

'  Not  the  end,'  interrupted  Fordyce.  '  It  is  hard,  nay 
impossible,  with  our  finite  minds  to  pierce  the  mystery 
of  suffering,  particularly,  as  you  say,  of  an  innocent 
child.  And  if  this  life  were  all,  we  would,  in  thinking 
of  these  things,  feel  impelled  to  "  curse  God  and  die." 
But  it  is  not  all. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust, 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why  ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die, 

And  Thou  hast  made  him  :   Thou  art  just, 

Tennyson  says,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  true.  We 
believe  that  Death  but  opens  the  door  to  a  larger  life ; 
and  though  we,  while  here,  cannot  fathom  the  reason 
of  things  beyond  the  portals,  I  believe  all  will  be  made 
known,  and  His  goodness  revealed  who  governs  the 
universe,  and  yet  cares  for  so  trivial  a  thing  as  the 
falling  of  a  sparrow. 

'  To  my  mind  such  incomplete  lives  as  that  of  this 
little  child  are  but  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
They  must  find  their  completion  elsewhere  ;  else,  why 
born  ?  And  I  think  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
incompleteness  and  other  adverse  conditions  of  our  lives 
generally.  Our  ideals  and  aspirations,  our  hopes  and 
purposes,  as  well  as  our  loves  and  friendships  unrealized 
here,  will  be  completed  and  perfected  in  that  larger  life, 
separated  from  us  only  by  that  narrow  stream  of  Death, 
which  we  all,  wrongly,  I  think,  have  grown  to  dread. 
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'  In  the  pressure  of  this  world's  cares  and  crosses  we 
are  apt  to  forget  what  a  very  small  part  of  eternity  this 
earthly  life  of  ours  is.  At  most  it  is  only  the  probation  ; 
and  if  we  realized  it  more,  perhaps  we  should  not  let  the 
perplexities  and  disappointments  oppress  and  trouble 
us  as  they  do. 

'  I  am  speaking  for  myself/  he  added,  after  a  short 
pause.  '  At  the  same  time  I  feel  deeply  for  you  and 
the  poor  mother  in  the  hopelessness  of  little  Edna's  re- 
covery. For  her  there  will  be  infinite  gain  ;  but  I  know 
what  a  blank  her  absence  will  make  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  love  her. 

'And  yet,'  he  went  on  musingly,  'how  wonderfully 
one  can  trace  the  workings  of  Providence  in  the  circum- 
stances that  led  up  to  your  association  with  her  !  You 
have  at  least  the  knowledge  that  through  it  you  have 
been  enabled  to  make  the  last  months  of  her  life  easier 
and  happier  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.' 

Before  Evelyn  had  time  to  reply  other  callers  arrived, 
and  the  conversation  became  general  ;  but  from  that 
time  Evelyn  strove  to  find  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  the  tangled  ends  of  this  life  would  be  smoothed 
and  woven  into  the  right  pattern  in  that  other  life  of 
which  until  now  she  had  thought  comparatively  little. 

One  day  some  weeks  after  the  conversation  just 
referred  to,  Evelyn  entered  the  room  where  the  child 
was  lying  on  her  couch  in  sight  of  the  water.  She  had 
seemed  a  little  stronger  the  last  few  days,  but  all  knew 
she  would  scarcely  outlive  the  summer,  and  her  mother 
was  expected  that  day  to  remain  with  her,  having 
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arranged  her  business  affairs  in  Hillston  so  as  to  make 
her  absence  possible. 

Evelyn  was  dressed  in  readiness  to  go  and  meet 
Mrs.  Merton  on  her  arrival  in  the  city,  and  stooping 
down  she  kissed  the  child  tenderly,  saying,  '  Good-bye, 
darling!  Annie  will  take  good  care  of  you  while  I  am 
away,  and  I  shall  bring  mother  back  with  me.  If  you 
have  any  visitors,  don't  let  them  tire  you  too  much.  I 
don't  want  mother  to  find  a  weary  little  girl  when  she 
arrives.' 

'Very  well,  I'll  remember,'  answered  the  child  seri- 
ously ;  c  but  I  wish  Mr.  Dick  would  come,  he  never  tires 
me.  But  I  don't  suppose  he  will,  it  is  too  early.' 

Almost,  however,  as  though  aware  of  the  child's  wish, 
Dick  Findlay  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  usual  left  his 
office,  and  made  his  way  out  to  the  seaside  suburb  where 
Evelyn's  home  was  at  present  located.  Though  the 
date  of  the  marriage  had  not  been  definitely  arranged, 
owing  to  the  new  tie  caused  by  Edna's  increased  illness, 
the  time  was  drawing  near  when  he  hoped  to  take  the 
girl  he  loved  to  a  home  of  his  own  ;  and  it  was  in 
reference  to  that  matter  he  had  come  particularly  to- 
day. A  house  that  he  knew  she  admired  had  just  come 
into  the  market,  and  he  was  eager  to  discuss  with  her 
the  subject  of  its  purchase. 

Edna  gave  a  little  cry  of  joy  when  she  saw  him.  '  Oh, 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  ! '  she  said,  throwing  her  thin 
little  arms  round  his  neck  as  he  stooped  to  greet  her. 
'  Sunny  has  gone  to  Melbourne  to  meet  mother,  so  I 
shall  have  you  all  to  myself.' 
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And  Dick  good-naturedly  stifled  his  impatience,  laying 
himself  out  to  interest  and  amuse  the  child  to  whom  he 
had  grown  genuinely  attached,  and  whose  affection  for 
him  both  touched  and  amused  him. 

Edna  was  in  a  particularly  talkative  mood  that  after- 
noon, and  chatted  freely  about  all  sorts  of  things,  her 
head  resting  confidingly  against  his  arm. 

'  Mr.  Dick,'  she  said  presently,  after  a  pause  in  which 
she  appeared  to  be  thinking  seriously,  'why  is  it  that 
people  like  some  so  much  better  than  others,  when  they 
are  not  any  nicer  ? ' 

'  Why,  little  one,'  answered  the  young  man  with  an 
amused  smile,  '  that  is  a  problem  which  wiser  brains 
than  yours  and  mine  have  not  yet  solved.  What  has  put 
such  a  thought  into  this  little  head  ? '  And  he  stroked 
the  fair  curls  caressingly. 

'  Well,  then,'  the  child  went  on  seriously,  '  oughtn't 
people  to  marry  the  one  they  love  the  very  best  ? ' 

'  Certainly  they  should  ! '  replied  the  young  man,  in- 
wardly wondering  what  new  idea  on  the  subject  was 
being  evolved  in  the  little  girl's  brain,  and  waiting  with 
some  interest  its  development.  '  And,'  he  went  on,  '  as 
I  always  try  to  do  what  I  should,  I  am  going  to  show 
by  my  actions  the  genuineness  of  my  theories  in  that 
respect.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that,'  Edna 
answered, '  but  why  is  it  that  Sunny  is  going  to  marry 
you  when  she  loves  Mr.  Fordyce  best  ? ' 

For  a  moment  Dick  was  so  taken  with  surprise  by  her 
unexpected  question  that  he  did  not  answer ;  then, 
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pulling  himself  together,  he  answered  in  a  gay  tone  as 
he  playfully  pinched  her  ear,  '  Why,  Teddie,  what  will 
be  the  next  brilliant  idea  that  will  emanate  from  this 
small  head  of  yours  ? '  But  at  the  same  time,  though 
he  spoke  carelessly,  a  stab  shot  through  his  heart,  and 
the  sun,  shining  so  brightly  a  moment  before,  seemed 
suddenly  to  become  overclouded. 

The  child,  however,  unconscious  of  the  pain  she  was 
inflicting,  went  on  confidingly,  '  I  think  you  are  the 
very  nicest,  kindest  man  in  all  the  world  ;  but  I  know 
Sunny  loves  Mr.  Fordyce  best,  because  one  night  after 
he  had  been  here,  I  heard  her  sobbing  like  anything. 
She  thought  I  was  asleep,  but  I  woke  up,  and  couldn't 
help  hearing.  And  I  heard  her  say  you  were  so  good 
and  true  and  generous,  and  she  would  always  be  a  good 
wife  to  you.'  And  then  she  cried,  '  O  Jack,  Jack,  if 
only  it  could  have  been  ! '  It  almost  made  me  cry  too. 
And  afterwards  I  went  to  sleep,  and  did  not  know 
whether  I  dreamt  it  ;  but  I  am  sure  now  that  I  really 
heard  it,  for  I  have  watched  her  often  since,  and  know 
it  was  Mr.  Fordyce  she  meant,  and  that  he  loves  her 
too  ;  because  once  after,  when  he  was  here,  I  asked  him 
didn't  he  think  Sunny  was  the  dearest,  prettiest  girl  in 
the  world?  and  he  said  yes,  he  did,  and  that  I  could 
not  love  her  too  much  ;  and  I  knew  by  the  way  he  said 
it  that  he  meant  he  loved  her  too.  I  told  Sunny  after- 
wards that  he  said  it,  and  she  went  all  red,  and  then 
got  very  white,  and  went  out  of  the  room.' 

Poor  Dick !  if  a  bombshell  had  burst  at  his  feet,  the 
effect  could  not  have  been  greater.  Though  he  told 
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himself  he  was  a  fool  to  be  influenced  by  the  imaginations 
of  a  sick  child,  an  awful  possibility  seemed  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  to  open  out  before  him. 

Evelyn  was  his,  he  assured  himself;  though  not 
demonstrative,  he  had  not  one  moment's  doubt  of  her 
loyalty  to  him,  and  he  tried  to  stifle  the  phantom  that 
Edna's  childish  chatter  had  called  forth.  Still,  for 
some  reason  the  business  that  had  specially  brought 
him  that  afternoon  was  allowed  to  fall  into  the  back- 
ground, and  soon  after  Evelyn's  return  with  Mrs. 
Merton,  he  took  his  leave  without  even  mentioning  the 
matter  to  her,  nor  did  he  have  a  chance  of  doing  so 
again  for  many  days. 

The  day  following  her  mother's  arrival,  little  Edna 
Merton  became  decidedly  worse,  and  for  several  weeks 
she  hovered  between  life  and  death,  while  the  two  who 
were  her  devoted  nurses  had  little  time  or  thought  for 
anything  outside  the  sick-room. 

'  Don't  tire  yourself  out,  my  pet,'  Dick  had  said  fondly 
one  night  to  Evelyn,  when  he  bade  her  farewell  after 
a  brief  visit  to  the  sick-room ;  and  she  had  replied, 
'  No,  Dick,  I  shall  not  do  that,  and  I  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  rest  afterwards.  I  am  neglecting  you  sadly  of 
late,  I  know,'  she  added  ;  '  but  you  must  forgive  me  now, 
and  let  me  try  to  make  it  up  to  you  by-and-by.  Do 
not  think  I  am  unappreciative  of  your  unselfishness  and 
self-sacrifice  at  this  time,'  she  went  on  rather  wistfully, 
'  it  makes  me  feel  how  utterly  unworthy  of  you  I  am  ! ' 
Dick  had  silenced  her  with  a  kiss  ;  but,  drawing  herself 
from  his  embrace,  she  bade  him  a  hasty  farewell,  as 
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once  again  she  returned  to  the  patient's  room.  Findlay, 
as  he  started  homewards,  felt  his  love  stronger  than 
ever  for  the  girl  without  whom  life  now  would  scarcely 
seem  worth  living. 

Yet  her  last  words  had  somehow  jarred,  and  made 
him  sensible  of  too  much  effort  on  her  part  to  let 
him  know  what  should  be  self-evident ;  and  it  seemed 
as  though  it  had  been  so  all  along,  though  he  had  been 
unconscious  till  now  of  the  fact.  '  Yet  she  loves  me  ;  I 
am  sure  of  it,'  he  said  to  himself,  as  though  in  answer  to 
the  secret  misgivings  that  Edna's  words  had  awakened. 
'  And  when  we  are  once  married,  I  shall  tell  her  of 
Teddie's  dreaming — for  what  she  told  me  was  but  a 
dream,  I  am  convinced — and  we  will  laugh  over  it 
together.' 


CHAPTER   XI 

The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  small  ; 
So  soft  and  slow  the  great  wheels  go,  they  scarcely  move  at  all  ; 
But  the  souls  of  men  fall  into  them  and  are  powdered  into  dust, 
And  in  the  dust  grow  sweet  white  flowers — Love,  Hope,  Trust. 

IT  was  a  grey  day  in  the  early  autumn  when  a  little 
group  of  men  stood  round  an  open  grave,  and  listened 
to  the  words  of  the  Burial  Service,  so  solemn,  yet  so 
full  of  hope,  which  the  Rev.  Hugh  Colville  read  over  all 
that  was  mortal  of  Edna  Merton. 

The  end  had  come  quietly,  ;and  without  shadow  of 
fear.  She  had  simply  stepped  out  of  one  room  into  the 
next,  and  the  departing  spirit  had  left  on  her  face  a 
smile  of  infinite  peace,  so  restful  and  so  sweet  that  it 
seemed  as  though  it  were  wrong  to  mourn  her  in  spite 
of  the  void  that  she  left  behind. 

They  had  brought  her  back  to  Hillston,  and  the  little 
company  of  mourners  turned  from  the  grave  at  last,  the 
service  over,  leaving  her  in  the  quiet  God's  Acre,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  everlasting  hills  she  had  learned  to  love 
so  well. 

The  young  minister,  having  left  the  others,  made  his 
way  at  once  to  Mrs.  Merton's  home,  where  his  sister  and 
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one  or  two  neighbours  had  remained  with  the  stricken 
mother.  The  rest  of  the  company  gradually  dispersed 
— the  touching  scene  they  had  just  taken  part  in  being 
merely  a  detail  in  their  busy  lives  ;  and  though  neither 
unfeeling  nor  unsympathetic,  the  sorrow  that  did  not 
touch  them  closely  in  their  own  persons  could  be 
viewed  with  a  calm  and  reasonable  philosophy :  '  It 
was  a  happy  release,'  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for, 
not  grieved  over,  seeing  that  the  child  never  could 
have  been  well  like  other  girls !  But  to  the  mother,  in 
her  heart-loneliness,  such  reasonable  logic  had  as  yet 
no  place,  and  she  longed  hungeringly  for  the  touch  of 
that  little  vanished  hand,  and  for  the  sound  of  the  loved 
voice  which  on  earth  she  would  never  hear  again. 

Amongst  those  who  had  attended  the  funeral  were 
Dick  Findlay  and  Jack  Fordyce.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  latter  to  remain  over  the  Sunday  with  his  friend 
Colville,  while  the  former  had  signified  his  intention  of 
returning  to  town  by  the  evening  train. 

He  had  seemed  distrait,  and  unlike  his  usual  self ;  but, 
knowing  his  undoubted  fondness  for  the  child  whom 
they  had  just  laid  to  her  long  rest,  Fordyce  was  at 
little  loss  to  account  for  his  unwonted  seriousness. 

As  they  left  the  gates  of  the  little  country  cemetery, 
Findlay  drew  his  friend  aside.  '  Let  us  walk  on/  he 
said, '  I  have  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you.' 

Fordyce,  realizing  that  more  than  he  had  at  first 
guessed  lay  behind  his  changed  manner,  led  the  way 
in  the  direction  of  the  open  country,  that  they  might 
talk  without  interruption. 
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'  What  is  the  trouble,  old  man  ? '  Jack  asked  at  last, 
as  his  companion  made  no  attempt  to  open  the  subject. 
'  Is  it  anything  in  which  I  can  help  you  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  matter  that  touches  you  pretty  closely,'  the 
other  replied,  in  tones  that  seemed  almost  rude  in  their 
brusqueness  ;  '  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  a 
question  of  getting  over  it  as  best  I  can.  The  fact  is,  I 
am  about  to  break  off  my  engagement ! ' 

'  Break  off  your  engagement,  man  ! '  exclaimed  the 
other.  '  You  must  be  mad  !  Why,  I  thought  you  had 
as  good  as  bought  your  home,  and  only  the  last  time  I 
saw  you,  you  were  full  of  it !  Whatever  can  have 
happened  to  change  you  like  this  ?  There  must  be 
some  mistake ! '  And  he  placed  his  hand  with  an 
affectionate  pressure  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

But  with  a  sound  that  was  almost  like  a  groan, 
Dick  threw  off  the  friendly  hand.  '  Don't ! '  he  said  ; 
'  I  can't  bear  it — not  now.  There  is  no  mistake  !  I  only 
wish  there  were  !  For  nearly  two  years  past  I  have 
been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  that  little  child,' 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  cemetery,  '  was  sent  to  open 
my  eyes  to  the  truth.  I  know  now  beyond  shadow  of 
doubt,  though  for  weeks  I  refused  to  accept  the  truth 
of  my  own  convictions,  that  Evelyn  Hope's  love  has 
never  been,  and  never  will  be,  mine.  That  she  never 
cared  for  me  as  I  did  for  her  I  have  been  dimly 
conscious  of  all  along,  but  I  was  content ;  and  I  know, 
whatever  it  cost  her,  she  would  have  been  true  to  her 
promise  to  me.  But  I  can  see  now  that  it  was 
selfishness  on  my  part  to  bind  her  to  a  promise,  made 
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at  a  time  when  she  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  know  her 
own  mind  clearly.  I  was  blinded  by  my  love  to  the 
fact  that  she  might  learn  to  care  for  some  one  worthier 
of  her  than  I.  But  in  the  light  of  little  Teddie's 
revelation,  I  have  read  much  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
what  she  believed — viz.  that  you  too  care  for  my 
darling,  and  that  it  is  to  you  and  not  to  me  that  her 
real  love  has  been  given.  No ! '  Dick  continued,  as 
Fordyce  was  about  to  interrupt,  'let  me  go  on.  I 
know  you  to  be  an  honourable  man,  and  that  you 
would  not  seek  to  win  her  affection  knowing  of  the 
relation  in  which  she  stood  to  me ;  otherwise,  I  should 
not  have  singled  you  out  for  this  confidence.  At  first 
I  thought  nothing  would  ever  make  me  give  her  up, 
and  it  has  meant  a  great  struggle.  Don't  think  I  have 
come  to  this  decision  hastily.  It  has  been  the  outcome 
of  days  and  nights  of  deliberation — yes,  and  of  prayer. 

1  You  never  thought  of  me  as  a  praying  man  exactly, 
did  you,  Jack  ? '  he  added  somewhat  grimly.  '  And 
neither  was  I  ;  but  the  influence  of  that  little  girl's  life 
and  example  has  taught  me  many  things,  and  I  am  a 
better  man  to-day  because  I  have  loved.  But  she  is  free 
as  air  now.  Go  in  and  win,  and  God  bless  you  both ! ' 

'  I  shan't  quite  promise,'  he  went  on,  with  a  grim 
smile, '  to  dance  at  your  wedding  ;  but  by-and-by,  when 
I  have  got  used  to  things  a  bit,  I  shall  see  you  together 
in  your  own  home. 

'Next  week  I  am  leaving  Melbourne  for  South 
Africa.  It  is  necessary  for  either  my  partner  or  myself 
to  transact  business  there  which  will  take  at  least  six 
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months,  and  I  have  decided  to  undertake  it  myself,  so 
I  shall  not  see  Evelyn  again.  All  I  have  told  you  her 
brother  knows,  and  I  have  already  written  to  her.' 

And  before  his  companion  had  time  to  say  a  word, 
Dick  Findlay  suddenly  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  was 
striding  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

As  Jack  Fordyce  stood  where  the  other  had  left  him, 
a  variety  of  emotions  filled  his  breast.  Astonishment 
at  what  he  had  listened  to  was  blended  with  an  ad- 
miration too  deep  for  words  for  the  noble  conduct  of 
the  man  who  had  just  left  him  ;  while  an  intense  pity 
possessed  his  heart  for  the  suffering  which  he  knew  the 
sacrifice  was  costing  him. 

What  Findlay's  renunciation  meant  to  him,  Jack 
scarcely  dared  to  think.  In  spite  of  the  assurance 
given  him,  he  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
Evelyn  cared  for  him.  But  a  new  meaning  seemed  to 
enter  into  his  life,  and  untold  possibilities  to  open  out 
before  him,  in  the  consciousness  that  he  was  thus  free 
to  win,  if  he  could,  the  woman  he  loved. 

After  all,  Fordyce  did  not  remain  in  Hillston  over 
the  Sunday.  For  many  hours  that  night  he  and  his 
friend  Colville  sat  talking  over  the  manse  fire,  and 
when  at  last  they  parted,  with  the  grip  of  true  and  firm 
friendship,  Hugh  said,  '  There  is  no  one  on  earth 
to  whom  I  would  so  gladly  give  my  sister  as  yourself, 
but  you  are  right  not  to  try  to  see  her  just  now.  Give 
her  time,  for  she  has  passed  through  much  of  late  ; 
and  though  I  believe  you  may  win  her,  do  not  hurry 
matters.  Next  week  she  goes  to  Booroolah,  and  will 
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remain  some  months  in  her  old  home.  After  the  strain 
of  the  last  few  months,  to  say  nothing  of  this  latest 
development,  the  revival  of  the  old  interests  there  will 
act  as  the  best  nerve  tonic.  Her  cousin  and  little 
Harry  will  probably  accompany  her,  and,'  he  added,  half 
laughing,  half  seriously,  '  if  by  any  chance  your  footsteps 
should  stray  in  that  direction,  you  have  my  full  consent 
to  go  in  and  try  your  luck,  and  success  go  with  you.' 

Hugh  Colville  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  the 
strain  of  the  last  few  months  had  told  upon  his  sister. 
She  had  grown  sincerely  attached  to  the  child  with  whom 
she  had  been  associated  for  so  long,  and  missed  more 
than  she  could  express  the  little  clinging  hands  and  the 
delicate  face  that  had  become  part  of  her  own  life. 
Ever  since  the  time  when  the  disclosure  of  Hugh's 
relationship  to  her  was  revealed,  and  her  patrimony 
restored  to  her  through  his  instrumentality,  Edna's 
increased  illness  had  taxed  her  strength  in  the  self- 
imposed  office  of  nurse ;  and  now  that  the  necessity  for 
action  was  over,  she  felt  weary  and  overdone.  Dick's 
letter  freeing  her  from  her  engagement,  and  worded  in 
language  of  self-renouncing  love,  coming  at  this  time, 
filled  her  with  grief  and  self-accusation.  The  knowledge 
that  the  fetters  which  had  so  chafed  her  were  undone, 
and  that  she  was  free,  brought  with  it  no  joy.  She  only 
remembered  the  devoted  love  of  the  man  to  whom  her 
slightest  wish  had  ever  been  law,  and  her  own  lukewarm 
regard  for  him  in  comparison  seemed  to  her,  now  that  he 
was  beyond  her  reach,  as  the  basest  ingratitude,  for 
which  she  could  never  atone. 
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Had  Dick  Findlay  only  known  it,  Evelyn  was  never 
nearer  loving  him  in  very  truth  than  she  was  at  that 
moment,  when  she  read  in  his  letter  the  determination 
which  would  brook  no  alteration,  and  that  refused  to 
accept  from  her  the  sacrifice  she  had  intended.  And 
with  womanly  inconsistency  she  threw  herself  down  in 
a  passion  of  bitter  weeping. 

Some  weeks  later,  after  she  was  settled  in  her  old 
home,  stronger  in  body  and  in  mind,  the  thought  that 
she  was  free  filled  her  with  a  sense  of  restfulness  that 
she  had  never  known  since  the  promise  she  had  so 
impulsively,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow,  given  to 
her  lover  more  than  two  years  before,  and  gradually 
she  had  regained  her  old-time  brightness  and  spirits. 
Mildred  Remington,  grown  wiser  than  of  yore,  had  said 
little  to  her  young  cousin  about  the  sudden  breaking  of 
her  engagement,  but  she  had  her  own  suspicions,  and 
awaited  the  unfolding  of  events. 

Meanwhile,  Evelyn  was  once  again  making  herself 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  station,  which  had  been 
put  into  the  care  of  a  capable  manager. 

One  of  her  first  cares  had  been  to  restore  old  Jim  to 
his  former  place,  and  the  old  man's  joy  at  the  new 
order  of  things  knew  no  bounds  ;  while  his  meeting  with 
the  girl  whom  he  had  known  and  loved  from  her  baby- 
hood was  almost  pathetic  in  its  delight. 

'  It's  just  'most  too  good  to  be  true,'  he  said,  as  he 
grasped  Evelyn's  hand.  '  I  never  could  believe  that  that 
there  hupstart  was  the  old  master's  son  ;  but  I  never 
dared  'ope  that  I  should  ever  see  your  bonny  face  as 
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mistress  here  again.  And  Mr.  Colville,  who  is  really 
your  own  flesh  and  blood,  is  as  real  a  gentleman  as  I  ever 
set  eyes  on,  and  as  different  from  that  Smith  fellow  as 
daylight  is  to  dark  !  It  do  make  one  believe  that  there 
is  a  Providence  that  guides  things  in  this  world,  after  all, 
whatever  folks  say,'  he  added. 

Evelyn  answered  gravely,  '  Yes,  Jim ;  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  about  that.  The  tangles  of  life  are  of  earth's 
making,  but  a  higher  power  than  our  own  is  watching 
over  us  ;  and  God's  providence  will,  in  His  own  good 
time,  straighten  out  the  knots,  and  weave  out  of  them  a 
pattern  of  which  we  never  dreamed.' 

When  Evelyn  had  been  back  at  Booroolah  about 
three  months,  Harold  Remington,  whose  wife  and  child 
had  remained  with  her,  came  to  spend  a  few  days,  and 
to  escort  his  family  back  to  town.  The  day  before  his 
arrival  a  letter  came  from  him  signifying  his  intention 
of  bringing  with  him  another  guest  in  the  person  of 
his  friend,  Jack  Fordyce.  The  old  friendship  between 
the  two,  which  had  been  renewed  on  Fordyce's  return 
from  the  West,  had  grown  firmer  with  the  years,  and  the 
strong,  steadfast  character  of  the  one  had  influenced  in  a 
very  marked  manner  the  lighter,  more  susceptible  nature 
of  the  other. 

All  this  time  Evelyn  had  heard  nothing  from  Fordyce, 
nor  had  she  seen  him  since  the  day  on  which  little  Edna 
Merton  had  been  buried. 

Instinctively  she  knew  the  motives  that  had  prompted 
him  in  making  no  sign  of  even  his  former  friendship. 
As  time  went  on,  and  the  feeling  of  morbid  self-accusing 
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remorse  for  what  seemed  her  disloyalty  to  Dick  gave  place 
to  an  affectionate,  grateful  memory,  the  thought  of  Jack 
would  frequently  enter  her  mind,  and  her  heart  would 
beat  the  more  quickly  as  she  recalled  almost  every  word 
that  had  passed  between  them  since  that  night  when,  un- 
knowingly but  unmistakably,  he  had  revealed  the  depth 
of  his  passion  for  her.  And  she  was  content  to  wait. 

The  news  contained  in  Harold's  letter  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  by  little  Harry  Reming- 
ton, with  whom  his  father's  friend  was  a  great  favourite. 
'  I  am  so  glad  he  is  coming  !  I  love  Mr.  Fordyce,  don't 
you,  Auntie  Eva  ? '  he  said  delightedly ;  but  though 
Mildred  watched  her  with  considerable  curiosity,  Evelyn 
showed  no  sign  of  self-consciousness  as  she  answered, 
with  a  smile,  '  We  are  all  glad  Mr.  Fordyce  is  coming, 
Harry  boy  ;  and  as  it  is  his  first  visit,  we  must  see 
that  he  has  a  good  time,  mustn't  we  ?  What  do  you 
say  to  driving  in  to  meet  them  ourselves  to-morrow  ?  ' 

When  the  two  gentlemen  arrived  next  day  at  the 
railway  station  nearest  their  destination,  Mildred  Rem- 
ington met  them  on  the  platform,  while  Evelyn  re- 
mained outside  in  charge  of  the  spirited  little  ponies 
she  had  herself  driven  in.  Her  welcome  to  both  was 
sincere  and  cordial,  but  though  conscious  of  the  scrutiniz- 
ing eyes  of  her  cousin,  there  was  perfect  ease  in  her 
reception  of  Fordyce,  even  though  the  blood  coursed 
rather  more  quickly  through  her  veins,  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Remington,  with  Harry  between  them,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  back  seat  of  the  double-seated  buggy,  and 
Jack  sprang  into  the  vacant  seat  at  her  side. 
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As,  gathering  the  reins  more  firmly  in  her  hand,  she 
turned  the  ponies'  heads  in  the  direction  of  home,  her 
companion  watched  her  with  ill-concealed  admiration 
in  his  glance.  Every  time  he  met  this  girl  she  ap- 
peared to  him  in  some  new  phase  of  character.  He 
had  seen  her  the  careless  child  of  fashion,  the  victim  of 
an  overwhelming  sorrow,  the  brave,  self-reliant  woman, 
the  tender  nurse  ;  but  to-day  there  seemed  something 
added,  in  part  the  outcome  of  all  these,  yet  something 
that  suggested  a  consciousness  of  power,  and  with  it 
a  new  dignity  and  graciousness,  that,  while  it  in- 
creased the  reverence  and  respect  in  which  he  had 
always  held  her,  made  him  long,  with  an  impatience 
that  could  hardly  be  controlled,  for  the  time  when  he 
might  openly  declare  the  love  that  grew  daily  deeper 
and  more  absorbing. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  Though  the  air  was  sharp, 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  making  everything  look  its  best ; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Murray  reflected  clearly  the 
pines  that  grew  along  its  margin,  and  the  willows  that 
had  not  yet  put  off  their  winter  bareness. 

With  perfect  ease  Evelyn  guided  her  ponies  across  the 
bridge,  and  then,  turning  to  her  companion  with  a  smile, 
she  said,  '  Welcome  to  New  South  Wales  and  my 
native  state !  In  spite  of  being  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  Victorian  border,  I  am  a  true-born  New  South 
Welshwoman,  and  proud  of  my  State.  It  is  new  life 
for  me  to  be  back  in  it,'  she  added ;  and  Jack,  as  he 
made  reply,  agreed  with  her,  for  her  face  glowed  with 
the  hue  of  health,  and  to-day  she  almost  rivalled  Mildred 
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Remington,  whose  beauty  of  face  and  figure  usually 
threw  all  others  into  the  shade. 

For  a  time  Fordyce  watched  her  as  her  small  hands 
managed,  with  the  ease  that  comes  of  long  practice,  the 
spirited  little  pair  that  was  taking  them  swiftly  along 
towards  her  childhood's  home. 

Then,  laying  his  hands  gently  over  hers,  he  said,  '  Do 
you  know  it  is  utterly  against  my  nature  and  principles 
to  sit  passively  by  and  be  driven  ?  Let  me  have  the 
reins,  if  you  please ;  I  think  I  can  prove  myself  equal 
even  to  these  small  wayward  steeds  of  yours,  and 
at  the  same  time  vindicate  my  rights  as  a  man.' 

Evelyn  laughed  as  she  turned  to  the  dark,  strong  face 
of  the  man  at  her  side.  '  It  would  be  a  brave  man  or 
woman,  I  fancy,  who  would  make  any  attempt  to  drive 
you,'  she  said  ;  '  nevertheless,  in  this  instance,  I  feel 
inclined  to  take  the  risk,  as  I  am  in  my  own  country, 
and  you  might  take  us  into  wrong  paths.' 

'  Little  fear  of  that,'  he  answered  resolutely,  and 
with  a  meaning  that  brought  a  deeper  colour  to  the 
girl's  cheek,  '  as  long  as  you  are  beside  me,  to  give  me 
the  help  of  your  counsel  and  direction.'  And  without 
further  ado  he  quietly  possessed  himself  of  the  reins, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  they  had  covered  the  ground 
that  lay  between  them  and  the  Booroolah  station. 

Worsted  in  her  opposition,  Evelyn  leaned  back  in  her 
seat  content  even  in  her  defeat.  Strong  of  will  herself, 
there  was  something  in  her  that  almost  rejoiced  in  the 
power  of  this  man  to  dominate  that  will,  even  in  so 
small  a  matter  as  that  which  she  had  yielded  ;  and 
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the  sixteen  miles  of  road  seemed  all  too  short,  as  at 
length  they  entered  the  pine  avenue  that  led  to  the 
house. 

The  next  few  days  passed  away  in  a  round  of  pleasure 
such  as  that  part  of  the  country  afforded,  and  the  night 
came  that  was  to  precede  the  departure  of  Evelyn's 
guests  ;  though  she  herself  intended  remaining  for  some 
time  longer. 

They  had  been  assembled  in  the  large,  comfortable 
drawing-room  ;  a  cosy  wood  fire  burned  on  the  open 
fireplace,  and  the  piano  stood  open,  scattered  with  the 
music  with  which  the  evening  had  been  for  the  most 
part  passed.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  evening 
Jack  Fordyce  and  Evelyn  found  themselves  the  only 
occupants  of  the  room.  Harold  Remington  had  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  plea  of  speaking  to  the  manager, 
while  Mildred  was  engaged  in  seeing  to  bed  little 
Harry,  who  had  been  indulged  by  sitting  up  longer 
than  usual,  this  last  night  of  his  stay. 

'  Will  you  grant  me  a  favour,  Miss  Evelyn  ?  '  Jack 
asked  presently,  after  they  had  been  for  a  few  moments 
alone. 

And  in  reply  to  her  somewhat  wondering  assent,  he 
continued,  '  I  want  you  to  sing  for  me  that  first  song 
I  heard  you  sing  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  from  the 
West — so  long  ago,  as  it  seems  to  me  now.  You 
remember  it,  do  you  ?  It  was  "  God  be  with  you,"  and 
the  words  have  been  with  me  ever  since.' 

With  little  comment  Evelyn  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and,  after  the  soft  prelude,  once  again  her  voice 
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sounded  in  the  song  that  had  awakened  such  vague 
longings  in  the  man's  heart  in  days  of  yore.  If  her  voice 
had  appealed  to  him  then,  it  appealed  to  him  now  a 
hundredfold  more  ;  and  as  the  last  word  died  away, 
and  before  she  had  time  to  play  the  few  bars  of  the 
music  that  remained,  she  felt  her  hand  closely  im- 
prisoned in  that  of  the  man  whose  whole  soul  responded 
to  every  tone  of  her  voice,  and  Jack  Fordyce's  voice, 
passionate  and  deep  with  feeling,  sounded  in  her  ear. 

'  Evelyn,  my  darling,  my  dearest,  how  little  you 
know  what  those  words  sung  by  your  lips  suggest  to 
me !  Long  ago,  when  you  sang  them  first,  they  made 
me  conscious  of  something  lacking  in  my  life.  For  the 
first  time  I  felt  the  need  of  some  one  to  love  me — some 
one  who  would  be  my  very  soul's  complement.  Later 
on,  when  honour  forbade  that  I  should  declare  my  love, 
I  knew  that  I  had  found  the  one  woman  in  all  the 
world  whose  love  I  desired,  and  whom  I  loved  with  a 
devotion  that  defied  change.  During  the  years  that  I 
have  tried  to  conquer  it,  my  love  has  only  grown  deeper 
and  stronger  ;  and  now  that  the  barrier  that  divided  us 
has  been  removed,  tell  me — can  you,  will  you,  let  me  go 
away  to-morrow  carrying  with  me  those  words  as  the 
expression  of  your  own  feelings  towards  me  ?  Or  must  I 
still  go  on  without  hope  of  my  love  ever  being  returned  ? ' 

For  answer  Evelyn,  turning  from  the  instrument, 
laid  her  free  hand  in  his,  while  her  eyes  met  his  in  an 
expression  that  evidently  satisfied  him,  for,  gathering 
her  into  his  arms,  his  lips  met  hers  in  a  long,  silent 
kiss ;  and  when  at  length  he  released  her,  it  was  only 

10 
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to  renew  his  expressions  of  affection,  until  the  girl 
laughingly,  yet  with  a  suspicious  quiver  in  her  voice, 
bade  him  be  rational  ;  and  the  two,  undisturbed  by  the 
other  members  of  the  household,  sat  talking  and  telling 
that  same  old  story,  which  is  yet  ever  new  and  ever 
fresh,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  Time  (and  Eternity) 
endures. 

'  How  little  one  knows,'  Evelyn  said,  after  many 
things  had  been  talked  of,  '  the  chain  of  events  that  may 
follow  what  seems  at  the  time  a  very  unimportant  step ! 
Had  I  never  braved  Mildred's  anger  in  accepting  that 
position  in  Hillston,  I  should  never  have  known  Edna, 
never  unwittingly  revealed  my  secret,  and  to-day,  in  all 
probability,  I  should  have  been  Dick  Findlay's  wife  ! ' 

'  That  is  true,'  Fordyce  answered,  drawing  her  more 
closely  to  his  side,  as  though  her  very  suggestion 
endangered  his  possession  of  her.  '  Yet,  sweetheart, 
do  you  think  you  were  ever  justified  in  holding 
to  a  promise,  the  fulfilment  of  which  involved  so 
much  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  replied  thoughtfully.  '  I  thought 
I  was  then,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  now.  Knowing  the 
joy  of  a  real  and  mutual  love,  I  cannot  feel  too  thankful 
that  I  was  spared  the  sacrifice.  Yet  the  one  thing  that 
mars  my  perfect  happiness  is  the  fear  lest  I  should  have 
spoiled  Dick's  life.' 

'  Poor  old  chap  ! '  Jack  answered  soberly.  '  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  this  severing 
of  all  his  hopes  ;  yet  I  believe  he  will  get  over  it,  and 
this  trip  to  South  Africa  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
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have  happened  to  him.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  what  is  one  man's  loss  is  another  man's  gain, 
and,  selfish  though  it  may  seem,  the  latter  fact  to  me 
so  overwhelms  the  former  that  there  is  little  room  in 
my  heart  for  anything  but  thankfulness.  But,  dearest,' 
he  added  tenderly,  '  when  may  I  claim  my  own  ?  Think 
of  the  many  years  that  I  have  had  practically  none 
belonging  to  me,  and  do  not  keep  me  waiting.' 

And  so,  ere  he  left,  it  was  decided  that  before  the 
New  Year  turned  they  should  be  husband  and  wife  ; 
and  Evelyn  watched  him  depart  with  the  confidence 
of  a  perfect  trust,  and  her  softly  spoken  '  Good-bye  ! ' 
held  for  him  its  fullest  meaning,  as  with  a  smile  she 
added  the  words  that  had  so  impressed  him  : 

Take  my  olden  greeting, 
And  let  it  nestle,  bird-like,  in  your  heart — 
'Twill  keep  my  memory  green  until  our  meeting ; 
'Twill  say,  /  love  you,  though  we  be  apart ! 

After  all,  the  one  remaining  blot  on  Evelyn's  happi- 
ness was  removed.  A  day  or  two  prior  to  her  marriage 
Dick  Findlay  arrived  home,  bringing  with  him  a  tall, 
fair  girl,  clad  in  slight  mourning,  whom  he  introduced 
as  his  wife. 

She  had  been  a  fellow  passenger  on  his  voyage  out, 
having  accompanied  her  father,  a  clergyman,  who  was 
taking  the  voyage  for  his  health. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Capetown  he  became 
alarmingly  worse,  and,  dying  there,  left  his  daughter 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Dick  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  them  both  on  the  way,  and  an  intimacy  had 
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been  established  between  them ;  and  it  was  he  who, 
during  the  time  of  Mr.  Sylvester's  illness  and  death, 
had  taken  in  hand  all  necessary  arrangements,  and 
proved  himself  a  friend  indeed. 

Grateful  for  the  kindness  shown  by  one  who  a  few 
weeks  before  had  been  merely  a  stranger,  Gertrude 
Sylvester's  heart  had  gone  out  to  her  benefactor. 
Dick's  affections  were  caught  partly  in  the  rebound  ;  and 
his  overwhelming  sympathy,  and  a  genuine  admiration  for 
her  character  and  person,  led  him  to  persuade  her  ere 
his  return  to  Australia  to  become  his  wife. 

He  could  never,  perhaps,  give  her  all  he  had  given 
his  earlier  love  ;  but  gradually  he  began  to  look  upon 
Evelyn  as  one  lifted  by  nature  beyond  his  reach,  while 
he  grew  more  attached  as  the  days  went  by  to  the  girl 
he  had  married,  and  who  loved  him  with  a  devotion  that 
Evelyn  had  never  professed,  and  which  he  knew  she 
could  never  have  bestowed  upon  him. 

A  few  days  after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fordyce 
stood  on  the  Blue  Mountains  of  New  South  Wales 
watching  the  mists  as  they  rose  from  the  hillsides  and 
from  the  valleys  below,  until  they  stood  revealed,  bathed 
in  sunshine  and  glowing  with  warmth  and  colour. 

For  some  moments  they  had  watched  in  silence, 
then,  drawing  his  wife  more  closely  to  him,  Jack  said 
softly,  '  How  like  that  our  life  often  is  !  The  mists  but 
hide  the  beauty  of  God's  plans  for  us.  Yet  if  we  will 
only  be  patient,  sooner  or  later  the  mists  will  be  lifted, 
and  reveal  to  us  that  which  lies  behind. 
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'You  and  I  have  already  proved  the  love  that  has 
girded  us  round  through  all  circumstances  ;  the  mists  have 
risen  from  many  things  that  before  were  hidden  from 
our  sight ;  and  for  the  remainder  we  have  the  certain 
assurance  that — 

Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  His  own.' 
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CHAPTER   I 

Our  little  life  was  woven  with  the 
Universe  of  God's  eternal  counsels. 

BlCKERSTETH. 

One  small  life  in  God's  great  plan — 

How  futile  it  seems,  as  the  ages  roll, 
Do  what  it  may,  or  strive  how  it  can, 

To  alter  the  sweep  of  the  infinite  whole  ! 
A  single  stitch  in  an  endless  web, 
A  drop  in  the  ocean's  flow  and  ebb ; 
But  the  pattern  is  rent  where  the  stitch  is  lost, 
Or  marred  where  the  tangled  ends  have  crossed  ; 
And  each  life  that  fails  of  its  true  intent 
Mars  the  perfect  plan  that  the  Master  meant. 

THE  Sunday  morning  service  was  over,  but  the  con- 
gregation seemed  in  no  haste  to  depart.  Little  knots 
of  men  and  women  stood  about,  the  men  for  the  most 
part  discussing  the  crops  and  the  weather,  the  women 
the  weekly  gossip.  Indeed,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
those  belonging  to  the  outlying  farms  found  Sunday 
the  only  day  when  they  could  rest  from  their  labours 
sufficiently  to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours ;  and  when  the  weather  permitted,  the 
majority  of  the  worshippers  congregated  at  the  close  of 
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the  service  in  various  groups  within  the  space  of  ground 
that  enclosed  the  modest  sanctuary. 

But  to-day  something  outside  the  ordinary  topics  was 
occupying  a  share  of  their  attention.  For  one  thing,  it 
was  the  Sunday  before  Christmas.  Not  that  Christmas 
counted  for  much  with  the  majority  of  them,  for  the  late 
harvest  of  that  inland  district  required  that  work  should 
go  on  as  usual  until  the  crops  were  safely  gathered  in. 
And  Christmas  Day  had  little,  beyond  perhaps  a  more 
sumptuous  dinner,  to  characterize  it. 

What  was  of  far  greater  interest  was  the  fact  that  a 
stranger  had  that  morning  occupied  the  pulpit.  They 
had  expected  the  minister  whose  spiritual  charge  they 
were,  and  who  resided  in  the  next  town  some  ten  miles 
distant,  to  preach  that  morning.  But  instead  of  the 
kindly  old  man  whose  gentle  voice  and  perfectly 
orthodox  platitudes  lulled  them,  if  not  to  actual  slumber, 
to  that  delightful  dreamy  half-consciousness  which  it 
takes  little  to  induce  in  those  whose  week's  toil  lies  in 
the  open  air,  there  had  appeared  a  man  of  an  entirely 
different  personality. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  denote  the 
cleric,  nor  indeed  was  he  such ;  but  the  massive  head, 
the  clear-cut  features,  and  clean-shaven  face,  as  well  as 
his  general  bearing,  made  him  stand  a  man  apart  from 
the  type  usually  met  with  in  the  small  country  town. 

Unlike  the  preacher  whose  place  he  had  filled,  there 
was  nothing  to  denote  the  calm,  even  temperament  and 
the  life  lived  apart  from  the  keen  competition  of  the  world, 
with  its  everlasting  struggle  for  existence.  It  was  the 
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face  rather  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to  confront  the 
storm  and  stress  of  battle  ;  and  there  was  an  evidence  of 
strength  and  power  in  his  whole  bearing  that  made  itself 
felt  by  all  who  came  into  his  presence. 

There  were  none  that  morning,  at  any  rate,  who 
followed  their  rule  of  '  enjoying  the  discourse '  with  their 
eyes  shut.  From  the  first  the  clear,  incisive  tones  of  the 
preacher  compelled  attention  ;  and  though  the  seed  fell 
on  ground  some  of  which  was  hardened  by  self- 
sufficiency  and  prejudice,  or  unprepared  by  reason  of 
ignorance  or  lack  of  understanding,  much  found  root  in 
good  soil,  which  grew  and  bore  fruit  in  later  days. 

The  sermon,  of  so  different  an  order  from  that  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  hear,  naturally  called  forth 
discussion. 

In  a  little  group,  a  man — Long  by  name,  small  by 
nature,  though  of  fairly  substantial  proportions,  as  far 
as  good  living  and  natural  physique  were  concerned — was 
voicing  his  sentiments  rather  loudly. 

'  I  don't  hold  with  preachin'  the  likes  o'  that,'  he  was 
saying,  emphasizing  his  remark  by  bringing  the  two 
middle  fingers  of  his  right  hand  forcibly  to  the  palm  of 
the  left.  '  I  believe  in  the  gospel  pure  and  simple,  and 
nothin'  else.  'Tain't  nothin'  but  the  "  blood "  as  can 
wash  sinners  clean ;  and  where  do  we  find  anything 
about  it  in  the  text  we  had  this  mornin',  I'd  like  to 
know  ?  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs, 
neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine !  "  What's  dogs 
and  swine  got  to  do  with  the  savin'  of  souls,  I  wonder ! ' 

'  I  think  the  preacher's  intentions  was  good,'  put  in  a 
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tall,  melancholy-looking  man,  taking  off  his  hat  to  wipe 
his  hot  brow,  for  the  December  sun  was  pouring  its 
rays  directly  over  them.  '  To  my  mind  the  fault  was  in 
the  text.  Perhaps  he  ain't  used  to  preachin',  and  didn't 
know  quite  where  to  look  for  the  right  kind.  Besides, 
maybe  he  hadn't  time  to  get  up  much  of  a  sermon,  for 
it  was  only  at  the  last  minute,  he  said,  that  the  minister 
decided  he  was  too  unwell  to  come  hisself ;  and  bein'  he 
was  a  guest  at  the  parsonage,  he  could  not  do  anything 
else  than  offer  to  come  and  do  his  best.' 

'  P'raps  so,  p'raps  so,'  agreed  the  first  speaker.  '  Not 
at  all  unlikely,  brother  Tompkins.  Still,  it  ain't  the 
right  kind  of  dish  to  set  before  gospel-lovin'  people  and 
sinners.  'Tain't  many  as  knows  more  about  what  sinful 
human  natur'  needs  than  me.  'Aven't  I  seen  their 
frivolous  goings  on,  and  talked  to  them  about  their 
souls,  "  in  season  and  out  o'  season,"  as  St.  Paul  says, 
when  they're  well,  and  prayed  with  'em,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  when  they've  been  sick,  and  buried  them 
when  they've  been  dead,  this  many  a  year  ? '  For  Jabez 
Long,  it  might  be  well  to  explain,  was  the  local  under- 
taker and  auctioneer,  as  well  as  livery  stables'  proprietor, 
and  by  self-appointment  the  judge  and  critic  of  the 
entire  neighbourhood. 

'  Now,  there's  that  young  man  Thomas  Nolan,'  he 
went  on,  'as  hardly  ever  comes  to  chapel  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  He  came  in  this  mornin',  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  tellin'  him  as  I  hoped  the  Lord 
would  see  fit  to  show  him  himself  as  the  miserable  sinner 
he  was  before  he  left  them  blessed  portals !  But  lor', 
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such  a  look  he  gave  me  as  might  'ave  discouraged  any 
one  a  little  less  experienced  in  good  works  than  me ! 
But  even  so,  there  might  have  been  a  brand  plucked 
from  the  burnin'  in  that  young  man  if  there  had  been 
some  real  gospel  power  in  that  sermon.' 

'  What  did  you  think  of  the  sermon,  Miss  Lancaster  ? ' 
he  suddenly  broke  off,  turning  to  a  girl  of  some  two- 
and-twenty,  who  had  drawn  near  and  stood  listening  to 
his  words. 

'  I  think,  Mr.  Long,'  she  answered  pleasantly,  '  if  only 
the  preacher  could  hear  your  wise  remarks  concerning  it, 
he  would  be  quite  convinced  as  to  the  mistake  he  had 
made  in  choosing  a  text,  the  injunctions  of  which  he 
himself  most  inconsistently  departed  from.  Still,  no 
doubt,  he  did  his  best,'  she  added.  '  You  must  not  be 
too  hard  upon  him.' 

'A  very  far-seein',  clever  young  woman,  that,'  said 
Long,  with  a  backward  nod  of  his  head,  as  the  girl,  with 
a  bright  '  Good-morning,'  and  a  suspicious  quiver  in  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  turned  towards  her  homeward  road. 

'  Appreciates  a  good  thing,  too,'  he  went  on  ;  '  her  and 
me  often  has  a  chat  on  her  way  home  from  school  of 
afternoons.  She  "  likes  to  hear  my  views  of  men  and 
things,"  she  often  says,  and  quite  relies  on  my  judge- 
ment.' 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  his  remarks  went  on  her  way, 
the  smile  still  on  her  lips  at  the  criticism  she  had  just 
listened  to,  while  her  whole  being  felt  buoyant  and 
responsive  to  the  sunshine  and  the  beauty  everywhere 
around  her. 
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Leighwood  was  a  pretty  little  town  situated  amongst 
the  hills,  and  only  reached  by  some  fifty  miles  of  coach 
road  from  the  nearest  railway  station.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  never  been  more  than  a  few  miles 
beyond  the  district  in  which  they  had  been  born  and 
brought  up ;  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  having 
never  left  it  since  their  first  coming  to  it  many  years 
before.  Grace  Lancaster,  when  sent  straight  from  the 
city  to  take  charge  of  the  Leighwood  school,  found 
it  a  strange  experience  to  teach  children  of  all  ages  who 
had  never  seen  a  train,  and  whose  ideas  concerning  the 
waters  of  the  earth  went  no  further  than  that  suggested 
by  the  little  River  Leigh  which  flowed  through  willow- 
hung  banks  on  the  outskirts  of  their  native  town. 

As  the  girl  left  the  church  grounds  and  made  her  way 
towards  her  lodging,  the  loveliness  of  the  surroundings 
struck  her  with  greater  force  than  ever  before.  The 
day  was  perfect,  and  on  every  side  the  mountains,  calm 
and  majestic  in  their  beauty,  stood,  as  it  were,  guarding 
the  little  township,  speaking  their  own  message  of 
strength  and  security,  and  at  the  same  time  typifying 
in  their  ever-varying  light  and  shade  the  shadow  and 
sun  which  must  be  every  man's  portion  as  he  passes 
through  life. 

In  the  near  distance,  crops  still  ungathered  could  be 
seen  waving  in  the  breeze  ;  while  those  further  ad- 
vanced, already  reaped  and  bound,  stood  yellowing  in 
the  sunshine.  Cattle  grazing  peacefully  looked  up  at 
her  in  friendly  surprise  as  she  crossed  their  domain  to 
take  a  short  cut  to  the  house  where  she  boarded,  which 
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stood  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  and  she  herself 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  general  feeling  of  peace  and 
contentment.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  experienced 
but  rarely,  when  the  outward  life  seems  to  fulfil  all 
inward  yearnings,  leaving  nothing  further  to  be  desired. 

Grace  Lancaster  was  indeed  in  a  singularly  happy 
frame  of  mind.  Thoroughly  natural  and  healthy  minded, 
she  enjoyed  life  as  she  found  it,  and  to  her,  so  far  at 
least,  there  was  nothing  to  justify  the  sentiment  of  the 
hymn  that  she  always  openly  resented,  and  which  re- 
presented earth  as  a  '  desert  drear.'  To  her  it  was  full 
of  interest  and  delight,  and  if  the  sadder  side  of  life 
touched  her  at  all,  it -was  only  very  lightly. 

There  were  perhaps  deeper,  fuller  chords  in  her  nature 
as  yet  untouched,  which  only  needed  some  of  the  deeper 
experiences  of  life  to  bring  them  forth  ;  but  bright  and 
winsome  she  undoubtedly  was,  seeing  sunshine  through 
every  cloud,  and  making  herself  a  favourite  wherever 
her  lot  was  cast. 

The  last  six  months  spent  in  the  little  mountain 
hamlet  had  been  full  of  attraction ;  the  beauty  of  the 
situation  charmed,  and  the  different  phases  of  life  and 
character  with  which  she  met  interested  and  amused  her. 

As  she  made  her  way  homeward  she  found  herself 
thinking  of  the  fine  presence  and  magnificent  voice  of 
the  man  who  had  that  morning  occupied  the  pulpit, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity  possessed  her  mind 
as  to  his  presence  in  that  little  obscure  country  town  ; 
while  as  she  thought  of  the  sermon  to  which  she  had 
listened,  she  smiled  once  more  at  Jabez  Long's  criticisms 
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concerning  it,  and  promised  herself  some  amusement 
on  the  morrow  when  she  would  find  opportunity  to 
draw  him  out  further  on  the  subject. 

The  sermon  itself  had  interested  rather  than  impressed 
her.  She  had  enjoyed  it  as  an  intellectual  treat,  and 
acceded  to  its' spiritual  application  without  recognizing 
in  its  appeal  anything  that  touched  her  personally. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  text  had  been 
taken  from  the  words  of  Christ  in  His  sermon  on  the 
mount.  '  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs, 
neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you.' 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  attempt  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  address  delivered  that  Sunday 
morning.  The  preacher  had  dwelt  largely  on  the 
subject  of  personal  responsibility,  and  the  power  of  free 
will  to  choose  the  evil  or  the  good — despite  the  laws  of 
heredity  and  environment — that  belonged  to  every 
individual  ;  and  he  had  urged  upon  his  hearers  to  live  to 
the  highest  that  was  in  them.  In  every  human  heart 
there  were  aspirations  after  something  better,  but  a  life 
lived  apart  from  God  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  these 
divinely  implanted  ideals,  until,  as  he  showed  them,  they 
became  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

Then  he  had  gone  on  to  speak  of  the  lower  side 
of  human  nature,  its  proneness  to  evil  and  the  sins 
which  dragged  it  down  ;  and  he  described  not  only  the 
greater,  but  those  often  named  '  minor  sins ' — discontent, 
selfishness,  evil  speaking,  and  the  like — as  the  lower 
nature,  the  dogs  and  swine  in  his  own  being,  to  which 
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man  is  so  prone  to  yield  his  better  attributes,  until  they 
gain  the  mastery  and  he  becomes  their  slave. 

He  had  dwelt  upon  God's  belief  in  man  that  he 
should  fulfil  the  ideal  that  had  been  placed  within  him 
rising  step  by  step,  and  gaining  strength  and  confidence 
through  his  very  conquest  over  the  things  that  would 
drag  him  down. 

And  lastly,  in  thrilling  language,  he  had  pictured 
before  them  the  life  of  Him  whose  birth  as  man  not 
only  marked  the  beginning  of  that  great  work  of 
.  atonement,  but  made  sacred  all  the  common  experiences 
of  daily  life  and  daily  toil,  and  whose  example  of  perfect 
nobility  and  perfect  manhood  were  only  equalled  by  His 
ability  and  desire  to  give  to  all  who  asked,  the  power 
to  walk  even  as  He  walked,  and  by  whom  alone 
strength  could  be  obtained  to  rise  above  the  evil  within 
them  and  around  them. 

Grace  Lancaster  had  listened  to  every  word  with  an 
appreciation  she  had  not  known  since  her  arrival  in 
Leighwood  ;  but  after  the  first  few  moments  she  gave  it 
little  further  thought,  while  as  she  continued  her  way 
through  the  paddock,  from  sheer  lightness  of  heart,  she 
found  herself  breaking  almost  unconsciously  into  song 
in  the  words  of  the  psalm  with  which  the  morning's 
service  had  concluded  : 

The  Lord's  my  shepherd,  I'll  not  want ; 

He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pastures  green  ;  He  leadeth  me 

The  quiet  waters  by. 

As  she  emerged  once  again  on  to  the  country  road, 

ii 
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the  words  and  tune  reached  the  ears  of  a  young  man 
who  was  slowly  making  his  way  along,  apparently  deep 
in  thought.  He  looked  up  as  the  singer,  her  song 
suddenly  stopped  short,  stepped  on  to  the  path  before 
him,  in  all  the  daintiness  of  summer  attire.  Her  colour 
deepened  slightly  at  being  thus  surprised  in  the  uncon- 
ventional act  of  giving  voice  to  her  inward  exultation  on 
the  common  highway,  and  the  flush  only  enhanced  the 
attractiveness  of  her  appearance. 

Pulling  himself  together,  with  a  brief  glance  and  slight 
raising  of  his  hat,  the  young  fellow  mended  his  pace, 
and  was  soon  far  in  advance  of  her  ;  but  not  before  his 
quick  eye  had  taken  in  every  detail  of  her  appearance. 

The  refinement  and  taste  embodied  there  gave  him  a 
momentary  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things — perhaps  because  his  own  life  came  so 
little  in  contact  with  that  which  was  beautiful  or  refined. 

As  he  strode  on,  the  girl  looked  after  him  with  con- 
siderable interest ;  though  she  had  never  met  him,  she 
was  not  altogether  without  knowledge  of  the  young 
fellow,  who,  gossip  said,  toiled  early  and  late  to  make  a 
living  for  a  stepmother  and  crippled  sister  out  of  land 
that  was  little  better  than  worthless. 

He  was  not  a  favourite  in  the  town,  his  manner  being 
cold  and  somewhat  repellent,  and  his  habits  unsociable, 
and  Jabez  Long  spoke  of  him  as  '  entertainin"  hatheistic 
sentiments.' 

It  was  certainly  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him  at 
church  during  her  residence  at  Leighwood,  and  she 
wondered  idly  what  had  brought  him  there  that  morning. 
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Meanwhile,  the  object  of  her  passing  interest  had  far 
outdistanced  her,  and  had  fallen  back  to  his  former 
pace.  His  home  lay  some  miles  out,  but  he  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  reach  it,  and  once  again  he  had  grown 
absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  when  the  sound  of  wheels 
close  behind  him  roused  him  from  his  abstraction. 

Turning  to  'see  what  neighbour  had  overtaken  him, 
Thomas  Nolan  recognized  in  the  newcomer  no  other 
than  the  preacher  of  the  morning. 

He  drew  rein  as  he  came  alongside  the  young  fellow. 
'  Am  I  on  the  right  road  to  Red  Marsh  ? '  he  asked 
pleasantly. 

'  You  are,  sir/  replied  the  young  man,  raising  his  hat — 
an  act  which  was  not  lost  upon  his  companion,  for  most 
of  the  native  population  responded  to  greetings  only  by 
a  nod  or  a  movement  of  the  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
head-covering. 

This  fact  alone  interested  the  man,  who  above  all 
things  was  a  student  of  human  nature,  and  his  interest 
was  considerably  increased  on  recognizing  in  his  fellow 
traveller  the  young  fellow  who  had  been  a  member  of 
his  congregation  that  morning,  and  whose  intentness  and 
interest  he  had  specially  noted.  There  had  been  some- 
thing in  his  face  that  appealed  directly  to  him,  and  he 
would  have  liked  to  seek  him  out  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  only  that  he  had  disappeared  almost  before 
he  had  left  the  pulpit. 

It  was  therefore  a  considerable  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  him  that  this  chance  meeting — if  chance  it 
could  be  called — had  taken  place. 
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After  the  necessary  directions  had  been  asked  and 
given,  the  stranger,  turning  to  the  younger  man,  in  the 
pleasant  voice  that  bore  the  ring  of  truth  and  sincerity 
in  its  very  tones,  asked,  '  As  your  way  evidently  lies  in 
the  same  direction,  may  I  venture  to  ask  for  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  as  far  as  you  go  ? ' 

Lionel  Burnett  had  not  spent  his  time  and  talent 
amongst  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — for  he  was  a 
barrister  of  no  small  experience — during  the  last  twenty 
years  without  learning  to  read  characters,  and  he  knew 
at  a  glance  that,  had  he  asked  the  young  fellow  before 
him  if  he  might,  to  use  the  language  of  the  country 
'  give  him  a  lift,'  he  would  most  certainly  have  refused  ; 
but  put  in  the  light  of  a  favour  to  himself,  there 
was  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  comply  with  the 
request. 

And  so  it  proved.  Without  any  demur,  Thomas  Nolan 
accepted  the  invitation  thus  expressed,  and  before  many 
minutes  'had  elapsed  found  himself  responding  without 
effort  to  the  charm  of  his  companion's  conversation  and 
manner. 

There  were  few,  perhaps  none,  who  really  knew  and 
understood  Tom  Nolan.  But  as  they  slowly  made  their 
way  along  the  country  road,  the  elder  man  grew  more 
and  more  interested  in  him,  and  by  tactful  questions  and 
well-chosen  topics  he  sought  to  probe  the  trend  and 
quality  of  the  young  man's  mind,  as  well  as  to  break 
through  the  reserve  that  was  evidently  one  of  his  chief 
characteristics — a  quality  right  enough  in  itself,  but 
which  he  quickly  and  rightly  deemed  was  in  danger  of 
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becoming  but  a  cover  for  bitter^  brooding  thought  and 
sullen  discontent. 

After  some  time,  conversation  turned  to  the  morning 
service,  and  the  preacher  remarked  in  a  somewhat 
questioning  tone, '  You,  I  suppose,  are  one  of  the  regular 
attendants  of  the  little  church  ? ' 

'  No  ! '  was  the  not  altogether  unexpected  rejoinder. 
'  I  attend  nowhere,  as  a  rule.  It  was  a  mere  chance, 
a  freak  I  might  almost  say,  that  took  me  there  this 
morning. 

'  I  do  not  say,'  he  continued,  '  that  I  regret  I  went 
this  morning  ;  but  my  usual  experience  is,  that  what 
I  hear  in  church  only  tends  to  irritate  and  disgust 
rather  than  to  help.' 

There  was  no  touch  of  holy  horror  on  the  face  of  the 
older  man  as  he  looked  into  that  of  the  younger. 

'  Then  it  is  not  mere  indifference  that  keeps  you  away 
from  the  house  of  God,  but  you  have  some  definite 
reason  for  doing  so,'  he  said,  in  tones  of  unmistakable 
interest,  and  in  the  voice  that  those  who  came  under 
its  spell  found  so  irresistible. 

'  Do  not  think  it  unwarrantable  curiosity  on  my  part,' 
he  continued,  'but  if  you  could  tell  me  the  trouble, 
perhaps  I  could  help  you.  I  am  more  than  double  your 
age,  and  have  not  only  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  but  have 
personally  experienced  its  vicissitudes ;  and  because  of 
the  weaknesses  and  temptations  of  my  own  early  man- 
hood, young  men  are  my  particular  care.' 

A  sudden  movement  of  his  head  caused  the  face  of 
the  speaker  to  come  into  the  line  of  the  younger  man's 
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vision.  The  clear-cut  features,  the  nobility  and  strength 
of  character,  as  well  as  the  kindliness  of  nature  that  the 
face  revealed,  attracted  him  with  a  force  he  did  not 
seek  to  explain.  The  friendship  of  such  a  man  as 
this  he  felt  instinctively  was  a  gift  to  be  desired  and 
envied.  In  some  strange  way  his  whole  being  felt 
stirred,  as  no  man  had  ever  stirred  it  before. 

The  preacher's  magnetism — or  whatever  other  name  it 
might  be  called — had  attracted  him  as  he  listened  to  his 
words  from  the  pulpit,  and  each  word  seemed  to  be 
spoken  directly  to  him  ;  and  now,  brought  into  closer 
contact,  this  attraction  was  intensified. 

Yet  when  he  spoke  there  was  a  certain  hardness  in 
the  young  man's  tones,  as  though  to  belie  the  influence 
that  had  begun  to  have  weight  with  him. 

'  You  spoke  of  God  this  morning,  and  His  personal 
ideas  for,  and  His  interest  in,  us  as  individuals,'  he  said. 
'  Do  you  in  your  heart  believe  that  such  a  being 
exists  ? ' 

'  As  I  believe  in  my  own  existence,'  came  the  answer, 
quietly  spoken,  but  in  tones  that  left  no  possible  doubt 
as  to  its  sincerity.  '  But,'  he  added, '  there  was  a  time 
when  I  did  not,  or  at  all  events  I  thought  I  did  not,  and 
it  almost  meant  my  own  undoing.  But,  tell  me,  what 
is  the  stumbling-block  that  lies  in  the  way  of  your 
belief  ? ' 

'  Life  in  general,'  the  young  man  answered  briefly. 
'  If  there  be  a  God,  and  He  is  all  that  you  say,  why 
is  inequality  the  law  of  nature  ?  Why  does  one  half 
of  the  world  subsist  by  preying  on  the  other  half? 
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Why  is  wrong  mightier  than  right,  and  the  man  who 
strives  to  live  honestly,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
"  Golden  Rule,"  pushed  to  the  wall  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  ?  Facts  as  I  can  see  them  have  crowded 
God  out  of  the  reckoning,  except  as  a  Creator  who  set 
the  universe  in  motion,  and  then  left  it  to  work  itself 
out. 

'  I  am  not  well  read,'  he  went  on,  '  I  have  had  little 
opportunity  for  education  and  culture  ;  but  I  speak  as 
I  find,  without  sentiment  or  prejudice.' 

'  I  think  I  understand  you,'  the  elder  man  replied, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  '  In  your  own  life  you  have 
not  seen  nor  owned  any  over-ruling  providences — you 
have  recognized  no  divine  dispensations  in  your  personal 
affairs ;  and  because  of  this,  your  outlook  on  life 
generally  has  become  morbid,  as  well  as  out  of  focus 
and  one-sided. 

'  Because  your  eyes  are  holden,  you  deny  the  existence 
of  a  God,  yet  chafe,  most  inconsistently,  against  what 
seem  to  you  the  inequalities  and  injustices  of  a  blind 
Fate,  that  has  neither  consciousness  nor  responsibility. 

'  Your  questions  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  in  full. 
There  is  much  in  this  life  that  we,  with  our  finite  minds, 
cannot  understand.  We  see  here  but  as  in  a  glass 
darkly,  or,  as  Tennyson  reminds  us  : 

All  we  have  power  to  see, 
Is  a  straight  staff  bent  in  a  pool. 

But  even  at  worst,  there  is  more  to  see  even  in  this 
life  than  meets  the  eye  at  once.  We  must  see  all,  know 
all,  before  we  judge,  and  for  that  we  have  to  wait. 
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'  There  is  much  evil  in  the  world ;  but  man,  not 
God,  is  responsible  for  it  The  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
must  operate.  God  will  not  perform  miracles  to  alter 
their  course  ;  but  He  will,  and  does,  bring  good  out  of 
evil.  The  very  difficulties  a  man  has  to  contend 
against,  if  met  in  the  right  spirit,  may  prove  of  the 
greatest  blessing  to  him.  A  man  gains  the  strength  of 
that  which  he  overcomes,  and,  after  all,  life  means 
something  more  than  mere  worldly  success  as  our 
ideas  picture  it.  Perhaps  to  idealize  our  real  is  the 
surest  way  of  realizing  our  ideal ;  and  if  we  live  to  the 
very  highest  that  is  in  us  in  the  common  routine  of 
our  daily  lives,  we  are  doing  this. 

'  It  is  in  the  common  mill  of  daily  duty  that  men  are 
fitted  for  higher  positions.  It  is  those  who  are  doing 
their  duty  in  the  path  nearest  them,  not  the  "  Micawbers," 
who  stand  idly  "  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up," 
that  are  the  men  chosen  to  make  history  and  advance 
the  nations. 

'  My  dear  young  friend,  there  is  a  God  above  all 
circumstance.  I  know  it.  I  have  lived  longer  than 
you ;  and  to  use  your  own  words,  sentiment  ahd 
prejudice  aside,  facts  have  proved,  and  are  still  proving 
it.  But  with  each  of  us  the  finding  and  the  realizing 
of  God  must  be  a  personal  matter.  Seek  for  Him  in 
all  things,  and  do  not  rest  until  you  have  found  Him. 
Study  His  Word,  and  there  you  will  find  all  the 
truth  you  need,  if  you  will  only  open  your  mind  to 
receive  the  light.  Let  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  revelation  of 
God,  into  your  life,  and  let  Him  so  vitalize  it  that  it  may 
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be  noble  in  all  things,  and  a  power  for  good  in  whatever 
sphere  your  lot  may  be  cast' 

It  was  considerably  beyond  the  point  where  their 
ways  should  have  separated  when  Tom  Nolan  took 
leave  at  length  of  the  man  who  was  to  have  so  great 
an  influence  on  his  after  life. 

They  had  parted  with  a  cordial  hand-clasp  on  both 
sides,  and  a  promise  of  a  continuance  of  the  acquaint- 
ance thus  made ;  while  in  the  young  man's  heart  there 
was  left  a  glow  that  he  had  scarce  ever  known  before, 
and  new  thoughts  in  his  mind  that  would  remain  with 
him  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

Lionel  Burnett,  too,  as  he  watched  the  tall,  well-built 
figure  turn  and  make  its  way  in  the  direction  of  home, 
looked  after  him  with  a  feeling  of  interest  and  almost 
of  regard  ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  shadow  crossed 
his  face,  and  a  momentary  sigh  escaped  his  lips  as  he 
urged  his  horse  to  a  quicker  pace. 
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CHAPTER    II 

The  Common  Problem, 

Yours,  mine,  every  man's,  is  not  to  find  out 
What  is  fair  in  life,  provided  it  could  be ; 
But  finding  first  what  is,  then  striving 
How  to  make  it  fair  :   a  very  different  thing. 

DINNER  was  over,  and  the  dishes  washed  and  put 
away,  when  at  length  Tom  Nolan  entered  the  kitchen — 
also  the  family  living-room — after  the  events  related  in 
the  last  chapter. 

Mrs.  Nolan,  a  large,  rather  slatternly-looking  woman, 
was  dozing  on  a  wooden  high-backed  chair,  while  the 
sun  streamed  through  curtainless  windows  on  to  an 
uncovered  and  not  too  clean  floor. 

She  roused  at  her  stepson's  footsteps.  'Oh,  you've 
come  'ome,  'ave  you  ? '  was  her  greeting,  delivered  in 
high-pitched  tones.  '  I'd  like  to  know  where  you've 
bin  a-gallivantin'  to  until  this  hour  on  the  Lord's  day, 
instead  of  attendin"  service  like  a  Christian  ?  And  I'll 
be  bound  you've  'ad  no  dinner,  neither  ! '  she  went  on 
in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

'  Never  mind  that,  mother,'  the  newcomer  interrupted, 
with  ill-concealed  impatience.  '  I'll  find  something  for 
myself.  As  long  as  no  one  else  is  put  about  by  my 
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late  coming,  there's  no  harm  done,  that  I  can  see.  But 
where  is  Mollie  ? '  he  broke  off,  looking  round  at  the 
colonial-made  sofa  that  was  without  its  usual  occupant. 

Before  his  stepmother  could  reply,  however,  the 
sound  of  a  crutch  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
a  moment  later  a  little  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  entered 
the  room. 

As  his  eye  rested  on  the  child  limping  painfully  on 
her  crutch,  the  somewhat  morose  expression  of  the 
young  man's  face  gave  place  to  one  more  soft  and 
tender. 

The  newcomer,  though  plainly,  even  poorly  dressed, 
had  nevertheless  an  air  of  daintiness  and  refinement 
that,  combined  with  a  face  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty, 
made  her  seem  a  thing  out  of  harmony  with  her  sur- 
roundings, and  it  was  difficult  to  realize  the  relationship 
of  mother  and  daughter  that  existed  between  her  and 
the  elder  woman. 

Limping  wearily  across  the  room,  she  leaned  up 
against  the  comfortless  old  couch,  and  gazed  silently 
and  wistfully  through  the  open  door  to  the  hills  beyond. 
Tom  saw  the  look,  and  a  sudden  wave  of  compunction 
shot  through  his  soul. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mollie,'  he  said  presently,  as 
though  in  response  to  the  expression  in  the  child's  eye, 
'  you  wait  until  I  get  something  to  eat,  and  then  what 
do  you  say  to  going  down  to  the  river  for  a  while  ? ' 

All  Mollie's  listlessness  was  gone  in  a  moment.  '  Oh, 
you  dear  Tom  ! '  she  exclaimed  in  delight,  '  how  lovely  ! ' 
Then  her  voice  suddenly  taking  a  disappointed  tone, 
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she  went  on,  '  Oh,  but  we  can't ;  I  couldn't  walk  that  far, 
and  you  said  this  morning  that  Bessie  was  too  lame  to 
be  used ! ' 

'  Well !' was  the  answer, 'and  don't  you  think  I  am 
strong  enough  to  be  your  horse  for  that  little  distance  ?  ' 
And  he  held  out  his  arms  and  threw  back  his  shoulders, 
as  though  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  words.  And,  indeed, 
there  was  little  evidence  of  physical  weakness  in  the 
broad  shoulders  and  well-knit  frame. 

Little  Marian  Nolan's  delight  knew  no  bounds.  Her 
big,  strong  stepbrother,  who,  though  often  surly  and 
morose  in  manner  to  others,  was  never  anything  but 
gentle  with  her,  was  her  hero  and  her  king,  and  his 
pet  name  for  her — 'Mollie' — she  held  as  sacred  to  his 
use  alone.  Occasionally  she  would  drive  with  him  into 
the  township,  and  such  times  she  regarded  as  red-letter 
days  in  her  existence  ;  but  to  be  his  chosen  companion 
on  an  expedition  such  as  this  was  without  precedent, 
and  it  seemed  a  pleasure  almost  too  good  for  realization. 

The  mile  walk  to  the  river  was  one  of  almost 
speechless  enjoyment  to  the  girl,  and  her  light  weight 
seemed  little  to  the  strong  arms  of  the  man,  who  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  awakened  to  the  fact  of  how  little  he 
had  ever  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  make  the 
monotony  of  her  life  more  endurable,  in  spite  of  his 
undoubted  affection  for  her.  And  her  very  enjoyment 
seemed  to  bring  the  fact  home  to  him  with  a  stab  of 
compunction.  Somehow  this  day  seemed  destined  to 
stand  apart  as  one  on  which  new  awakenings  and  new 
obligations  were  to  remain  conspicuous. 
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The  two  talked  little  as  they  made  their  way  through 
the  bush  track  that  led  to  the  river-side,  and  the  young 
man  found  his  thoughts  constantly  reverting  to  the 
incidents  of  the  morning,  and  the  words  to  which  he  had 
listened  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears  in  continuous  refrain. 
'  Live  to  the  highest  that  is  in  you  ;  in  the  common 
routine  of  daily  life  use  your  time,  opportunities,  your 
manhood,  to  the  highest  purposes.  Give  not  that 
which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls 
before  swine  ! ' 

It  was  an  altogether  new  standpoint  from  which  to 
view  life,  and  deep  down  in  his  nature  there  was  some- 
thing that  responded  to  the  exhortation.  He  could  not 
but  feel  that  to  him  the  injunction  appealed  with  the 
force  of  truth  to  his  inner  consciousness. 

In  his  bitter  railings  against  the  Fate  that  had  forced 
him  to  a  life  he  hated,  he  had  been  untrue  to  his  better 
self;  and  though  he  had  stuck  to  what  he  knew  to 
be  his  duty,  he  had  done  so  in  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
and  discontent,  until,  as  he  now  acknowledged  to  him- 
self, these  evil  things  in  his  nature  were  turning  upon 
and  getting  the  better  of  him. 

At  last  they  reached  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Leigh, 
and,  making  a  comfortable  lounge  for  the  child  amongst 
the  ferns  near  the  water's  edge,  he  threw  himself  down 
on  the  bank  at  her  feet. 

Marian  Nolan  had  been  lame  ever  since  her  fifth 
year — she  suffered  from  a  form  of  hip  trouble,  which  at 
times  caused  her  considerable  pain,  and  in  consequence 
of  her  affliction  had  been  able  to  mix  little  with  other 
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children.  Naturally  intelligent,  however,  she  had  learned 
to  read,  almost  by  instinct,  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
devoured  all  the  books  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon. 
In  this  way  she  had  imbibed  a  considerable  amount 
of  knowledge. 

Childish  in  appearance  and  in  manner,  she  was  in 
many  respects  older  than  her  years ;  and  to  Tom  she 
was  the  one  thing  that  made  life  endurable  on  Thurston 
Farm,  while  his  love  for  her  went  deeper  than  he  at  the 
time  knew. 

Tom  Nolan  had  come  to  Leighwood  with  his  father 
when  only  a  little  lad,  and  his  recollections  dated  little 
beyond  that  time. 

Mr.  Nolan  had  taken  up  land,  but,  knowing  little 
about  it,  had  scarcely  made  a  living ;  besides,  the  land 
was  poor,  and  he  had  no  money  to  improve  it.  Even 
now  it  was  heavily  mortgaged,  and  he  had  died  leaving 
the  responsibility  of  the  interest,  as  well  as  that  of 
maintaining  the  widow  and  her  crippled  daughter,  to 
his  son. 

Mr.  Nolan  had  been  a  strange,  silent  man,  who  never 
spoke  of  his  life  before  coming  to  this  place,  nor  even 
to  the  boy  himself  made  mention  of  Tom's  mother. 
When  Tom  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  his  father  had 
married  the  present  Mrs.  Nolan,  and  Marian  had  been 
the  one  child  of  the  union.  The  boy  had  been  taken 
from  school  at  an  early  age,  and  put  to  the  work  on  the 
farm — a  work  which  he  detested. 

Books,  for  which  he  craved,  he  found  little  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining,  and  the  hard  toil  of  those  early 
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days  found  him  too  weary  at  night  to  take  advantage 
of  them  had  they  been  within  his  reach.  And  so  as 
time  went  on  he  had  accepted  life  with  a  dogged  resent- 
ment that  found  expression  in  sullen  brooding  rather 
than  in  outward  lament. 

Sometimes;  in  certain  moods,  he  would  declare  to 
Mollie  that  '  he  would  clear  out  and  leave  the  whole 
thing,'  but  whatever  his  faults,  he  had  never  for  one 
moment  seriously  meditated  such  a  step. 

For  a  while  the  two  had  chatted  cheerfully  as  they 
enjoyed  the  beauties  around  them  ;  but  after  a  while 
they  had  fallen  into  silence,  and  the  young  man's  mind 
had  once  again  gone  back  to  the  events  of  the  morning, 
while  Mollie  lay  in  quiet  content,  feasting  her  eyes  on 
the  scene  around,  and  listening  to  the  twittering  of  the 
birds,  and  the  sound  of  the  breeze  as  it  made  music 
through  the  trees. 

When  the  silence  had  lasted  for  some  time,  Tom, 
looking  up  suddenly,  was  surprised  to  see  tears  in  the 
child's  eyes,  and  with  all  a  man's  hatred  of  anything 
that  approached  crying  he  sprang  to  his  feet  in 
dismay. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Mollie  ? '  he  asked  anxiously, 
'  is  the  pain  bad  ? '  But  the  little  girl  only  shook  her 
head,  while  the  tears  fell  softly  from  beneath  the  heavily 
fringed  eyelids  down  her  cheeks. 

'  It  is  only  that  it  is  all  so  beautiful,'  she  said  at  last, 
when  she  had  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  speak. 
'  If  you  and  I  could  only  stay  here  always,  and  not  have 
to  go  back  to  that  ugly  bare  kitchen  ! '  she  went  on 
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passionately.  'It  is  so  hard  to  be  good  and  patient 
there  when  one  is  always  being  rubbed  up  the  wrong 
way,  but  here  it  is  so  different ! ' 

'Never  mind,  old  girl!'  Tom  answered  soothingly, 
surprised  at  the  sudden  outburst  so  unusual  from  her 
lips.  '  Even  here  it  isn't  always  sunshine,  you  know  ; 
but  while  the  good  weather  lasts  we  must  try  to  come 
a  little  oftener,  and  in  the  meantime  you  and  I  must 
help  each  other  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they 
are.' 

The  words  came  as  the  almost  unconscious  outcome 
of  his  recent  musings,  and  the  clouds  which  had 
shadowed  the  little  girl's  face  cleared  in  a  moment.  To 
have  the  brother  whom  she  regarded  with  a  feeling 
almost  akin  to  hero-worship  put  her  on  an  equality  and 
level  with  himself  was  something  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  trifle.  The  tears  were  replaced  by  the  look  of 
contentment  that  once  again  overspread  her  face. 

'  By  the  way,  Mollie,'  Tom  said  after  a  while,  '  what 
has  become  of  those  little  pictures  you  used  to  paint 
for  me  ?  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  for  quite  a  long 
time.' 

Mollie's  face  flushed  as  she  turned  it  rather  wistfully 
towards  her  brother. 

'  Tom,'  she  said  shyly, '  do  you  think  I  would  ever  be 
able  to  have  lessons  in  drawing  and  painting  ?  Some- 
times I  see  such  lovely  pictures  in  my  mind,  and  feel, 
oh,  so  badly,  I  want  to  paint  them,  and  my  drawings 
seem  so  miserable  and  paltry  in  comparison  that  I  get 
disgusted.  If  I  only  knew  just  the  right  way  to  go  to 
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work,  and  could  get  the  proper   materials,   perhaps    I 
could  do  better. 

'  Oh,  wouldn't  it  be  a  splendid  thing  if  I  could  learn 
to  paint  some  good  pictures  and  sell  them  to  help  you  ! ' 
Her  face  flushed,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  excitement 
as  she  spoke,  and  almost  with  a  start  the  young  man 
realized  the  wonderful  beauty  and  pure  delicacy  of  the 
child's  face. 

'  Peggy  Jones,'  Mollie  continued,  mentioning  a  neigh- 
bour's child,  '  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  school 
teacher  paints  the  loveliest  pictures.  If  only  I  could 
go,  and  I  could  get  money  enough,  I  wonder  if  she 
would  teach  me  some  day ! '  And  she  looked  into 
the  dark,  grave  face  with  a  world  of  longing  in  her 
eyes. 

As  she  spoke,  there  flashed  all  in  a  moment  through 
her  companion's  mind  the  vision  of  the  girl  he  had 
surprised  in  singing  that  morning  as  he  made  his  way 
from  the  church ;  her  bright  face,  the  daintiness  of  her 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  words  she  sang,  came  promi- 
nently before  him.  In  some  vague  way  she  seemed  to 
belong  to  a  world  to  which  he  felt  an  instinctive  sense 
of  kinship,  but  from  which  he  was  cut  off  by  inexorable 
circumstances  ;  and  even  while  he  paused  to  give  Mollie's 
question  some  thought  before  he  answered,  he  found 
himself  comparing  his  own  life  and  surroundings  with 
hers. 

Then  gently  stroking  back  the  waving  masses  of  hair 
from  the  little  girl's  brow  with  his  roughened  hand,  he 
said  : 

12 
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'Just  wait,  old  girl,  until  the  harvest  is  over,  and 
this  year's  interest  paid,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done.  I  daresay  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  it  some- 
how, and  perhaps  I  shall  see  my  little  sister  a  great 
artist  yet.' 

Mollie  went  to  sleep  that  night  in  a  dream  of  happi- 
ness and  contentment,  but  Tom  tossed  sleepless  on  his 
hard  bed — his  mind  was  undergoing  a  complete  revolu- 
tion. The  influences  of  the  day  were  ranged  against 
preconceived  ideas  that  until  now  he  had  termed 
beliefs. 

Mindful  of  his  promises  to  Mr.  Burnett,  late  into  the 
night  he  had  read — perhaps  for  the  first  time  earnestly 
and  intelligently — the  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  he  felt  what  he  read  to  be  the  truth.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  there  was  much  that  perplexed,  much  that 
seemed  inconsistent,  with  the  gospel  of  divine  love,  which 
he  read  therein.  Then  once  again  he  would  recall 
Mr.  Burnett's  words,  '  The  law  of  cause  and  effect  must 
operate.  God  will  not  perform  miracles  to  alter  its 
course,  but  He  does  and  will  bring  good  out  of  evil.' 
And  so,  tossed  on  the  ocean  of  conflicting  thought, 
sleep  kept  from  him  until  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning. 

Days  went  by,  bringing  no  finality  or  satisfaction  to 
his  mental  conflict,  and  Christmas  Day  at  length 
dawned.  A  veritable  Australian  Christmas,  it  broke 
hot  and  boisterous ;  a  strong  north  wind,  dry  and 
scorching  from  its  passage  over  the  interior,  rose  with 
the  dawn  and  blew  unceasingly  until  nightfall,  making 
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work  a  weariness  both  to  man  and  beast.  Yet  through 
all,  the  struggle  raged  in  Thomas  Nolan's  breast. 

At  last,  the  day's  work  done,  weary  in  body  and  in 
mind,  he  made  his  way  almost  unconsciously  to  the 
spot  where  he  and  Mollie  had  spent  the  previous 
Sunday  afternoon,  and,  throwing  himself  full  length  on 
the  grass,  gave  himself  up  to  his  thoughts. 

It  was  midnight  before  he  wended  his  steps  home, 
but  under  the  starlit  heavens  that  night  another  soul  was 
born  again  ;  another  Christmas  song  was  sounded  by 
the  angels  of  heaven  over  a  sinner  that  had  repented. 


CHAPTER    III 

Imperfection  means  perfection  hid. 

R.  BROWNING. 

All  discord  's  harmony  not  understood  ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

POPE. 

THE  summer  was  almost  over ;  already  the  fruit-trees 
in  the  orchards,  as  well  as  the  English  elms  that  orna- 
mented the  streets  in  the  little  township,  were  beginning 
to  lose  their  leaves. 

Late  one  afternoon  Tom  Nolan,  who  had  driven  in 
with  his  wagon  earlier  in  the  day,  drew  rein  at  the 
gate  of  the  school-teacher's  lodgings  before  starting  on 
his  homeward  journey.  Little  more  had  passed  between 
the  brother  and  sister  on  the  subject  of  the  painting- 
lessons,  but  Mollie  knew  he  had  not  forgotten  it,  and 
pondering  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  he  saw,  as  he 
thought,  a  way  of  gratifying  the  child's  desire. 

Miss  Lancaster  was  at  home,  and  he  was  ushered  at 
once  into  her  presence.  Unaccustomed  to  ladies'  society, 
the  young  fellow  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  for  the 
moment,  but  she  quickly  put  him  at  his  ease,  and  very 
soon  he  found  himself  discussing  with  perfect  freedom 
the  possibility  of  lessons  for  Mollie. 

i  So 
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The  difficulty  lay  in  getting  the  child  into  town  with 
any  degree  of  regularity.  Grace  Lancaster,  however, 
interested  at  once  in  the  crippled  child  of  whom  she 
had  heard  but  never  seen,  waving  aside  all  objections, 
willingly  offered  to  go  to  her. 

'  She  made  a  point  of  taking  a  long  walk  or  bicycle 
ride  every  Saturday  afternoon,'  she  assured  him,  '  and 
could  as  easily  go  that  way  as  any  other.'  And  so  it 
was  decided  that  Mollie's  lessons  should  begin  just  as 
soon  as  he  could  arrange  matters. 

Grace  Lancaster  watched  her  visitor  out,  and  then 
went  back  to  her  room,  a  pleased  look  on  her  face.  '  So, 
it  is  the  unexpected  that  happens,'  she  said  to  herself. 

'  I  have  been  curious  all  along  to  meet  that  young 
Nolan.  There  is  something  decidedly  interesting  about 
him,  in  spite  of  his  countrified  appearance  and  un- 
approachable manner.  But  so  far  I  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  even  of  an  introduction,  and  now  I  get 
a  visit  all  to  myself.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  child 
my  pupil  will  be,  and  whether  she  has  any  real  talent ! 
Well,  here  are  more  subjects  to  add  to  my  study  of 
human  nature  !  What  an  interesting  old  world  it  is,  to 
be  sure  !  I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  find  it 
dull  and  wanting  in  variety.' 

A  few  weeks  later  Mollie's  lessons  were  in  full  swing. 
There  had  been  some  little  difficulty  with  Mrs.  Nolan 
over  the  matter — she  regarded  the  whole  thing  as  folly 
and  waste  of  money  ;  but,  his  mind  once  made  up,  Tom 
stood  firm.  The  great  trouble  was,  where  the  lessons 
were  to  be  given.  Mrs.  Nolan  declared  she  would  not 
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have  her  kitchen  '  messed  up,'  and  indeed  for  the  com- 
fort of  all  parties  it  were  better  some  other  place  should 
be  chosen. 

The  'best  room,'  sacred  to  antimacassars  and  wool 
flowers,  to  say  nothing  of  its  freedom  from  the  influence 
of  fresh  air,  was  still  further  out  of  the  question.  And 
so  it  had  come  to  pass  that  an  old  hut,  used  for  many 
years  as  a  tool-shed  and  lumber-room,  had  been  cleared 
out. 

It  had  the  advantage  of  a  fireplace,  and  Tom  spared 
no  pains  to  make  it  water-tight  and  comfortable  as  far 
as  means  would  permit.  Mollie's  studio  became  the 
scene  of  many  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hour,  and  was 
looked  back  upon  in  after  years  by  the  three  most 
interested  with  tender  memories  and  sweet  associations. 

It  was  with  considerable  nervousness  and  inward 
excitement  that  Mollie  first  met  the  girl  who  was  to 
instruct  her  in  the  art  she  was  so  anxious  to  make 
her  own.  And  it  needed  some  persuasion  before  she 
shyly  produced  some  of  the  little  sketches  and  water 
colours  with  which  she  had  at  various  times  beguiled 
her  weary  hours. 

Grace  Lancaster's  friends  always  affirmed  that  she 
painted  '  exceedingly  well,'  and  she  herself  was  some- 
what proud  of  her  attainments  in  that  direction.  But, 
as  one  by  one  she  reviewed  the  little  sketches  before 
her,  she  recognized  in  this  child  something  more  than 
talent. 

The  little  productions,  though  crude  and  faulty  in 
technique,  showed  an  originality  and  gift  of  the  highest 
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order,  if  not  of  genius ;  and  she  knew  that  the  time 
would  come,  and  at  no  very  distant  date,  when  her 
pupil  would  far  surpass  the  best  she  herself  could  ever 
hope  to  reach. 

With  an  interest  above  the  ordinary,  teacher  and 
pupil  settled  down  to  the  weekly  lessons.  Miss  Lancaster 
not  only  possessed  knowledge,  but  had  that  rare  gift 
of  knowing  how  to  impart  what  she  knew ;  and  Mollie, 
her  artistic,  imaginative  temperament  all  afire,  responded 
with  eagerness,  and  a  strong  attachment  grew  up 
between  the  two. 

The  hour  arranged  for  lessons  was  almost  invariably 
prolonged  to  two,  or  even  three ;  and  the  elder  girl 
sought  at  the  same  time  to  add  to  the  general  education 
of  the  younger,  which  had  been  neglected,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  consequence  of  her  lameness  and  distance 
from  the  necessary  means  of  instruction. 

The  child's  mind  and  intellect,  of  a  capacity  above 
the  ordinary,  opened  out  in  a  wonderful  way  under  the 
new  companionship  and  interest  that  had  come  into 
her  life. 

To  Tom,  also,  the  new  order  of  things  had  brought 
fresh  interests  and  new  life.  Independent  of  all  out- 
ward aspect,  a  change  had  come  over  him  during  the 
last  few  months  which  often  made  his  stepmother 
look  at  him  in  surprise,  and  caused  Mollie,  who  had 
become  still  more  his  companion  and  confidante,  to 
regard  him  with  greater  affection  than  before,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible.  As  time  went  on,  and  the  girl 
developed,  the  old  feeling  of  hero-worship  and  idolatry 
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gave  place  to  a  perfect  comradeship,  satisfying  as  well 
as  helpful  to  both. 

Though  reticent  in  manner,  and  often  grave,  Tom's 
general  demeanour  had  altered.  He  was  often  to  be 
heard  whistling  about  his  work,  and  though  anxieties 
and  worries  still  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  and  his 
mode  of  life  was  no  more  to  his  taste  than  of  yore,  a 
trust  in  a  higher  power  was  guiding  him  in  his  attitude 
towards  them,  and  his  nature,  as  God  intended  it,  was 
gradually  unfolding. 

As  time  went  on  he  frequently  made  a  third  in  the 
little  studio  when  work  was  not  pressing,  and  his 
presence  was  always  welcomed  by  the  other  two.  Grace 
Lancaster  found  in  him,  not  only  a  subject  for  '  study,' 
but  a  pleasant,  intelligent  companion,  whose  mind, 
despite  the  lack  of  advantages  that  had  fallen  to  her 
share,  was  naturally  in  advance  of  her  own  ;  and  when, 
in  spite  of  his  weather-roughened  appearance,  she 
regarded  his  fine  physique  and  grave,  thoughtful  face, 
she  wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  thought  him 
countrified  and  forbidding. 

Perhaps  in  those  days  young  Nolan  owed  more  to 
her  than  he  knew  ;  her  bright,  optimistic  nature  and 
merry  sallies  roused  him  from  what  might  have  been 
a  too  introspective  tendency,  and  his  voice  was  often 
heard  in  cheerful  laughter,  as  they  talked  together  in 
terms  of  unconstrained  friendship. 

On  religious  subjects,  perhaps,  she  disappointed  him. 
Christianity  was  to  her  a  matter  of  course  ;  to  him  it 
was  life,  hope,  power — for  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
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that  Christmas  night  was  a  deep,  abiding,  living  faith, 
which,  though  still  shy  of  utterance,  found  expression 
in  the  details  of  his  daily  life. 

So  two  years  passed  away,  with  little  to  mark  them, 
save  the  changes  that  come  so  gradually  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible. 

Then  there  came  a  day  when,  except  that  it  was 
the  favourite  retreat  of  Tom  Nolan  in  his  few  hours  of 
leisure,  '  Mollie's  studio  '  was  lonely  and  deserted.  Two 
of  those  who  used  to  assemble  there,  and  whose  associa- 
tions were  bound  up  in  the  place,  were  now  far  away. 
And  Tom,  as  he  sat  alone,  frequently  pondered  on  the 
links  in  that  chain  of  events  that  had  led  up  to  present 
conditions,  and  the  stitch  which,  as  far  as  he  could  see 
it,  had  begun  a  new  design  in  the  web  of  life,  that 
Christmas  Sunday  now  nearly  three  years  ago. 

How  it  would  end  he  did  not  know  !  and  even  now 
there  would  come  that  restless  desire  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  men,  and  carve  there  a  future  for  himself. 
But  this  seemed  rather  to  be  Mollie's  privilege  than  his  : 
duty  chained  him  where  he  was,  and  here  he  must 
remain. 

Early  in  the  year  Grace  Lancaster  had  been  re- 
moved from  Leighwood  to  a  city  school ;  but  before 
that  came  to  pass  she  had  honestly  acknowledged  that 
her  pupil  had  outstripped  her — she  could  teach  her 
nothing  more. 

Mollie  herself,  now  nearly  fifteen,  had  developed 
amazingly  during  the  two  years  from  a  thin,  undersized 
child,  into  a  well-grown,  beautiful  girl ;  and  though  as, 
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yet  unable  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  a  crutch,  was 
much  stronger  in  health.  She  had  a  fund  of  genuine 
humour,  and  a  force  of  character  that  blended  well 
with  the  more  than  ordinary  beauty  of  her  face. 

Just  after  Miss  Lancaster's  return  to  town,  the  old 
minister,  to  whose  pastoral  care  they  belonged,  had  died, 
and  Mr.  Burnett  had  once  again  visited  the  district 
in  order  that  he  might  attend  his  old  friend's  funeral. 

During  the  years  that  had  elapsed  since  his  former 
visit  letters  had  passed  at  intervals  between  himself 
and  Tom,  which  to  the  latter  especially  had  been 
of  considerable  advantage,  and  the  meeting  had  been 
cordial  and  of  great  pleasure  to  both.  Mr.  Burnett 
had  visited  Thurston  Farm,  and  not  only  did  the  de- 
velopment which  had  taken  place  in  the  young  man's 
character  delight  and  surprise  him,  but,  knowing 
something  of  Art  himself,  he  was  more  than  a  little  sur- 
prised when  he  was  introduced  to  Mollie,  to  recognize 
in  the  little  country  girl  a  true-born  artist,  the  richness 
of  whose  gift,  in  spite  of  disadvantages,  had  fulfilled 
itself  to  such  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

The  beauty  and  personality  of  the  girl  herself  strongly 
attracted  him,  while  her  lameness  called  forth  his 
sympathy  and  commiseration.  So  greatly  indeed  was 
he  interested,  that  after  several  conferences  on  the 
matter  he  at  length  persuaded  her  mother  and  step- 
brother to  allow  her  to  return  with  him  to  town  and  to 
remain  there  under  his  care,  so  that  she  might  not  only 
continue  her  studies,  but  also  be  under  good  medical 
attention. 
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All  Tom's  objections  he  quickly  overruled  ;  he  might 
repay  it  later  on  if  he  would,  but  if  she  was  to  be 
benefited  by  medical  treatment,  it  should  be  no  longer 
delayed.  Besides,  such  a  high  gift  as  she  possessed 
should  have  every  advantage  while  she  was  still  young. 
He  had  neither  wife  nor  child  of  his  own,  and  had 
means,  which  he  would  consider  well  spent  in  the  cause 
of  Art. 

So  he  gained  the  day.  Mollie  herself  was  delighted 
at  the  prospect.  It  was  a  thing  she  had  often  dreamed 
of,  but,  knowing  too  well  how  straitened  their  means 
were,  she  had  deemed  it  impossible,  and  had  kept 
all  such  longings  to  herself.  Now  that  in  so  unex- 
pected a  way  her  dreams  were  to  be  realized,  her  happi- 
ness and  gratitude  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  her  heart  went 
out  in  grateful  love  to  the  man  who  thus  brought  it 
about,  and  who  in  his  turn  grew  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  the  beautiful  girl  as  time  went  on. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Lionel  Burnett  left 
Leighwood,  Mollie  accompanied  him.  Having  only  a 
hired  housekeeper  to  look  after  his  bachelor's  quarters,  it 
was  arranged  that  she  should  reside  chiefly  with  her 
friend  Grace  Lancaster,  whose  home  was  in  an  ad- 
jacent suburb. 

In  spite  of  the  pleasure,  the  parting  from  the  old 
home,  bare  as  it  was,  and  the  home  people  was  a  hard 
wrench  for  Mollie.  Though  there  had  never  been  any 
great  amount  of  sympathy  between  her  mother  and 
herself,  she  was  her  mother,  and  until  now  had  never 
even  for  a  day  been  parted  from  her.  And  as  the  day 
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of  parting  came  nearer,  the  two  seemed  to  draw  closer 
together  than  ever  before — a  fact  which  Mollie  ever 
after  remembered  with  thankfulness,  for  she  was  never 
to  see  her  mother  again. 

It  was  in  the  early  morning,  with  the  glimmer  of 
dawn  just  showing  above  the  eastern  hills,  that  Tom 
saw  her  into  the  charge  of  Mr.  Burnett,  and  watched 
the  lumbering  coach  until  it  turned  out  of  sight.  Then 
he  turned  homewards,  feeling  as  though  the  soul  had 
gone  out  of  life  with  the  going  of  the  frail  girl,  who  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  had  been  the  brightest  thing  in  it. 
Mollie  had  clung  to  him  at  parting  as  though  she  could 
never  let  him  go,  and  though  he  had  answered  her  tears 
with  gay  words  as  he  kissed  her  good-bye,  the  loneliness 
of  the  farm  without  her  oppressed  him  even  in  thought. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  a  few  months  that  he 
had  experienced  the  pain  of  parting.  He  had  missed 
the  congenial  friendship  and  companionship  that  had 
grown  up  between  himself  and  Grace  Lancaster.  To 
him  she  embodied  the  chief  attributes  that  he  admired 
most  in  women,  and  indeed  constituted  almost  his  sole 
acquaintance  with  those  holding  the  social  status — gentle- 
folk. 

In  Leighwood,  as  in  most  other  small  country  towns, 
the  social  distinctions  were  finely  drawn,  and  a  snobbery 
more  than  proportionate  made  manifest.  Even  had 
he  desired  it,  '  Society,'  as  it  there  existed,  would  have 
looked  with  disdainful  pride  on  the  young  farmer, 
whose  means  were  of  the  smallest,  and  who  earned  his 
bread  by  hard  manual  toil.  The  flutter  of  curiosity  in 
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the  breasts  of  those  of  the  local  elite,  caused  by  the 
preference  of  Mr.  Burnett — whose  social  standing  was 
well  recognized — for  this  young  man,  caused  him,  after 
Mollie's  departure,  to  become  the  subject  of  kindly 
patronage  from  some  of  the  ladies  on  subsequent 
occasions.  But  this  amused  Tom  rather  than  angered 
him,  and  the  time  came  when  for  his  own  worth's  sake 
he  would  have  been  welcomed  amongst  the  best  that 
the  town  knew. 

But  with  Grace  Lancaster  it  was  different  ;  her  nature 
held  no  snobbishness,  and  almost  from  the  first  she  had 
recognized  in  him  a  superiority  that,  whether  natural  or 
acquired,  was  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  general 
surroundings  ;  and  this  likewise  applied  to  the  child 
whose  lessons  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  them 
together. 

Long  before  she  left  Leighwood,  Tom  Nolan  had  ceased 
to  be  a  study,  and  his  strong,  steadfast  nature  appealed 
to  her  as  no  other  had  ever  done  ;  and  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  roughened  as  it  was  by  hard  toil,  sent  a  thrill 
through  her  such  as  no  other  had  power  to  awaken. 

Now  both  she  and  the  little  sister  were  gone,  and 
Tom's  same  routine  of  farm  work  went  on  under  its 
altered  conditions  until  at  last  he  grew  used  to  it, 
and  other  interests  grew  up,  which  left  little  time  for 
dullness  or  repining. 


CHAPTER    IV 

Real  glory  springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves, 

And  without  that,  the  conqueror  is  nought 

But  the  first  slave.  THOMSON. 

TIME  passed  away,  and  Mollie  Nolan,  as  she  was  now 
generally  called,  had  been  from  home  about  twelve 
months,  when  Mrs.  Nolan  was  one  night  taken  with 
an  apoplectic  seizure,  and  before  many  hours  were  over 
had  passed  away  from  earth. 

For  some  time  past  a  much  better  understanding  had 
existed  between  Mrs.  Nolan  and  her  stepson  ;  her 
peculiar  temper  and  vulgar  ways,  which  had  been 
a  constant  irritation  to  him,  were  softened  under  the 
more  patient  and  more  cheerful  outlook  with  which 
he  viewed  life  ;  and  while  to  himself  he  made  excuses 
for  her,  she  learned  to  look  to  him  with  a  certain 
admiration  and  respect,  which  frequently  checked  the 
high-pitched  fault-finding  which  had  been  so  charac- 
teristic of  her. 

During  her  last  hours  he  had  done  all  that  a  son 
could  have  done,  and  after  her  death  he  missed  her 
more  than  he  could  have  thought  possible. 

Mollie  had  mourned  her  mother's  death  deeply — the 
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more  so  that  she  had  been  unable  to  reach  her — and 
she  had  written  more  than  once  begging  that  her 
brother  would  allow  her  to  return  and  look  after  his 
comforts.  But  this  Tom  positively  forbade,  and  once 
again  adjusted  his  life  to  its  old  and  yet  altered  con- 
ditions. 

Of  his  friends  Mr.  Burnett  and  Grace  Lancaster  he 
heard  frequently.  Letters  from  Mollie  were  occasionally 
supplemented  by  epistles  from  Grace  herself,  which  told 
of  Mollie's  improved  health  and  wonderful  progress  in 
her  profession,  as  well  as  of  other  subjects  interesting 
to  both. 

From  Mr.  Burnett,  however,  he  had  heard  nothing 
direct  for  some  months  past,  except  a  brief  note  follow- 
ing upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Nolan.  Mollie's  letters 
told  that  he  had  some  most  important  business  on  hand, 
which  was  absorbing  most  of  his  time  and  attention, 
and  which  caused  his  absence  from  town  at  frequent 
intervals. 

Tom,  however,  during  the  last  two  years  had  been  by 
no  means  idle.  Gradually  he  had  grown  to  take  a  keen 
interest  as  well  as  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town  to  which  he  belonged,  and  men  were  beginning  to 
recognize  in  him  a  man  whose  opinions  and  principles 
were  sound,  and  who  had  an  intelligent  grip  of  things 
that  pertained  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  the  church,  too,  his  influence  was  being  felt,  and 
the  young  minister  who  had  come  in  the  place  of  their 
old  pastor  found  in  him  a  ready  and  sympathetic  helper 
as  well  as  a  congenial  companion. 
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During  the  winter  evenings,  both  prior  to  Mollie's 
departure  and  since,  he  had  also  set  himself  to  systematic 
reading  and  study,  and  a  complete  development  of  his 
mental  and  moral  nature  had  taken  place.  More  than 
once,  too,  articles  from  his  pen  had  found  ready  accept- 
ance from  the  leading  magazines  of  the  state,  and  he 
was  encouraged  to  still  further  literary  aspirations. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  were  times  when  the 
old  spirit  of  restlessness  oppressed  him.  The  chief 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  his  selling  out  the  farm  was 
gone,  but  as  yet  no  other  path  seemed  to  open  out 
before  him,  and  so  he  worked  on,  doing  his  best  where 
he  was  until  some  plan  should  be  revealed. 

Christmas  time  was  once  again  drawing  near,  and 
one  evening,  his  day's  toil  completed,  he  was  about 
to  enter  his  lonely  dwelling,  when  a  horseman  turned 
into  the  lane  that  led  from  the  public  road  to  the 
farm  lands.  Wondering  who  it  could  be,  Tom  Nolan 
watched  the  newcomer  approach,  and  with  no  small 
amount  of  pleasure  and  surprise  recognized  his  friend 
Mr.  Burnett. 

The  years  had  left  their  mark  upon  him  since  Tom 
had  last  seen  him,  and  grey  was  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  the  dark  of  his  hair,  though  he  was  a  man  yet 
in  his  prime,  whose  faculties  would,  to  all  appearance, 
remain  pre-eminent  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

It  was  with  a  very  cordial  welcome  that  the  young 
man  greeted  him  ;  but  in  the  manner  of  the  elder 
there  seemed  some  slight  agitation,  while  the  magnetic 
attraction  was  stronger  than  ever.  He  returned  the 
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greeting  with  an  affectionate  cordiality,  and  asked,  '  Do 
you  think  you  can  give  me  a  shake-down  for  the 
night,  my  boy  ?  I  want  to  have  a  long  chat  with  you, 
and  you  are  still  alone,  are  you  not  ?  ' 

Tom  readily  agreed,  though  the  accommodation  he 
could  offer  was  scarcely  of  the  kind  to  which  his  visitor 
was  accustomed. 

He  made  no  unnecessary  apologies,  however,  but, 
having  disposed  of  his  visitor's  horse,  set  himself  to 
prepare  the  evening  meal.  He  had  grown  quite  deft  in 
household  matters  since  he  had  lived  alone,  and  Mr. 
Burnett  watched  with  interest  and  amusement  as  he 
neatly  set  the  table  and  cooked  some  chops  with  the 
skill  of  a  practised  housekeeper.  When  all  was  ready 
he  invited  his  visitor  to  draw  up,  and  the  two  sat  over 
the  meal  chatting  in  unrestrained  freedom  until  the 
last  vestige  of  sunlight  had  faded  from  the  western 
sky. 

Then,  at  the  elder  man's  suggestion,  they  had  seated 
themselves  in  the  little  garden  which,  since  Mrs.  Nolan's 
death,  had  become  overgrown  and  neglected,  but  which 
now  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of  summer  roses ;  and 
under  the  star-lit  sky,  and  with  no  sound  but  their  own 
voices  and  the  occasional  note  of  a  belated  magpie, 
they  talked  of  many  things  ;  and  once  again  Lionel 
Burnett's  coming  marked  a  crisis  and  a  change  in  the 
younger  man's  subsequent  career. 

He  had  been  speaking  of  Mollie,  and  a  picture  she 
had  painted,  which  had  gained  special  distinction  in 
a  London  Art  Exhibition  to  which  it  had  been  sent, 
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and  had  spoken  in  terms  of  deepest  affection  of  the 
girl  herself,  who  had  become  to  him  almost  as  a 
daughter.  And  then,  breaking  off,  he  said,  in  tones 
that  had  something  new  in  them,  '  But,  Tom,  my  boy, 
it  was  not  to  talk  of  generalities,  or  even  of  Mollie, 
interesting  as  she  is,  that  I  took  this  journey  to  see 
you  specially,  at  this  time  ;  but  to  talk  of  something 
that  concerns  both  you  and  me  more  deeply. 

'  I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life.  Do  you 
remember  my  telling  you,'  he  went  on,  '  that  first  day 
I  met  you,  that  there  had  been  a  time  in  my  life  when 
my  godlessness  had  almost  proved  my  ruin  ?  It  did 
prove  my  loneliness  and  my  shame  ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  the  whole  story. 

'  When  little  more  than  a  lad,  I  came  to  this  colony 
from  my  father's  station  in  Queensland  that  I  might 
study  for  the  profession  of  law.  I  was  quite  alone, 
and  in  the  conceit  of  youth  felt  perfectly  equal  to  the 
task  of  looking  after  myself. 

'  Though  without  the  advantages  of  regular  church 
and  pastoral  oversight,  my  parents  were  good  Christian 
people,  and  I  had  been  brought  up  in  all  the  precepts 
of  Christianity.  But  in  Melbourne  I  got  in  with 
associates  who  looked  upon  God  as  an  old-fashioned 
and  exploded  idea,  and  who  suited  their  conduct  to 
their  belief — or  want  of  it. 

'  Very  soon  I  had  adopted  their  views  and  habits  of 
living ;  but  I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  many 
weaknesses  and  follies  that  followed  my  renunciation 
of  my  father's  faith.  During  that  time  I  met  with 
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a  girl  whose  beauty  and  bewitching  manner  attracted 
me  irresistibly.  She  was  not  of  my  own  class,  arid 
already  engaged  to  an  honest  though  rather  stolid 
mechanic.  At  the  time,  however,  I  was  violently  in 
love,  and,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  wooed  and  won  her,  and 
before  I  completed  my  majority  had  secretly  married 
her. 

'About  twelve  months  later,  a  child — a  little  boy — 
was  born  ;  but  by  this  time  I  had  bitterly  regretted  my 
rash  step,  and  had  begun  to  neglect  my  wife,  who 
usually  met  me  with  a  torrent  of  complaints.  The  child, 
too,  was  an  annoyance  to  me  ;  and,  what  was  worse, 
I  found  my  allowance  insufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  a  home. 

'  I  had  never  dared  make  known  the  fact  of  my 
marriage  to  my  parents,  and,  indeed,  my  wife  was  even 
ignorant  of  my  real  name.  When  the  child  was  about 
six  months  old,  a  telegram  suddenly  recalled  me  to 
Queensland  to  my  father's  death-bed.  I  scribbled  a 
hasty  note  to  my  wife,  telling  her  I  had  been  called 
away,  and  sending  her  what  money  I  could  possibly 
spare.  But  once  back  in  my  old  home,  with  the  new 
responsibilities  that  now  came  upon  me — for  my  father 
had  passed  away  before  I  reached  home — my  greater 
responsibility  was  for  the  time  neglected  and  almost 
forgotten. 

1  It  was  months  before  things  were  sufficiently  settled 
for  me  to  return  to  my  interrupted  studies.  In  the 
meantime  a  letter  I  had  sent  to  my  wife  had  been 
returned  through  the  dead-letter  office.  Thinking,  no 
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doubt,  and  with  very  good  cause,  that  I  had  deserted 
her,  she  had  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind  her. 

'  My  father's  death  had  been  a  great  shock  to  me, 
and  now  that  I  could  find  no  tidings  of  the  girl  I  had 
married,  conscience  became  thoroughly  aroused.  This 
led  at  last  to  my  thorough  conversion.  I  made  earnest 
efforts  to  retrieve  the  past.  But  all  attempts  to  discover 
the  whereabouts  of  my  wife  and  child  were  of  no  avail. 
Whether  my  boy  lived  I  did  not  know  ;  but  he  was 
as  dead  to  me  as  though  the  grave  covered  him. 

'The  years  wore  on,  and  I  succeeded  in  my  pro- 
fession ;  but  I  lived  a  lonely  life,  separated  by  my  own 
follies  from  home  ties  and  home  affection.  As  I 
grew  to  middle  age,  I  yearned  towards  the  son  I  had 
never  known,  and  who,  if  he  lived,  must  be  nearing 
the  age  of  manhood  ;  and  for  his  sake  I  have  made 
young  men  my  chief  interest,  and  have,  I  think, 
been  able  to  do  something  to  help  them  in  the  right 
direction. 

'  It  was  that  which  first  directed  my  interest  to  you  ; 
but  it  did  not  end  there.  There  was  a  nameless 
attraction  in  your  case  that  drew  me  in  a  way  quite 
beyond  the  ordinary  ;  but  I  am  getting  discursive. 

'  A  few  months  ago,'  Mr.  Burnett  continued,  '  by  a 
strange  train  of  events  I  heard  tidings,  which  I  have 
since  been  following  up.'  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  placing  his  hand,  which  trembled  slightly, 
upon  that  of  the  young  man,  who  was  listening  with 
keen  interest,  said  in  the  winning  tones  that  he  had 
already  learned  to  know,  '  Tom,  my  boy,  will  you  be 
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glad    to  know  the  rest   of  my  story?     After  years  of 
waiting,  I  have  discovered  that  my  son  lives. 

'  My  boy,  you,  and  no  other,  are  my  long-lost  son  ! 
Your  name  is  Thomas  Lionel  Burnett — the  man  you 
called  father  was  no  other  than  your  mother's  early 
lover.  Though  humble  in  station,  and  unprepossessing 
in  manners  and  appearance,  he  was  true  in  heart,  and 
his  love  lived  through  all  circumstances.  It  was  he 
who,  when  to  all  appearances  she  was  deserted  by  me, 
found  her  employment  in  another  colony,  watching  over 
her  interests  ;  and  when  she  died,  leaving  you  a  small 
child,  he  adopted  you  as  his  own. 

'  My  son,  this  explains  the  warm  attraction  I  felt  for 
you  from  the  moment  of  meeting.  Can  you  forgive 
your  father  for  the  sins  of  his  youth,  which  have  deprived 
you  of  the  advantages  to  which  your  birth  entitled 
you  ? ' 

But  Tom  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  his  heart  too  full  for 
words,  and  his  only  answer  was  a  fervent  grasp  of  the 
hand,  which  told  more  than  his  lips  could  have  uttered. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  to  which  he  had  listened  had 
been  quite  undreamt  of  by  him,  but  not  for  one  moment 
did  he  doubt  its  truth,  and  in  a  moment  many  things 
passed  through  his  mind,  adding  weight  to  what  he  had 
just  heard,  while  he  understood  now  the  lukewarm 
affection  he  had  felt  for  the  man  he  had  looked  upon 
as  his  father,  as  compared  with  the  strength  of  the 
regard  that  from  the  first  had  gone  out  to  the  man  be- 
side him. 

When  at  last  he  found  words,  there  was  no  doubt  in 
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his  father's  breast  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure ;  and  far  into  the  night  the  new- 
found father  and  son  talked  of  the  wonderful  workings 
of  Providence  which  had  brought  them  together,  in- 
fluencing so  largely  the  life  of  each,  while  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  great  natural  tie  which  bound  them  to  each  other. 


CHAPTER   V 

'Tis  better  to  weave  in  the  Web  of  Life 

The  most  beautiful  golden  filling, 
To  do  all  life's  work  with  a  cheerful  heart 

And  with  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing  ; 
Than  to  snap  the  tender  minute  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sit  and  grieve  and  wonder. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  had  come  once  again,  and  a  small 
party  was  to  meet  at  Mr.  Burnett's  home  in  honour  of 
the  season  and  of  his  new-found  son. 

The  guests  were,  besides  one  or  two  honoured  friends 
of  the  host,  only  Grace  Lancaster  and  her  mother,  and 
Mollie  Nolan,  who  had  already  become  like  a  daughter 
of  the  house. 

It  was  the  first  time  either  of  the  girls  had  met  with 
Tom  since  his  relationship  to  Mr.  Burnett  had  been 
made  known,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the  meeting 
with  strangely  mixed  feelings. 

The  years  had  made  little  change  in  Grace  Lancaster's 
outward  appearance,  and  the  attraction  of  her  person- 
ality had  increased  rather  than  diminished,  while  her 
friends  openly  wondered  why  none  had  prevailed  upon 
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her  to  leave  her  life  of  single  blessedness — for  it  was  not 
unknown  that  she  had  been  sought  by  more  than  one 
in  vain. 

But  to  her  no  man  had  ever  compared  with  the  young 
Leighwood  farmer,  and  though  he  had  never  addressed 
one  word  of  love  to  her,  deep  in  her  heart  there  lurked 
the  wonder  how  the  recent  changes  in  his  fortunes  would 
affect  the  old  friendship  and  comradeship  between  them. 

With  Mollie  it  was  different.  Tom,  her  brother  and 
childhood's  hero,  seemed  in  his  new  relations  to  have 
become  a  far-off  stranger.  She  was  no  longer  the  little 
sister  to  be  teased  or  petted  in  big  brotherly  fashion, 
and  her  anticipations  of  reunion  were  overclouded  with 
a  sense  of  loss  ;  she  felt  cut  off — a  unit  belonging  to  no 
one  in  particular — and  the  surprise  she  had  for  him  in 
her  perfect  recovery  from  her  old  complaint  lost  much 
of  its  charm  under  the  new  order  of  affairs. 

When  Tom  Burnett — for  such  he  must  be  called — 
entered  the  drawing-room  of  his  father's  house  that  day, 
it  was  Grace  Lancaster  whom  he  found  there  in  sole 
possession,  and  the  keenness  of  his  pleasure  at  once 
again  meeting  her  was  in  no  way  concealed,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  that  restraint  which  always  accom- 
panies the  meeting  of  friends  after  a  long  parting  melted 
away,  and  they  were  chatting  with  the  same  old  freedom 
as  in  days  gone  by. 

'  But  where  is  that  little  sister  of  mine,'  Tom  asked 
presently, '  that  she  does  not  show  herself  sooner  after 
all  this  absence  ?  ' 

'  She  will  be  here  presently,'  Grace  answered,  with  a 
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smile.  '  She  is  doing  something  for  Mr.  Burnett,  I 
think,  just  now.  You  have  no  idea  how  proud  and  fond 
he  is  of  our  artist,  and  indeed  it  is  little  wonder.  But,' 
she  went  on,  'do  you  know,  I  believe  Mollie  is  quite  shy 
about  meeting  you  ?  I  think  she  is  really  troubled 
because  you  are  not,  in  reality,  the  brother  she  has 
always  believed  you  to  be.' 

'  Silly  little  girl ! '  Tom  ejaculated  warmly ;  '  does  she 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  the  disclosure  of  my 
different  parentage  can  make  the  slightest  difference  to 
my  affection  for  her  ?  She  is  as  much  my  sister  to-day 
in  every  respect  as  though  we  were  children  of  the  same 
father  and  mother,  and  indeed  more  so.  Is  not  that  her 
voice  I  hear  now  ?  '  he  broke  off,  rising  to  his  feet  just 
as  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  girl  entered  the  room 
followed  closely  by  his  father. 

As  they  made  their  way  towards  him  Tom  stood  still, 
held  as  in  a  spell  with  surprise.  Could  this  be  Mollie, 
the  little  lame  girl  he  had  last  seen  as  she  had  clung 
to  him  in  an  agony  of  tears  as  he  bade  her  good-bye 
at  the  door  of  that  old  coach  ?  He  could  scarcely 
believe  it. 

Slightly  above  middle  height  and  perfectly  propor- 
tioned, her  graceful  figure  was  set  off  to  advantage  by 
the  soft  creamy  fabric  of  the  dress  she  wore.  She 
walked  with  only  the  slightest  perceptible  limp,  and  as 
at  last  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  go  forward 
to  meet  her,  Tom  Burnett  was  conscious  that  before  him 
was  the  most  beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  seen.  Her 
glorious  hair,  arranged  in  some  loose  fashion  on  the  top 
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of  her  head,  set  off  the  exquisite  beauty  of  her  face  ; 
while  the  expression,  half-mischievous,  half-wistful,  as 
her  eyes  met  his,  filled  him  with  a  sensation  he  could 
scarcely  define. 

The  wistfulness  that  he  had  so  often  seen  in  her  eyes 
as  a  child  was  the  one  thing  that  remained  familiar  to 
him,  and  brought  recognition  with  it.  Then,  forgetting 
all  else  in  the  room,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  and  drew 
her  towards  him.  '  Mollie,  little  Mollie,  is  it  really  you  ?  ' 
he  said,  holding  her  for  a  moment  in  a  firm  embrace. 
'  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.'  And  then  all  at  once  words 
failed  him,  for  looking  down  into  the  lovely  glowing 
face  a  thrill  went  through  him,  and  for  the  first  time 
a  deep  sense  of  gladness  made  itself  felt  as  he  realized 
that  this  girl  was  not  his  sister,  for  almost  as  in  a  dream 
he  knew  that  he  held  there  the  one  woman  in  all  the 
world  to  him  whose  love,  not  as  sister,  but  as  wife,  no 
effort  would  be  too  great  to  win. 

He  released  her  at  last  without  the  kiss  that  only  half 
an  hour  before  he  would  have  considered  but  a  natural 
greeting.  While  Mollie,  satisfied  that  the  brother  she 
had  always  loved  so  well  was  no  farther  from  her  than 
in  the  old  days  at  Leighwood,  was  soon  entirely  herself 
with  him,  telling  him,  as  her  letters  had  not  been  able 
to  do,  particulars  of  her  life  and  work,  and  with  every 
word  strengthening  the  new  feelings  which  had  taken 
possession  of  him. 

Mr.  Burnett  had  watched  the  result  of  his  favourite's 
impression  on  his  son  with  interest  and  amusement. 
He  had  purposely  refrained  from  telling  him  of  the 
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perfection  of  her  beauty  and  development,  and  the 
surprise  and  admiration  in  the  young  man's  face  pleased 
and  gratified  him. 

To-day,  indeed,  Mr.  Burnett  seemed  to  have  lost  years 
off  his  age,  and  looked  but  few  years  older  than  his 
stalwart  son,  on  whom  his  eye  every  now  and  again 
rested  with  pride  and  affection. 

Grace  Lancaster,  too,  had  not  only  seen  the  effect 
of  Mollie's  appearance  on  her  erst-time  brother,  but  she 
had  seen,  too,  the  look  that  came  into  his  face  as  he 
held  the  girl  for  that  brief  moment  in  his  arms,  and  had 
interpreted  it  aright ;  and  with  a  pang  she  realized  now 
that  Tom  Nolan — as  she  still  thought  of  him — would 
never  be  more  to  her  than  a  friend ;  and  no  one  ever 
knew  the  hope  that  until  that  moment  had  dwelt  in  her 
heart,  and  which  to  live  down  needed  all  the  resolution 
and  strength  of  will  of  which  she  was  capable. 

It  was  the  first  great  check  with  which  her  life's 
current  had  met,  and  in  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle 
that  followed  her  character  gained  in  depth  and  earnest- 
ness ;  and  to  some,  at  least,  though  they  could  not 
define  why,  there  appeared  a  new  attractiveness  in  her 
already  winning  personality. 

The  fight  was  a  hard  one,  for  even  she  had  not 
realized  how  deep  the  arrow  had  pierced  her  very  nature. 
But  in  the  end  she  conquered  ;  and  when,  some  twelve 
months  later,  Lionel  Burnett  told  her  that  he  loved  her, 
and  asked  her  to  accept  his  heart  and  hand,  and  make 
for  him  the  home  that  his  early  folly  had  made  im- 
possible, she  gave  to  him  her  whole-hearted  affection. 
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In  spite  of  the  years  that  divided  them,  their  marriage 
resulted  in  the  most  perfect  happiness,  and  never  again 
did  the  old  fancy  cause  a  shadow  to  pass  between  her 
love  for  her  husband  and  any  thought  of  what  might 
have  been. 

But  to  return  to  that  Christmas  Day :  every  now 
and  again  Tom  Burnett's  mind  would  travel  back  to 
that  other  Christmas,  now  five  years  ago,  so  different 
from  this  in  every  detail,  when,  as  a  result  of  that 
apparently  chance  meeting  with  the  man  whom  he  now 
called  father,  he  had  struggled  through  darkness  into 
the  Light  that  had  since  lightened  all  his  way.  And  a 
thankfulness  too  deep  for  words  filled  his  heart. 

Soon  after  the  new  year  Tom  returned  to  Leighwood, 
but  not  to  remain.  In  course  of  time  the  farm  was 
sold,  and  the  money  invested  on  Mollie's  behalf  in  spite 
of  all  protestations  on  her  part. 

Partly  by  the  influence  which  his  father  possessed, 
partly  by  the  qualifications  which  he  himself  showed, 
Tom  obtained  a  place  on  the  staff  of  a  leading  journal, 
and  in  the  congenial  environment  his  literary  powers 
developed  in  a  way  that  made  it  seem  as  though  he 
were  marked  for  success. 

Politics,  too,  laid  a  strong  hold  upon  his  interest,  and 
in  the  years  to  come  were  destined  to  give  him  high 
place  in  the  parliament  that  governed  his  country. 

In  the  meantime  his  suit  with  Mollie  progressed' 
slowly.  For  some  time  the  girl's  frank,  sisterly  affection 
seemed  to  offer  little  encouragement  for  proving  that 
his  feelings  for  her  were  far  from  being  those  of  a 
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brother  ;  but  as  time  went  on  perhaps  she  understood, 
for  there  were  times  when  the  frank  eyes  fell  beneath 
his  gaze,  and  the  colour  which  tinged  her  cheeks  was 
deeper  than  that  demanded  by  her  perfect  health. 

Though  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  with  that  element 
of  conscious  power  which  success  had  brought,  Mollie 
had  remained  entirely  unspoiled,  and  her  perfect  natural- 
ness endeared  her  to  her  many  friends,  as  no  mere  art 
could  have  done,  while  to  Tom  she  grew  dearer  and 
more  winsome  each  day. 

One  evening,  not  long  before  Grace's  marriage  with 
Mr.  Burnett,  Mollie,  who  was  staying,  as  she  frequently 
did,  with  the  man  who  looked  upon  himself  as  her 
natural  guardian,  was  seated  by  the  fire  in  the  large 
drawing-room  of  Mr.  Burnett's  beautiful  suburban  home. 
She  was  alone,  for  her  host  was  in  his  study  with  some 
one  who  had  called  on  urgent  business,  and  his  son  had 
been  detained  at  the  office. 

The  gas  was  turned  low,  but  a  clear  coal  fire  glowed 
in  the  grate,  and  Mollie  sat  forward  in  her  easy-chair, 
her  chin  resting  in  her  hands  as  she  gazed  dreamily  into 
its  depths. 

The  fire-light  lit  up  her  face,  and  played  hide-and- 
seek  through  her  beautiful  hair,  and  the  man  who  loved 
her,  entering  the  room  unnoticed,  stood  for  a  moment 
feasting  his  eyes  on  the  picture  that  she  presented. 
Disturbed  by  the  consciousness  of  a  presence  in  the 
room,  though  unseen  and  unheard,  Mollie  raised  her 
head,  and  Tom,  making  his  way  towards  her,  drew  a 
chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,  but  near 
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enough  to  watch  every  movement  of  the  expressive 
face.  She  smiled  a  welcome,  and,  drawing  a  little 
closer,  he  laid  his  hand  over  hers  as  it  rested  on  her 
knee. 

'  I  hope  there  was  a  place  reserved  for  me  in  that 
castle  you  were  so  busy  building  when  I  came  in  ! ' 
he  said. 

The  girl's  face  flushed  slightly  as  she  turned  to  him 
with  a  mischievous  laugh.  '  Oh  !  I  daresay  I  could  find 
a  corner  in  it  for  a  Brown  study,'  she  answered  ;  '  that 
is  the  place  for  literary  geniuses,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  species,  I  don't  know,' 
he  answered  calmly  ;  '  but  whether  or  no,  I  intend  to 
put  up  with  no  hole  and  corner  study,  my  ambitions 
demand  something  far  in  advance  of  that'  And  his 
hand  tightened  its  hold  on  the  small  one  that  lay 
beneath  it.  '  Nothing  less  will  content  me  but  the 
chief  place  ;  in  fact,  to  be  king  of  the  castle  and  the 
whole  realm.' 

Mollie  laughed  as  she  answered,  but  there  was  a  slight 
quiver  in  her  voice  nevertheless.  '  You  are  modest  in 
your  demands,'  she  said ;  '  but  then,  you  always  were 
modest ;  even  in  the  old  days  you  were  ever  content 
"to  live  little  and  to  die  unknown,"  if  I  remember 
rightly.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  recognize  that  inherent  quality  in  my 
nature — my  pre-eminent  virtue  I  might  term  it,'  he 
answered,  in  the  same  strain.  Then  all  the  banter  leav- 
ing his  tone,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  stood  above  her, 
while  with  his  hand  he  raised  her  face  that  he  might 
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look  straight  into  her  eyes.  '  Mollie,  my  darling,'  he 
said,  with  the  tremor  of  deep  feeling  in  his  voice,  '  don't 
play  with  me  ;  you  know  I  mean  it,  that  your  heart  is 
the  castle  I  want  for  my  realm !  I  can't  tell  you  how 
much  I  love  you  ;  it  goes  too  deep  for  words.  Will  you, 
can  you  give  me  yours  in  return  ?  It  is  the  greatest 
gift  I  can  ask,  but  it  is  the  one  thing  in  all  the  world 
that  I  desire  most  ;  it  is  not  as  sister  that  I  want 
your  love,  it  is  as  wife  !  My  dearest,  do  I  ask  too 
much  ?  ' 

The  girl's  eyes  fell  under  the  gaze  he  bent  upon  her  ; 
but,  with  a  movement  he  could  not  mistake,  she  drew 
his  hand  from  her  face,  and  resting  her  cheek  for  a 
moment  lightly  against  it,  turned  and  pressed  her  lips 
softly  to  it. 

In  a  moment  she  was  in  his  arms ;  and  for  the 
first  time  since  he  said  good-bye  to  her — his  little 
sister,  as  she  clung  to  him  ere  she  entered  the  coach 
at  Leighwood — he  kissed  her,  not  once,  but  many 
times. 

'  I  think  I  can  promise  you  the  state  of  monarchy — 
absolute  monarchy,  if  you  will,'  Mollie  whispered,  as 
he  held  her  closely  to  him.  '  Indeed,  I  think  you  have 
always  filled  the  greater  part  of  my  castles  in  the  air, 
Tom,'  she  went  on  ;  '  even  in  the  days  of  long  ago,  when 
I  used  to  lie  on  that  old  sofa  in  the  kitchen  at  Thurston 
Farm,  and  dream  dreams  that  had  little  chance  of 
ever  being  realized,  you  always  occupied  the  chief  place, 
though  in  a  way  very  different  from  what  it  means 
to-day/  and  she  nestled  more  closely  to  him.  '  My 
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highest  ambition  then  was  to  learn  to  paint  pictures, 
that  I  might  help  you  to  pay  the  mortgage  off  the  farm, 
and  then  help  you  to  pay  for  hired  help  that  you  might 
get  away  to  something  that  you  hated  less.' 

'  Ah  !  what  a  discontented,  ungrateful  mortal  I  was  in 
those  days!'  Tom  answered  ;  'yet  how  invaluable  that 
discipline  has  been  to  my  life  and  character.  It  shows 
the  folly  of  murmuring  against  what  one  considers  at 
the  time  adverse  fate  ;  and  yet  I  have  often  thought 
what  would  have  been  the  end  had  not  that  sermon 
and  subsequent  conversation  awakened  me  to  the  truth. 
And  to  think  that  the  man  who,  humanly  speaking,  was 
responsible  for  the  awakening  should  prove  to  be  my 
own  father  !  How  wonderful  indeed  are  the  ways  of 
Providence  ! ' 

Then,  taking  a  lighter  tone,  he  continued,  'Just  think, 
sweetheart,  if  I  had  lived  on  believing  you  to  be  my 
sister !  I  positively  tremble  to  think  what  I  might  have 
missed  ! ' 

Mollie  laughed — a  happy  laugh.  '  Well,  I  am  not  ill- 
pleased  myself  that  a  beneficent  providence  has  decreed 
it  otherwise,'  she  said,  with  a  little  deepening  of  colour  ; 
'  but  had  the  belief  never  been  dispelled,  you  would  no 
doubt  have  fulfilled  one  of  my  later  dreams,  and  married 
Grace.  Indeed,  Tom,'  she  added  seriously, '  I  have  often 
wondered  why  you  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her ! ' 

'  Fall  in  love  with  Grace,  when  you  were  by ! '  ex- 
claimed Tom,  with  all  the  unreasonableness  of  a  lover  ; 
'  not  much  ! ' 

And  then  they  fell  to  talking  of  those  things,  interesting 
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only  to  lovers  in  the  first  avowal  of  their  love.  And  the 
hours  passed  quickly  away,  until  Mr.  Burnett,  who  had 
earlier  in  the  evening  come  to  the  door,  and,  guessing 
his  presence  would  be  considered  somewhat  de.  trop,  had 
stolen  unnoticed  away,  re-entered  the  room,  and  reminded 
them  that  supper  time  was  already  passed  ;  and  Tom, 
taking  Mollie  by  the  hand,  had  presented  her  to  his 
father  with  the  words,  '  Congratulate  me,  please,  sir,  on 
the  possession  of  a  promised  wife,  the  best  and  dear- 
est  '  But  his  words  were  cut  short,  as  the  girl, 

leaving  his  side,  crossed  to  that  of  the  older  man,  who, 
placing  his  arm  around  her,  stooped  and  kissed  her 
tenderly  on  the  forehead.  '  She  is  worthy  of  you,  my 
son,'  he  said,  reaching  out  his  disengaged  hand  and 
taking  that  of  the  young  man  in  a  firm  pressure,  '  and 
you  of  her.  It  is  what  I  have  wished  and  hoped  would 
come  to  pass,  and  may  you  have  all  the  blessing  and 
happiness  that  I  could  wish  you.' 

Some  months  later  Tom  took  Mollie  to  a  home  of 
their  own,  and  in  her  found  all  that  his  ideals  of  wife- 
hood  had  ever  pictured. 

Gifted  above  the  ordinary,  both  in  mind  and  person, 
she  had  an  individuality  of  her  own,  which  yet  blended 
harmoniously  with  that  of  her  husband.  And  one  with 
him  in  aim  and  aspiration,  together  they  seek  to  work 
out  their  little  part,  as  far  as  they  know  it,  in  the  great 
pattern  of  Life,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  and 
design  of  Him  to  whom  they  own  allegiance  as  Master 
and  Lord. 

14 
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Mollie  has  already  made  her  mark  as  an  artist  of  note  ; 
but  her  husband  thinks  no  painted  picture  can  ever 
compare  with  the  artist  herself,  as  with  their  children  at 
her  knee,  she  teaches  them  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  the  revelation  of  His  love  in  the  life  and  person  of 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  I 

'  So  this  is  your  final  answer ! '  The  speaker,  a 
handsome  young  fellow  of  about  eight  and  twenty, 
paused  in  his  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  sand,  and  took 
his  stand  near  to  a  girl,  who,  seated  on  a  low  rock,  was 
gazing  dreamily  across  the  waves. 

It  was  a  strong  as  well  as  a  handsome  face  that 
Harold  Heywood  turned  upon  his  companion  ;  but  just 
now  pride  and  affection  struggled  for  mastery  in  its 
expression,  as  he  gazed  down  upon  the  girl  he  loved. 
•  The  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  of  conviction  rather 
than  of  question,  and  his  companion  made  no  reply 
other  than  a  slight  movement  of  assent,  and  for  a 
moment  there  was  silence.  Then  the  pride  leaving  his 
face,  the  whole  yearning  of  his  soul  revealed  itself  in 
his  voice.  '  Oh,  Mabel,  is  it  possible  that  my  love 
for  you  can  awaken  no  responsive  feeling  in  your  heart, 
or  it  is  that  you  are  determined  to  put  love  aside  for 
what  is  little  better  than  a  mirage  ?  You  say  you 
care  for  no  one  better.  Then  why  will  you  not  give  me 

at  least  some  hope  ?  ' 
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Mabel  Merle's  grey  eyes  turned  from  their  con- 
templation of  the  ocean. 

'  Mr.  Heywood,'  she  said,  in  quiet,  even  tones  that 
showed  how  entirely  untouched  she  was  by  his  appeal, 
'  I  have  done  my  best  to  prevent  you  from  recurring 
to  this  subject,  and  what  more  can  I  say  than  has 
already  been  said  ?  I  would  have  saved  you  the  pain 
if  I  could,  but  I  cannot  do  what  you  ask ;  my  mind  is 
made  up.  I  do  not  want  love  ;  I  seek  fame ! '  And  the 
gay  eyes  grew  luminous  and  eager,  and  her  face  flushed 
with  feeling  such  as  no  word  of  love  from  him  had 
power  to  call  forth.  '  Misunderstand  me  if  you  will,'  she 
went  on.  '  Call  me  conceited  and  vain.  I  cannot  help 
it ;  I  believe  I  have  powers  within  me  that  will  bring 
me  the  thing  I  long  for.  Already  my  paintings  have 
met  with  some  distinction,  and  I  mean  to  succeed  in 
the  path  I  have  chosen.  My  art  is  sufficient  for  me, 

and ' 

'  But  why,'  interrupted  Harold  Heywood  eagerly, 
'cannot  you  have  both?  Does  it  follow  that  because 
you  are  my  wife  you  cannot  follow  your  bent  ?  On  the 
contrary,  Love  is  the  great  teacher  that  brings  to  all  art 
perfection.' 

'  Say  no  more,'  returned  the  girl,  with  a  slight  gesture 
of  impatience ;  '  it  cannot  be.  I  have  chosen  my  life- 
work.  You  may  not  credit  me  with  any  feeling  in  the 
matter,  but,  at  least,  I  care  too  much  for  you  and  your 
happiness  to  blight  it  by  becoming  your  wife.  A 
woman  cannot  do  a  wife's  part  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  her  best  thought  to  something  higher.  Love  comes 
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to  the  many,  fame  to  the  few,  and  of  those  few  I  am 
determined  to  be  one.  It  may  not  come  at  once,  but 
it  will  come.' 

The  tenderness  gradually  faded  away  from  the  man's 
face  at  her  words,  and  his  voice  was  proud  and  cold 
as  with  studied  politeness  he  replied,  '  So  be  it,  then  ; 
believe  me,  I  will  never  again  trouble  you  on  the 
subject.  You  may  succeed  in  your  ambition,  for  you 
have  talent  and  determination,  but  at  best,  you  will  find, 
as  others  have  found  before  you,  that  "  fame  is  but  a 
scentless  sunflower,  with  gaudy  crowns  of  gold."  Alone  it 
has  no  sweetness,  and  when  you  find  this  out  for  yourself, 
may  the  awakening  not  be  too  bitter.' 

A  flush  crossed  the  girl's  face  at  his  words,  but  she 
made  no  answer,  excepting  to  say,  as  she  rose  from  the 
rock  where  she  had  been  seated,  '  Had  we  not  better 
join  the  others?  I  see  they  are  beckoning.' 

'What  have  you  two  been  doing  since  tea?'  asked 
Gertrude,  Mabel's  younger  sister,  as  the  party  made  its 
way  along  the  Corso  to  the  Manly  pier.  '  You  don't  look 
as  though  you  had  been  having  a  very  good  time,'  she 
added,  with  all  the  candour  of  sweet  seventeen.  '  J  hope 
you  haven't  been  quarrelling  ! '  Then,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  she  rattled  on,  '  You  had  far  better  have 
stayed  with  us.  The  Professor  has  been  reading  aloud 
The  Princess,  and  we  have  been  discussing  the  subject 
of  "  Woman's  Rights,"  or,  rather,  ".  Woman's  Wrongs." 
So,  you  see,  while  you  have  been  wasting  time,  we 
have  been  improving  our  minds.' 

The  Professor,  as  Gertrude  designated  him,  was  a  tall 
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young  fellow  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty,  with  hands  and 
feet  that  seemed  always  to  be  getting  in  the  way.  He 
was  undeniably  plain  of  face,  with  hair  that  would  always 
stand  on  end  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  make  it  do 
otherwise ;  while  the  large  spectacles  that  covered  his 
short-sighted  eyes  added  to  the  general  appearance  of 
ungainliness,  and  earned  for  him  Gertrude's  sobriquet  of 
'  Professor.' 

Nevertheless,  Jack  Morton  was  a  general  favourite, 
and  one  who  won  instinctive  confidence  from  the  child 
upwards. 

He  was,  in  fact,  the  cousin  of  Mabel  and  Gertrude 
Merle.  His  home  had  been  with  them  for  many  years, 
and,  having  no  brother  of  their  own,  they  had  alternately 
tyrannized  over  and  made  much  of  him,  while  he  was 
both  fond  and  proud  of  his  girl  cousins. 

'  You  should  really  have  been  with  us,  Hal,'  he  said, 
turning  to  Harold  Heywood  with  a  smile.  '  If  Tennyson 
wrote  that  poem  with  the  idea  of  showing  to  women  the 
absurdity  of  their  putting  .themselves  on  the  same  plat- 
form as  men,  it  has  signally  failed  in  its  object,  for  you 
should  have  heard  the  storm  I  brought  down  upon  my 
head  by  daring  to  suggest  that  woman's  mental  powers 
were  inferior  to  man's,  and  that  in  trying  to  compete 
with  him  she  was  straining  after  the  shadow  and  in 
danger  of  losing  the  substance  of  her  true  woman- 
hood.' 

1  Then  you  think,  Mr.  Morton,'  said  a  girl  who  had 
not  yet  spoken,  '  that  a  woman's  mission  in  life  consists 
in  cooking  dinners  and  mending  your  socks,  and  other- 
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wise  looking  after  the  "  Lord  of  Creation."  If  that  is  to 
be  her  sole  mission  in  life,  what  was  she  given  brains  for  ? 
And  even  you,  I  think,  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  she 
has  brains.' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Mildred,  a  woman  is  nothing  if  not 
illogical  ;  a  fact  of  which  you  have  just  given  us  ample 
proof.  1  did  not  imply  that  a  woman  had  not  brains, 
but  I  do  say  they  are  of  a  different  order,  and  designed 
for  a  different  purpose,  from  those  of  man  ;  nor  do  I  say 
that  a  woman  should  not  be  well  and  carefully  educated, 
so  that  she  may  take  her  proper  place  as  companion 
and  help-meet  for  man.  A  woman  who  is  a  housewife 
merely  by  no  means  fulfils  my  idea  of  womanhood  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  entering  into  all  sorts  of  competitions 
with  men,  entering  their  professions,  speaking  from 
public  platforms,  and  generally  usurping  the  place  of 
men,  I  confess  that  I  think  she  is  losing  more  than  she 
can  ever  gain.  If  you  want  to  know  the  highest  position 
a  woman  can  aspire  to,  read  Ruskin's  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  and  you  will,  generally  speaking,  find  there  man's 
— and  I  think  God's — ideal  womanhood.' 

'  That  is  all  very  well,'  returned  Mabel,  in  a  tone  of 
some  asperity,  '  but  you  seem  quite  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  woman  must  live.  A  woman  has  decidedly  other 
missions  in  life  besides  marriage  ;  and  often  her  talents, 
which  might  benefit  the  larger  number,  are  hidden  away 
or  circumscribed  in  their  influence,  because  of  the 
restrictions  and  responsibilities  of  married  life.' 

It  was  seldom  Mabel  spoke  with  such  heat,  and  the 
seriousness  of  her  manner — more  than  the  occasion. 
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demanded — caused  her  cousin  to  look  at  her  with  some 
wonderment ;  then,  catching  the  expression  on  his 
friend's  face,  and  guessing  how  matters  lay,  he  turned 
the  subject  with  a  genial  laugh. 

'  Why,  Mab,  you  are  growing  quite  an  orator,'  he  said  ; 
but  for  the  first  time  it  struck  him  that  this  pretty  little 
cousin  of  his,  with  her  undoubted  talents  and  attractive 
personality,  had  yet  some  chord  untouched  in  her  nature 
which  was  needed  to  produce  in  her  his  ideal  of  perfect 
womanhood.  '  But,'  he  added,  '  have  we  not  grown  rather 
serious  for  a  gipsy  tea-party  ?  And  unless  we  get  on  a 
little  more  quickly,  we  shall  miss  our  boat.'  And  so 
saying  he  indicated  to  the  rest  of  the  company  that  they 
must  hurry  on. 

On  the  deck  there  presently  resounded  the  strains  of 
'Gounod's  Serenade,'  played  by  swarthy  Italians,  in 
whose  touch  one  could  recognize  the  real  musicians^ 
despite  their  not  too  prepossessing  appearance.  And 
later  on,  a  woman's  voice,  a  rich  tender  contralto,  and 
showing  some  training,  rose  in  Dolby's  plaintive  and  well- 
known  song  : 

Do  you  remember  it,  darling,  I  wonder? 
Do  you  remember  it,  so  long  ago — 
All  that  we  said  as  we  strolled  there  together, 
Out  on  the  rocks  when  the  tide  was  low  ? 

Somehow  to  Mabel  Merle  the  strain,  though  perfectly 
familiar,  brought  a  sense  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction, 
for  which  there  seemed  no  reason.  Her  dismissal  of 
Harold  was  but  a  disagreeable  duty  performed  and  done 
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with,  and  caused  her  no  regret,  and  as  far  as  she  could 
see  he  had  taken  it  as  a  sensible  man  should,  and  at  the 
present  time  had  the  appearance  of  one  who  had  no 
wish  unfulfilled  in  the  world.  Yet  for  some  days  the 
haunting  refrain  oppressed  her,  and  then  gradually  faded 
from  remembrance. 


CHAPTER   II 

IN  a  low-ceiled  room,  its  windows  opening  on 
to  a  green  lawn,  Mabel  Merle  sat  alone.  Outside 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  through  the  open  win- 
dows was  wafted  on  the  soft  spring  air  the  scent 
of  the  wattle  and  other  flowers  of  spring,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Lane  Cove  River  were  seen  glistening 
and  rippling  in  the  sunlight ;  while  on  a  pine-tree 
near  by  a  blackbird  sang  its  joyous  love-song  to  its 
mate. 

The  room  was  Mabel's  studio.  All  around  were 
evidences  of  the  artist's  skill,  and  on  an  easel  before  her 
a  large  canvas  was  resting. 

But  such  painting  was  not  the  goal  towards  which 
Mabel's  ambition  pointed.  She  wanted  not  merely  to 
reproduce,  but  to  create  ;  and  her  creations  must  bear  in 
themselves  the  meaning  she  wished  to  impart.  But  here 
she  had  failed,  and  as  yet  she  knew  not  the  cause  of 
her  failure. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  an  easel,  on  which 
reposed  what  the  young  artist  had  fondly  believed  to 
be  her  masterpiece.  It  was  entitled  '  Love's  Dawning,' 
and  depicted  a  young  girl  on  a  rustic  seat  in  a  corner  of 
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an  old-fashioned  garden.  An  open  letter  lay  on  her  lap, 
and  her  eyes  gazed  dreamily  into  space ;  while  a  little 
dog  unnoticed  rested  his  front  paws  upon  her  knee,  and 
looked  up  into  her  face  in  wistful  and  affectionate 
wonder. 

The  picture  had  been  completed  just  twelve  months 
ago,  and  exhibited  to  the  family  before  its  removal  to 
the  Exhibition  of  Australian  Art,  for  which  it  had  been 
specially  painted. 

'  I  don't  know,'  Gertrude  had  remarked  meditatively, 
as  she  surveyed  the  picture,  'it  seems  to  me  there 
is  something  wanting  that  spoils  it  from  being  your 
best.  You  see,  dear/  she  added  slyly,  '  you  don't 
speak  from  experience.'  And  Gertrude  had  proved  a 
true  critic. 

At  this  moment,  as  Mabel  sat  before  her  easel,  there 
lay  upon  her  knee  a  cutting  from  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  in  reference  to  this  same  picture.  She  had 
unearthed  it  this  morning,  she  hardly  knew  why,  from 
the  obscurity  into  which  she  had  thrust  it  in  the  first 
heat  of  her  disappointment. 

It  had  spoken  thus  :  '  Miss  Mabel  Merle,  who  has 
already  made  her  name  amongst  Australian  artists  as 
a  landscape  painter,  has  exhibited  a  picture  of  a  more 
ambitious  nature.  Its  title  is  "  Love's  Dawning  "  ;  but 
though  the  conception  is  fair,  and  the  details  of  the 
scenery  well  brought  out,  as  a  work  of  art  it  must  be 
pronounced  a  failure.  The  title  is  a  name  merely,  it 
not  being  borne  out  by  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
the  girl  who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  picture.  The 
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artist  has,  in  fact,  wholly  failed  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
her  own  creation.' 

Long  she  sat,  the  emblems  of  her  work  around  her ; 
but  for  once  her  art,  its  successes  and  disappoint- 
ments, had  taken  second  place  in  her  thoughts.  A 
truth  had  suddenly  burst  upon  her,  opening  her  eyes 
to  much  to  which  she  had  before  been  blind,  and 
almost  overwhelming  her  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
revelation. 

In  a  flash  the  last  three  years  had  passed  before  her, 
and  again  she  heard  Harold  Heywood's  pleading  tone, 
and  his  proud  renunciation  of  any  further  efforts  to 
gain  her  affections. 

While  Jack  had  remained  at  home,  Harold  had 
visited  them  occasionally ;  but  neither  by  look  nor 
manner  had  he  since  shown  any  evidence  of  the  old 
love  being  still  alive,  and  Mabel  had  rejoiced  at  his 
easy  friendship,  and  gladly,  and  without  any  self-con- 
sciousness, had  accorded  him  the  welcome  due  to  Jack's 
special  friend  and  chum. 

But  during  the  last  year  his  visits  had  practically 
ceased  ;  and  though  her  work  was  still  her  great 
absorbing  interest,  of  late  there  were  times  when 
restlessness  and  dissatisfaction,  for  which  she  could  not 
account,  possessed  her.  Jack  Morton  had  received  an 
appointment  in  another  state,  and  the  New  Year  would 
see  his  marriage  with  Gertrude,  to  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  for  some  time  past. 

From  the  columns  of  one  of  the  society  papers 
Mabel  had  only  last  week  read  the  announcement  of 
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Harold  Heywood's  engagement  to  one  of  Sydney's 
society  belles,  and  a  sudden  tightening  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  and  a  sense  of  irretrievable  loss  revealed 
to  Mabel  how  blind  she  had  been,  and  made  plain 
in  an  instant  the  reason  of  the  restlessness  that 
before  had  been  unexplained.  Once  again  she  heard 
Harold's  words  as  he  stood  on  the  sandy  beach, 
'  Alone,  fame  is  an  empty  thing ;  and  when  you  find 
this  out  for  yourself,  may  the  awakening  be  not  too 
bitter  ! ' 

And  with  that  strange  association  of  ideas,  the  words 
and  music  of  the  song  she  had  listened  to  in  the  boat 
seemed  to  echo  and  re-echo  through  her  mind  in  mourn- 
ful refrain  : 

Do  you  remember  it,  so  long  ago  — 

All  that  we  said  as  we  strolled  there  together, 

Out  on  the  rocks  when  the  tide  was  low  ? 

Then,  suddenly  bringing  herself  back  to  the  present, 
she  picked  up  her  brush,  and  with  an  inspiration,  the 
cause  of  which  she  did  not  stop  to  analyse,  nor  possibly 
could  have  analysed  had  she  tried,  Mabel  turned  to 
the  canvas  before  her,  and,  with  a  few  sweeps  of  her 
brush  erasing  the  first  coat  of  the  picture  with  which 
it  had  been  her  intention  to  try  her  fortune  once  again 
in  the  world  of  art,  began  to  work  upon  a  subject 
entirely  different. 

It  was  the  opening  day  of  the  Australian  Artists' 
Exhibition.  The  afternoon  was  far  advanced,  and  the 
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greater  number  of  the  visitors  had  already  left.  Before 
one  of  the  most  successful  exhibits  a  young  man  was 
standing  alone.  The  picture  which  engaged  his  special 
attention  was  called  '  The  Awakening,'  the  subject  being 
chosen  from  Grecian  mythology,  and  representing 
Psyche  in  an  attitude  of  love  and  despair,  gazing  with 
outstretched  arms  towards  the  spot  where  her  lover  had 
but  just  disappeared  for  ever  from  her  view. 

On  the  floor  lay  the  knife  which  she,  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  her  wicked  sisters,  had  brought  to  kill  her 
unknown  husband. 

In  her  left  hand  she  still  held  the  lamp  from  which 
the  burning  oil  had  dropped,  awakening  the  sleeper,  as 
the  misguided  mortal  bent  over  him  in  admiration  and 
surprise,  her  murderous  design  abandoned  at  finding 
him  no  monster,  as  she  had  been  led  to  believe,  but  the 
God  of  Love  himself. 

The  expression  of  the  face,  in  which  were  blended 
remorse,  love,  and  despair,  arrested  at  once  the  attention 
of  the  beholder. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ? '  said  Harold  Hey- 
wood  to  himself,  as  with  hands  thrust  deep  into  his 
pockets  he  surveyed  the  picture  intently.  '  The  Mabel 
Merle  I  knew  never  painted  a  face  like  that ;  there  was 
no  warmth,  no  passion.'  And  once  again  in  imagination 
he  saw  the  dainty  figure  seated  on  the  rock  on  the 
ocean  beach  at  Manly,  and  heard  the  cold,  even  tone, 
'  I  do  not  want  love  ;  I  seek  fame.' 

So  intent  was  he  upon  the  picture,  and  so  en- 
grossed with  the  thoughts  that  it  suggested,  that  the 
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observer  failed  to  notice  a  girl,  dressed  with  the  taste 
always  characteristic  of  her,  in  some  sort  of  creamy 
fabric,  who  had  just  entered  the  room  ;  until,  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  pictured  face,  he  suddenly  found  himself 
looking  into  that  of  its  creator. 

'  So  you  have  succeeded,'  he  said  softly,  ignoring 
further  greetings,  and  retaining  the  small  hand  as  he 
fixed  his  dark  eyes  upon  her  face.  '  Are  you  satisfied  ? ' 

'  I  think  so — I  hope  so,'  she  answered,  the  colour 
mounting  to  her  face  ;  but,  meeting  his  eyes  steadily, 
'  That  is,  if  one  can  ever  be  satisfied  with  one's  own 
attainments.  It  has  met  with  kind  criticism  from 
the  press — and  you,'  she  added  questioningly — '  what 
is  your  verdict  ? ' 

They  were  by  this  time  quite  alone  ;  and,  yielding  to 
the  impulse  inspired  by  the  picture  before  him,  and  with 
a  force  that  he  felt  to  be  irresistible,  Harold  Heywood, 
seizing  her  by  both  hands,  suddenly  drew  her  closer  to 
him,  and  in  a  low,  impassioned  whisper,  asked,  '  What 
does  it  all  mean,  Mabel  ?  tell  me.  I  insist  on  knowing  ! ' 

But  with  flaming  cheeks  she  wrenched  away  her  hand, 
and  in  a  voice  trembling  with  indignation  and  anger 
exclaimed,  '  Why  should  you  insult  me  in  this  way?  Is 
this  your  usual  recreation  when  your  betrothed  wife  is 
not  by  ? ' 

'  My  betrothed  wife ! '  he  repeated,  in  bewildering 
tones.  Then,  as  though  light  had  suddenly  dawned 
upon  him,  he  exclaimed,  'You  don't  mean  to  say  the 
absurd  rumour  of  my  engagement  to  Miss  Sinclair  has 
reached  you?  It  is  all  a  mistake.  There  is  only  one 

IS 
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woman  that  I  ever  desired  to  make  my  wife,  and  that 
one  made  ambition  my  rival,  and  refused  to  listen  to  my 
love.  Mabel/  he  exclaimed,  encouraged  by  something 
in  her  face,  and  once  again  covering  with  his  large  one 
the  small  hand  that  rested  lightly  on  the  railing  before 
him,  '  I  said  I  would  never  trouble  you  on  the  subject, 
and  until  to-day  I  meant  to  keep  my  word  at  all  costs. 
When  I  saw  "  The  Awakening,"  I  felt  some  change  had 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  for  no  unawakened  soul 
was  responsible  either  for  its  conception  or  expression. 
Forgive  me,  if  for  the  moment  I  indulged  in  the  mad 
hope  that  my  love  had  not  been  in  vain.  Tell  me  this 
once,  if  I  dare  hope  that  your  love  will  ever  really  be 
mine,  or  is  it  already  given  to  some  one  else  ? ' 

'  Not  to  any  one  else,'  Mabel  answered  presently,  after 
a  short  pause.  '  I  thought  my  heart  was  my  own  until 
I  saw  the  announcement  of  your  engagement,  and 
then ' 

'  And  then  what  ?  ' 

4  Well,  I  just  painted  that  picture,  that  is  all.' 

*  On  how  small  a  thing  do  the  most  important  events 
of  one's  life  turn,'  Harold  Heywood  remarked,  a  short 
time  later,  as  the  two  made  their  way  towards  the  Lane 
Cove  Steamer.  '  To  that  foolish  confusion  of  names  in 
a  society  gossip  paper  I  owe  the  greatest  happiness  of 
my  life ;  you,  the  successful  issue  of  your  most  cherished 
ambition.' 

'  Say  rather  the  realization  of  what  stands  for  more 
than  even  satisfied  ambition — the  love  of  a  good  man,' 
Mabel  answered  seriously.  '  Still,  it  puzzles  me  some- 
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what  how  it  was  you  read  so  much  into  that  picture 
of  mine.  I  had  no  intention,  I  can  assure  you,  of  reveal- 
ing any  personal  feeling.  Indeed,'  she  added,  '  I  was 
hardly  responsible  for  its  conception  at  all.  It  seemed 
suddenly  to  form  itself  in  my  mind,  and  I  merely 
reproduced  it,  so  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  its  author 
at  all.' 

'  No,'  answered  Harold,  smiling  down  at  the  flushed 
face, '  that  is  just  it.  'Twas  not  your  work,  but  Love's. 
"  Love  unperceived,  came,  drew  your  pencil  from  you.  .  .  . 
The  master  Love ;  a  more  ideal  artist  he  than  all." 
And,  as  regards  myself:  well,  for  once  Love  was 
not  blind.' 
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SYDNEY  MARCHMONT  was  in  the  doldrums.  He  had 
been  there  many  times  before  during  his  thirty  years  of 
life,  but  usually  the  trouble  was  only  of  short  duration. 
A  quick  walk  or  a  mental  insistence  of  change  of  thought 
to  something  of  a  less  gloomy  nature  would  cause  the 
breezes  of  hopefulness  to  stir  the  drooping  spirits  and 
set  him  steadily  on  his  course  again. 

But  this  time  the  case  seemed  more  serious.  A  con- 
viction was  upon  him  which  had  been  slowly  gathering 
weight  for  some  time,  and  by  reason  of  a  simple  incident 
that  had  occurred  that  day,  had  become  almost  insup- 
portable. 

For  six  years  he  had  been  pastor  of  the  town  of 
Hadleigh,  or,  rather,  that  part  of  it  which  claimed  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  its  fold.  In  his  younger  days 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  denomination, 
but  when  meditating  upon  his  life-work  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  the  itinerancy  of  the  latter's  ministry  had 
proved  a  stumbling-block  to  his  offering  himself  for  its 
work  ;  and  so  with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  a  mind  well 
stored  with  what  might  be  considered  the  essential 
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equipments  of  his  office,  he  had  entered  the  church  of 
hi.s  choice,  and  had  received  the  charge  of  the  Had- 
leigh  pastorate. 

At  first  he  had  undoubtedly  attracted.  The  little 
church  on  Sunday  evenings  was  taxed  to  find  room  for 
all  who  came  to  hear  the  young  minister,  who,  it  was 
said,  had  passed  through  a  brilliant  university  course, 
and  whose  sermons  were  the  best  ever  preached  in  that 
country  town.  But  after  a  while  the  novelty  had  worn 
off,  the  congregations  had  dwindled,  and  '  the  grip '  with 
which  he  had  hoped  to  hold  his  people  seemed  to  have 
weakened  rather  than  strengthened  with  the  years. 

Clearly  something  was  wrong,  but  what  ? 

It  was  Friday  night,  and  he  sat  in  his  study,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  his  Sunday  sermon. 
Around  him  were  his  well-lined  book-shelves,  filled  with 
carefully  chosen  works ;  material  which,  put  into  the 
mill  of  his  own  mind,  took  shape  again  in  the  sermons 
that  week  by  week  he  preached  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
church  wherein  his  chief  interest  and  work  were  centred 
— sermons  weighted  with  thought,  and  expressed  in 
language  that  charmed  those  who  heard  with  its  even 
and  musical  flow. 

But  to-night  his  paper  lay  blank  before  him,  and  with 
head  thrown  back  in  his  study  chair,  his  feet  crossed, 
his  whole  mind  seemed  given  up  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  exact  proportion  of  his  two  hands  in  relation  to 
each  other,  as  he  carefully  placed  them  palm  to  palm  and 
finger  to  finger  with  unerring  precision. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  deep  problem  was  occupying 
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his  mind,  which  threatened  the  upheaval  of  all  hitherto 
preconceived  ideas,  and  indeed  the  whole  conception 
of  his  present  office. 

The  question  that  was  striving  for  a  solution  was  not 
altogether  a  new  one,  and  had  presented  itself  at 
intervals  for  some  years  past,  with  regard  to  his  own 
individual  calling  ;  but  so  far  he  had  always  been  able  to 
justify  himself  to  his  own  conscience  in  the  undoubted 
conviction  through  many  years  of  a  divine  call  to  the 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

The  question,  however,  was  widening,  enveloping 
everything  in  a  mist  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
came  between  him  and  the  preparation  for  the  address 
with  which  he  must  be  ready  to  meet  his  congregation 
on  the  Sunday  near  at  hand.  What  was  the  church  as 
a  whole  doing  for  the  civilized  world  ?  In  particular, 
what  were  he  and  others  like  him  doing  in  justification 
of  their  offices  ? 

In  the  mission  field,  both  home  and  abroad,  the  agents 
of  Christianity,  lay  and  ministerial,  were  undoubtedly 
justifying  their  existence.  But  in  places  such  as  this— 
centres  more  or  less  of  civilization — were  they,  the 
clergy,  in  plain  English,  worthy  of  their  hire  ? 

The  machinery  of  the  Christian  Church  represented 
the  outlay  of  an  enormous  amount  of  money ;  the  in- 
dividual clergymen  were  kept  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
Christian  people,  many  of  them  poor  in  this  world's 
goods,  and  whose  contributions  could  only  be  given  at 
personal  sacrifice  ;  was  the  result  attained  in  proportion, 
or  anything  like  in  proportion,  to  the  expenditure  and 
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sacrifice  involved  ?     These  were  the  main  points  of  the 
problem  that  had  taken  hold  of  his  mind. 

When  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  he  had  been  set  apart 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  no  doubts  as  to  the 
importance  and  loftiness  of  his  calling  had  troubled  his 
mind.  His  ideals  were  high,  and  in  his  dreams  he  already 
saw  himself  ministering  to  the  highest  needs  of  the  people 
who  were  his  spiritual  charge — a  pastor  beloved  and 
loving,  extending  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  faithful 
preaching  of  the  Word  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  might 
be  called  to  labour. 

But  six  years'  experience  found  his  visions  dimmed — 
the  ideal  and  the  actual  lay  far  apart.  It  was  true  that 
the  members  of  his  church  and  congregation  had  found 
in  him  a  sympathizing  friend  and  adviser  in  times  of 
perplexity  and  trouble.  He  had  sat  by  the  sick,  and 
spoken  words  of  peace  and  comfort  to  the  dying ;  he 
had,  in  brief,  fulfilled,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  duties 
belonging  to  his  special  office,  and  yet,  to  what  purpose  ? 
The  question  faced  him  at  every  turn  :  Were  there  not 
those  in  his  congregation  who  could  have  done  all  that 
he  had  accomplished,  even  in  addition  to  their  daily 
occupation  ?  The  faces  of  one  or  two  who  Sunday  by 
Sunday  lent  an  inspiration  to  his  own  efforts  as  he  faced 
them  from  the  pulpit  came  before  his  mental  vision — 
faces  which  but  reflected  the  grace  within  the  soul  born 
of  long  years  of  service,  and  often  of  suffering,  and 
before  whom  he  bowed  in  conscious  humility. 

In  the  same  town  there  laboured  beside  himself  two 
other  ordained  clergymen  of  the   Protestant    Church, 
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each  the  centre  of  his  own  little  circle  ;  but  outside  those 
circles  lay  a  great  mass  of  people  whose  lives  they  never 
touched — whose  lives  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  under 
present  circumstances  to  touch. 

Commercially,  Hadleigh  stood  high  amongst  Australian 
country  towns.  The  centre  of  a  large  dairying  area, 
prosperity  smiled  upon  it.  Shops  grew  apace,  and  pro- 
fessional men  were  attracted  hither,  while  several  banks 
occupied  prominent  positions,  and  gave  employment  to 
many  young  men,  most  of  whom  came  from  head 
quarters  in  the  city.  There  was  in  general  an  air 
of  importance  about  the  place,  and  on  the  weekly 
sale-day  in  particular  a  hum  and  stir  of  business 
pervaded  the  town. 

Unfortunately,  with  its  reputation  for  prosperity,  there 
had  also  grown  a  reputation  for  vice.  The  broad,  oak- 
lined  streets  were  frequently  the  scenes  of  drunkenness, 
while  gambling  was  the  more  insidious  foe  that  held 
sway  over  many,  young  and  old,  luring  them  to  the 
hotels  and  billiard  saloons.  Amongst  many  of  those  of 
higher  social  standing  '  bridge '  was  the  all-absorbing 
passion,  played  for  small  stakes, 'just  to  give  interest 
to  the  game,'  as  its  devotees  somewhat  apologetically 
explained,  but  sufficient  to  foster  the  passion  for  illegiti- 
mate gains — that  so  often  leads  to  greater  evil. 

Many  of  these  latter  were  church  attendants,  and  saw 
no  evil  in  the  habits  of  which  they  made  a  practice. 

As  Sydney  Marchmont  sat  in  his  study,  all  these 
things  went  through  his  mind,  and  a  sense  of  helpless- 
ness oppressed  him.  The  problem  as  to  why  men  did 
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not  go  to  church  found  an  easy  solution  in  his  mirrd. 
They  stayed  away  for  one  of  two  reasons — either 
because  of  indifference,  or  because  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  immeasurably  less  attractive  than  the  things 
of  the  world.  Those  of  the  first  class  stayed  in  bed  half 
the  Sunday,  and  frittered  away  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  aimless  occupation.  Those  of  the  second  openly 
made  the  day  one  of  pleasure  and  amusement  Both 
were  equally  impossible  to  reach,  to  all  appearance. 

There  was,  however,  a  third  class  of  non-churchgoers 
to  which  until  now  he  had  given  no  consideration  ;  and 
the  simple  word  of  a  child  had  opened  up  the  question, 
around  which  the  others  had  revolved.  What  was  the 
essential  want  in  his  equipment  that  prevented  his  success 
in  extending  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  ought  to 
be  extended,  and  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ? 

His  eye  travelled  round  the  well-filled  book-shelves. 
Clearly  the  want  lay  in  no  insufficiency  of  book  lore ; 
he  was  a  bookworm,  both  by  nature  and  education,  and 
books  had  so  far  filled  for  him  the  place  of  wife  and 
children.  He  had  left  school  to  enter  the  University, 
and  from  there  had  entered  upon  his  theological  studies 
in  connexion  with  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
minister.  Books  through  all  had  remained  his  in- 
spiration and  friends.  He  had  revelled  in  abstract 
thought,  and  its  relation  to  human  life  generally,  but  his 
sermons  had  nevertheless  not  soared  above  the  height 
of  common  minds.  No  abstract  had  ever  overshadowed 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  that  he  had  preached,  and 
with  all  humility  he  felt  the  fault  did  not  lie  in  his 
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pulpit  utterances,  but  in  the  fact  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  the  world's  needs  had  come  to  him 
through  the  thoughts  of  great  men,  rather  than  through 
personal  contact  with  the  world  itself;  and  herein  lay 
his  weakness.  He  was  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it  ;  he 
had  spent  his  life  to  a  large  extent  outside  the  common 
walks  of  life,  and  knew  personally  little  of  the  struggle 
and  temptation  of  men  generally.  The  same  truth 
applied  perhaps  to  a  large  proportion  of  Christian 
ministers,  and  led  in  consequence  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  work  accomplished  ;  but  he  had  not  set  out  to 
be  a  Church  Reform  agent,  he  had  to  do  with  the 
deficiency  of  one  individual  merely — and  that  individual 
himself. 

To-day  he  had  visited  the  home  of  one  of  his  church's 
adherents ;  the  mother  had  not  been  ready  to  receive 
him,  and  while  waiting  he  had  taken  her  daughter,  a 
child  of  five  years  old,  on  his  knee,  while  the  little  one 
chatted  to  him  confidingly.  She  was  an  old-fashioned 
thing,  given  to  echoing  the  sentiments  she  had  heard 
expressed  by  her  elders ;  and,  being  many  years 
younger  than  the  other  members  of  the  family,  was 
accustomed  to  be  with  older  pec  pie  and  to  listen  un- 
noticed to  their  conversation. 

Usually  at  home  with  children,  little  Wynnie  Ebbott 
was  one  of  his  special  favourites,  and  he  delighted  in 
drawing  out  some  of  her  old-fashioned  sayings.  To- 
day, however,  his  mood  had  been  more  serious,  and 
after  some  minutes,  during  which  he  had  chatted  to  the 
child  in  a  strain  suited  to  her  years,  he  had  suddenly 
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asked, '  Why  don't  you  bring  that  big  brother  of  yours  to 
church  with  you  sometimes,  Wynnie  ?  ' 

The  little  one  had  answered  without  hesitation,  '  He 
won't  come  ;  he  says  there's  nothing  in  it,  and  reckons 
it  is  all  rot  to  pay  a  parson  to  come  and  spout 
twice  on  a  Sunday  to  people  who  work  hard  all  the 
week  for  less  pay  than  he  gets  out  of  their  pockets. 
Jack  says,'  the  child  went  on,  '  that  parsons  are  on  a 
jolly  soft  wicket.  Why  don't  they  soil  their  hands,  and 
turn  to  and  know  something  of  what  life  really  is 
before  they  set  out  to  preach  to  others  ? ' 

At  this  juncture  the  entrance  of  Wynnie's  mother 
prevented  any  continuance  of  the  subject ;  but  the 
young  minister  had  heard  enough  to  throw  light  upon 
much  that  had  been  dark  to  him  before.  Unconsciously 
the  child  had  taken  on  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
grown-up  brother  whose  sentiments  she  was  thus 
expressing,  and,  in  spite  of  the  shock  her  words  gave 
him,  Mr.  Marchmont  could  hardly  forbear  a  smile  ;  yet 
the  incident  remained  with  him,  and  in  his  mental 
vision  he  beheld  Jack  Ebbott,  a  fine,  well-grown  young 
fellow  of  about  two-and-twenty,  who,  with  companions 
of  his  own  age,  had  drifted  away  from  church  and 
church  influences  for  some  considerable  time  back. 
He  had  more  than  once  appealed  to  him  on  the 
matter,  but  met  with  little  or  no  satisfaction.  And  now 
in  this  unlooked-for  way  he  had  come  to  the  underlying 
reason  for  the  young  man's  present  attitude. 

Certainly  he  recognized  that  Jack  Ebbott  had  not  as 
yet  cut  his  wisdom  teeth ;  but  in  spite  of  this  he 
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felt  he  was  but  the  echo  of  a  feeling  rife  among  many 
others  of  his  class,  and  which  he  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging had  more  than  an  element  of  reason  and 
truth  in  it. 

And  so  far  on  into  the  night  Sydney  Marchmont 
pondered. 

More  than  ever  he  felt  men  needed  guidance  and 
help  to  live  honest,  straightforward,  God-fearing  lives, 
but  never  did  Christian  ministers  require  greater  quali- 
fication and  training.  Australia  was  nowhere  behind 
other  countries  in  producing  independent  thinkers. 
Reverence  generally  was  not  the  strong  point  of  the 
average  Australian  at  any  time,  and  certainly  reverence 
for  the  cloth  as  such  was  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception. 
To  '  the  man  in  the  street '  a  passive  priesthood  would 
never  appeal  any  more  than  it  did  in  days  when  Christ 
Himself  ministered  upon  earth.  And  his  mind  went 
back  to  the  methods  of  that  early  Christian  Church, 
when  not  by  fiat  so  much  as  by  contagion  the  kingdom 
of  God  had  been  planted  and  spread. 

Those  early  Apostles  had  known  little  of  book  lore, 
but  they  knew  and  lived  in  the  world  of  men,  sharing  the 
toils,  the  hardships,  and  the  temptations  of  those  around 
them,  and  so  had  gained  power,  which,  allied  to  spiritual 
gifts,  had  made  their  ministry  so  effective  and  successful. 

The  conditions  of  time  had  changed,  but  the  needs 
of  the  human  heart  were  the  same  to-day  as  then. 
And  it  was  here  that,  in  the  light  of  the  criticism  he 
had  listened  to,  he  saw  the  deficiency  in  his  own 
training  for  the  important  duties  of  his  office. 
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His  life  during  his  earlier  years  had  been  spent  out- 
side the  stir  of  the  busy  world  of  men,  and  since  his 
ordination  the  very  marks  of  his  office  had  been  a 
barrier  to  his  mingling  in  an  unrestricted  manner  as 
man  among  men. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  looking  at  his  watch  was  surprised 
to  find  the  hands  pointing  to  almost  two  o'clock. 
Extinguishing  the  light,  he  crossed  to  his  bedroom, 
and,  raising  the  blind,  stood  at  the  window  for  some 
moments  gazing  down  over  the  sleeping  town.  The 
manse  was  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  on  the  edge 
of  the  place,  and  commanded  an  extensive  view,  both 
of  Hadleigh  and  the  country  around.  As  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  scene  without,  the  moon  rose  above 
the  eastern  horizon,  rivalling  with  its  brightness  even 
the  day  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reflected 
itself  in  the  waters  of  the  river  that  flowed  through  the 
plain  below. 

For  a  while  Sydney  Marchmont  silently  surveyed 
the  calm  beauty  of  the  view.  And  then  he  turned 
from  the  window,  and  on  his  face  was  a  quiet  deter- 
mination and  a  peacefulness  of  expression  that 
accorded  well  with  the  peacefulness  without. 

A  fortnight  later  considerable  surprise  was  ex- 
perienced in  Hadleigh  when  Mr.  Marchmont  announced 
that  leave  of  absence  had  been  granted  him  for  twelve 
months  that  he  might  take  up  a  further  course  of  study 
to  enable  him  better  to  perform  the  work  pertaining  to 
his  calling. 

Some  of  his  people  had  grumbled  that  he  was  learned 
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enough  already,  some  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
desire  to  fit  himself  still  further  by  every  means  in  his 
power  for  the  work  so  near  his  heart.  But  to  none 
did  he  give  his  full  confidence,  and  none  dreamed  of 
the  nature  of  the  study  to  which  for  twelve  months  at 
least  he  intended  to  devote  himself. 

Perhaps  some  would  have  wondered  had  they  known 
that  all  his  books — whether  for  study  or  recreation — 
had  been  carefully  packed  before  he  left,  and  stored 
away  in  an  unused  room  of  the  manse. 

But  this  they  did  not  know,  and  while  they  believed 
him  burning  the  midnight  oil  in  the  quest  for  further 
scholarly  distinction,  he  had  thrown  aside  all  outward 
sign  of  the  cleric,  and  in  the  great  city  had  entered  the 
arena  of  life,  working  with  his  hands  and  living  the 
life  of  the  people,  meeting  them  on  common  ground, 
learning  through  actual  experience  the  temptations 
that  assailed  them,  the  anxieties  that  beset  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  winning  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  many  of  those  whose  lives  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice  were  far  removed  from  the  principles  and 
teaching  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church ; 
while  underneath  all  he  recognized,  though  perhaps  as  yet 
unknown,  the  existence  in  the  human  heart  of  those — 

Hopings,  yearnings,  strivings, 

For  the  good  they  comprehended  not. 

At  times  the  inequalities,  and  what  appeared  to 
mortal  sight  the  injustices,  of  some  of  life's  conditions, 
as  he  met  them  here,  came  upon  him  with  a  shock  that 

16 
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at  first  seemed  almost  to  stagger  him,  and  faith  and 
reason  came  into  conflict  with  a  keenness  that  needed 
all  his  strength  as  a  believer  to  withstand. 

It  was  not,  however,  one  phase  of  life  alone  that 
Sydney  Marchmont  sought  to  know  and  understand 
during  this  his  term  of  probation. 

Through  the  influence  of  a  friend,  who,  though  he 
regarded  him  as  a  crank,  had  helped  him  to  follow  out 
his  year's  programme,  he  had  entered  also  into  com- 
mercial life,  here,  too,  gaining  a  knowledge  and  insight 
of  men  and  things  before  unknown. 

During  all  that  time  he  scarcely  touched  a  book. 
Men,  their  needs,  and  how  to  compass  them  had  become 
his  one  absorbing  study.  His  city  friends  and  old 
University  associates  knew  nothing  of  him  ;  his  life 
was  spent  wholly  and  entirely  in  the  circles  in  which 
his  daily  lot  was  for  the  time  being  cast 

And  so  the  weeks  and  the  months  slipped  by,  and 
the  time  drew  near  when  he  must  take  up  once  more 
his  definite  position  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  it  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  regret.  During  his  twelve  months  of  probation  he 
had  made  many  friends  amongst  those  whose  lives  had 
touched  his  in  daily  contact,  and  he  had  sown  seeds  by 
the  wayside  which  had  found  root,  and  were  already 
showing  signs  of  fruit-bearing. 

Sometimes,  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  he  felt  a 
drawing  to  remain  in  the  city  and  take  up  the  active 
work  amongst  those  he  had  learned  to  know.  But 
with  a  sigh  he  put  the  idea  aside.  Hadleigh  needed 
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him.  It  was  for  Hadleigh's  sake  he  had  determined 
upon  his  present  course  of  action,  and  with  his 
extended  knowledge,  his  deepened  insight,  his  widened 
sympathies,  the  place  offered  for  him  a  field  of  labour 
quite  as  important  as  any  that  lay  within  the  city 
area. 

Already  here,  though  the  numbers  to  be  reached  were 
greater,  agencies  for  reaching  the  masses  were  every- 
where established.  His  work,  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  lay  elsewhere. 

Twelve  months  from  the  day  on  which  he  left,  Sydney 
Marchmont  stood  once  again  before  his  congregation 
at  Hadleigh. 

A  meeting  had  been  arranged  by  the  church  officials 
to  welcome  him  back  to  their  midst,  and  as  he  greeted 
each  familiar  face  he  felt  a  distinct  throb  of  pleasure, 
while  all  recognized  in  him  some  new  attribute  that  they 
could  scarcely  define,  yet  which  made  them  conscious  of 
an  added  confidence  in  him.  And,  indeed,  both  in  his 
individual  greetings  and  in  his  address  to  the  assembled 
people  there  was  evidence  of  a  nature  expanded  and 
strengthened,  which  could  not  but  make  itself  instinc- 
tively felt. 

Amongst  others  assembled  there,  Mr.  Marchmont 
had  been  quick  to  notice  the  presence  of  young  Jack 
Ebbott. 

He  had  hesitated  before  his  departure  from  Hadleigh 
whether  to  try  once  again  to  approach  the  young  fellow, 
but  had  finally  decided  not.  On  his  way  to  the  railway 
station,  however,  on  the  day  of  his  leaving,  he  had  met 
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the  young  man  in  the  street  and  stopped  and  wished  him 
good-bye. 

Placing  his  hand  on  Jack's  shoulder,  the  minister  had 
said,  '  Perhaps  your  criticism  on  the  softness  of  the 
wicket  of  the  parsons  as  compared  with  the  work  of 
the  average  man  has  some  truth  in  it,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  just.  However,  I  hope  when  I  return  twelve 
months  hence  we  shall  be  friends,  and  learn  to  under- 
stand each  other  a  little  better.'  And  with  a  friendly 
grip  of  the  hand  he  had  passed  on. 

Jack  Ebbott  had  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  taken  by 
surprise,  and  watched  the  young  minister  as  he  made  his 
way  onward.  A  new  feeling  of  regard  made  itself  felt 
in  his  breast. 

'  I  don't  know  who  could  have  told  him  what  I've 
said,'  he  soliloquized  at  length.  '  Evidently  he  is  not 
half  a  bad  sort  of  a  chap  after  all — even  if  he  is  a  parson  ! 
All  the  same,  it  does  seem  as  though  as  a  class  they  do 
very  little  for  their  money,  and  have  the  best  times 
generally  into  the  bargain  ! ' 

Nevertheless,  the  warmth  that  entered  the  young 
man's  heart  as  he  felt  the  friendly  grip  of  Mr.  March- 
mont's  hand-clasp,  and  for  the  first  time  experienced  in 
the  smallest  measure  a  spirit  of  understanding  between 
them,  remained  with  him.  And  though  his  presence  at 
church  had  been  in  no  wise  more  evident  during  the 
time  that  Mr.  Marchmont  had  been  absent,  that  one 
glimpse  into  the  heart  of  the  man  drew  him  to  the 
meeting  that  had  been  called  to  welcome  their  minister 
to  their  midst  again. 
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Sydney  Marchmont  had  greeted  him  with  friendly 
cordiality.  '  Thank  you  for  coming  !'  he  said.  '  You  and 
I  should  be  friends,  for  though  perhaps  you  don't  know 
it,  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for.' 

Jack  Ebbott  looked  what  he  felt,  decidedly  mystified 
as  to  the  speaker's  meaning,  but  he  returned  the  greeting 
with  equal  cordiality. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  him.  The 
sympathy  at  the  first  but  vaguely  felt,  ripened  into 
a  genuine  liking,  and  later  into  a  life-long  friendship 
and  affection  for  the  man  for  whom  he  had  once 
affected  a  contempt  and  dislike. 

Thus  easily  did  Sydney  Marchmont  win  his  first 
recruit  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  remained  outside  the 
church's  fold  in  the  town  of  Hadleigh.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  before  he  took  his  stand  as  a  decided 
Christian,  and  in  all  his  minister's  future  projects  was 
his  helper  and  ally. 

But  if  Jack  Ebbott  was  the  first-fruit  of  Sydney 
Marchmont's  additional  knowledge  and  training,  it  was 
but  the  earnest  of  the  results  which  were  to  follow. 
Those  in  his  church  who  had  been  loyal  members  before 
found  in  him  a  keener  sympathizer  and  a  more  helpful 
adviser  ;  while  amongst  those  outside,  by  unostentatious 
friendship  and  brotherhood,  he  had  created  a  spirit  of 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  many  had  been  drawn  to  connect 
themselves  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Christian 
Church. 

Not  that  these  changes  came  all  at  once,  nor  that 
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there  were  not  still  many  failures  and  disappointments 
to  be  encountered  ;  but  as  time  went  on  a  new 
influence  began  to  spread  over  the  town.  Vice,  if  not 
dead,  was  less  the  chief  attribute  than  before.  A  branch 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  became 
established,  with  its  many  adjuncts  for  creating  attractions 
outside  the  hotels  and  gaming  saloons,  and  many  took 
their  first  step  in  the  right  direction  by  taking  advan- 
•  tage  of  what  it  offered. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  establishment  of  all  such 
institutions  was  Sydney  Marchmont.  Amongst  them, 
perhaps,  none  gave  him  greater  pleasure  thant  he  non- 
sectarian  guild  which  met  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
freely  difficult  questions  relating  to  life  and  religion.  As 
he  had  gone  about  among  men  of  all  classes,  and  had 
won  their  personal  confidence  and  esteem,  he  had  found 
many  of  them  interested  and  perplexed  on  questions 
that  had  seemed  to  him  before  outside  their  concern. 
Frequently  he  would  invite  to  his  study  one  of  these 
that  they  might  talk  the  matter  over  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  gradually  the  idea  had  formed  in  his  mind 
which  had  for  its  outcome  the  association  mentioned. 
Many  had  attended  in  the  first  place  in  the  spirit  of 
criticism  merely ;  the  inconsistencies  of  religionists,  and 
the  difficulties  of  belief  stirred  the  critical  side  of  their 
natures,  and  they  were  willing  only  to  see  things  from 
the  adverse  side.  Others,  again,  and  perhaps  the  greater 
number,  were  guided  by  a  genuine  desire  to  know  and 
understand  more  the  things  that  were  at  present  a 
perplexity  to  them.  In  many  cases  the  interest  thus 
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shown  extended  from  the  mere  abstract  to  the  more  vital 
question  of  personal  religion  and  its  influence  on  the 
individual ;  and  the  church  membership  not  only  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  but  the  other  churches  of  the 
town  was  increased  considerably  as  a  consequence. 

And  so  once  again  the  years  rolled  round,  and  Sydney 
Marchmont  sat  in  his  study,  looking  back  over  the  years 
of  his  ministry,  but  this  time  in  a  spirit  of  deep  thank- 
fulness for  the  success  that  had  attended  his  efforts. 
His  mind  went  back  to  that  night,  now  nearly  six  years 
ago,  when  he  had  mourned  his  inability  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  there  had  come  to  him  the  revelation 
which  had  resulted  in  his  going  forth  to  touch  with  his 
own  the  lives  of  others,  and  learn  by  actual  experience 
the  needs  of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  busy  world. 

Perhaps  few  knew  to  what  outward  training  his  know- 
ledge and  influence  over  men  were  due,  but  many  had 
reason  to  thank  God  for  the  probation  and  subsequent 
ministry  of  Sydney  Marchmont. 
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Gold  and  GUtter :  a  Temperance  Tale.     By  JEANIE  FERRY.     Gilt  Edges. 
Her  Heart's  Desire.    By  JEANIE  FERRY.     Gilt  Edges. 
How  Mrs.  Hewitt's  House  was  turned  out  of  Window.    By  CAROLINE 

RIGG.     Gilt  Edges. 

In  Pawn:  a  Story  of  a  Hedge.     By  ANNIK  M.  YOUNG.     Gilt  Edges. 
Ivy  Chimneys.    By  EDITH  CORNFORTH.     Gilt  Edges. 
Jackalent :  An  Epic  of  the  Streets.     BY  ANNIE  M.  YOUNG.     Gilt  Edges. 
Kilkee.    By  ELIZA  KERR. 
Leonard's  Temptation :  a  Story  of  Gambling.     By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

Gilt  Edges. 

Life  in  Malin's  Lea.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON.     Gilt  Edges. 
Love  the  Conqueror:  or,  The  Rival  Cousins.     By  JEANIE  FERRY. 
Loyalty  Rewarded.    By  JEANIE  FERRY. 
Maggie's  Life  Work.    By  JEANIE  FERRY. 

2  &  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  B.C. 
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2.1**  (continued). 

Millies  Experiences:  or  Chequered  Ways.     By  NELLIE  L.  ROY  I.E.     Gilt 

Edges. 

Mighty  Men  and  their  Daring  Deeds.    By  J.  J.  ELMS.     Gilt  Edges. 
Mystery  of  Grange  Drayton.    By  ELIZA  KERR.     Gilt  Edges. 
Nan,  the  New  Fashioned  Girl.    By  MRS.   S.    C.    HALLOWELL.     Gilt 

Edges. 

Patsy  CKHara,  the  Child  of  the  Ocean.    By  RUTH  B.  YATES.   Gilt  Edges. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Rescued:  or,  Kenneth  Cresswell's  Transformation.    By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 

Gilt  Edges. 
Roger's  Quest:   a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Queen   Elizabeth.      By  ALICR 

J.  BRIGGS.     Gilt  Edges. 
Runnelbrook  Valley:  a  Temperance  Story.     By  MRS.  HAYCRAFT.     Gilt 

Edges. 

Scaramouch:  and  Other  Stories.     By  ANNIE  M.  YOUNG.     Gilt  Edges. 
Secret  of  Ashton  Manor  House.    By  ELIZA  KERR.     Gilt  Edges. 
Soul  Echoes:  or,  Reflected  Influence.     By  SARSON  C.  J.  INGHAM.     Gilt 

Edges. 
Stories  without  Names:   for  Young  Bible  Searchers,  with  Answers.     By 

ELSIE. 
Story    of  John  "Wesley:   for  Boys  and  Girls.      By  MARIANNE  KIRLEW. 

Gilt  Edges. 
Story  Weavers :  Writers  for  the  Young.     By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSOX.      Gilt 

Edges. 

Sunrise  Garner:  Illustrating  Psalm  103.    By  MRS.  HAYCRAFT.    Gilt  Edges. 
Sylvia.     By  NELLIE  S.  YATES.     Gilt  Edges. 
Talks  on  the  Catechism:  Easy  Lessons  for  Young  Scholars.     By  ANNA 

M.  HELI.IER. 
Tents  of  Kedar:   Bible  Talks  with  Children.      By  WM.  J.    FORSTER. 

Gilt  Edges. 

That  Boy  Mick.    By  ANNIE  F.  PERRAM.     Gilt  Edges. 
The  Boat-Builder's   Family:  or,  Good  Resolutions  and   How  to  Keep 

Them.     By  Z.  A.  MUDGE.    Gilt  Edges. 
The    Coil   of   the   Serpent:   or,  Nora  Gray's   Reclamation.     By  J.  W. 

KEYWORTH.     Gilt  Edges. 
The  Price  She  Paid:  a  Temperance  Tale.     By  J.  W.  KEYWORTH.     Gilt 

Edges. 
The  Fortunes  of  Sir  Richard  de  Thorn,  Knight  of  Kent.     By  ALICE 

J.  BRIGGS.     Gilt  Edges. 
The  Knights  of  the  Tempest:  a  Tale  of  the  Lifeboat.     By  H.  PRATER. 

Gilt  Edges. 

Twelve  Famous  Girls.    By  MARIANNE  KIRLEW.     Gilt  Edges. 
What  Gladys  Did,    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON.     Gilt  Edges. 
Winsome  Winnie.    By  EMILY  SPRATLING.     Gilt  Edges. 
Yuppie.    By  BESSIE  MARCHANT.     Gilt  Edges, 

2  &  3  Ludgate  Circes  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Qllt  Edges. 
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Basket  of  Flowers. 

Coral  Island. 

Darlings  of  the  Nations.    By  Dora 

N.  Kemp. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 


Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

The  Lamplighter. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

"Writers  of  the  Nations.    By  Dora 

N.  Kemp. 


"CONQUERING"    SERIES.          1/6 

A    Noble    Revenge:    or,    Thomas    Gladwin's    Example.       By   J.    W. 

KEYWORTH. 

A  "Woman's  Dilemma.    By  EDITH  CORNFORTH. 
Banners  and  Battlefields.    By  EDITH  GRBEVES. 
Bessie's  Ministry.    By  ALICE  J.  BRIGGS. 
Broken  Purposes:  or,  The  Good  Time  Coming.     By  LILLIE  MONTFORT. 

Gilt  Edges. 

Chips  from  a  Temperance  Workshop  (Recitations,  &c.).  By  OLIVER  PACIS. 
Conquering:  or,  Bernard's  Burden.     A  Temperance  Tale.     By  JEANIB 

FERRY. 

"Doe  no  Yll":  or,  The  Brandon  Family  Motto.     By  ANNIE  M.  YOUNG. 
Eleanor's  Ambition.    By  SARSON  C.  J.  INGHAM. 
Fairy :  a  Little  Cornish  Maid.     By  ALICE  J.  BRIGGS. 
Fifine's  Charge:  or,  The  Little  Mother.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Fettered  or  Free,    By  JEANIE  FERRY. 
For  John's  Sake.    By  ANNIE  F.  PERRAM. 
Gold  and  Glitter:  a  Temperance  Tale.     By  JEANIE  FERRY. 
Harold  and  his  Sisters  in  Norway.    By  HENRY  H.  M'CULLAGH,  B.A. 

Gilt  Edges. 

Her  Heart's  Desire.    By  JEANIE  FERRY. 

How  to  Steer  a  Ship:  and  Other  Stories.    By  SAMUEL  GREGORY. 
In  Pawn:  a  Story  of  a  Pledge.     By  ANNIE  M.  YOUNG. 
Ivy  Chimneys.    By  EDITH  CORNFORTH. 
Jackalent:  an  Epic  of  the  Streets.     By  ANNIE  M.  YOUNG. 
Kavanagh  Major.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 

Leonard's  Temptation :  a  Story  of  Gambling.     By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 
Margaret  "Wattford:  a  Story  of  the  I7th  Century.     By  ALICE  J.  BRIGGS. 
Marjory  Flint's  Latchkey. 

Mighty  Men  and  their  Daring  Deeds.    By  J.  J.  ELLIS. 
Mystery  of  Grange  Drayton.    By  ELIZA  KERR. 
Our  Martha :  or,  Careful  Without  Care.     By  EDITH  GREEVES. 
Patsy  O'Hara,  the  Child  of  the  Ocean.    By  RUTH  B.  YATES. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Rescued:  or,  Kenneth  Cresswell's  Transformation.    By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 
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Roger's  Quest:   a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.      By  ALICE 

J.  BRIGGS. 

Secret  of  Ashton  Manor  House*    By  ELIZA  KERR. 
Story  of  John  Wesley:  for  Boys  and  Girls.     By  MARIANNE  KIRLEW. 
Story  Weavers:  Writers  for  the  Young.     By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 
Sunrise  Corner:  Illustrating  Psalm  103.     By  MRS.  HAYCRAFT. 
Sylvia.    By  NELLIE  S.  YATES. 

Tatters  and  Jennie's  Schooldays.    By  LILLIE  PETHYBRIDGE. 
That  Boy  Mick.    By  ANNIE  F.  PERRAM. 

The  Knights  of  the  Tempest:  a  Tale  of  the  Lifeboat.     By  II.  PRATER. 
The  Price  She  Paid :  a  Temperance  Tale.     By  J.  W.  KEYWORTH. 
The  Scotch  Girl's  Exile:  a  Story  of  Olden  Times.     By  ALICE  J. 
Twelve  Famous  Girls.    By  MARIANNE  KIRLEW. 
Two  Little  Sisters  and  Humphrey.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 
Two  Snowy  Christmas  Eves.    By  ELIZA  KERR. 
Winsome  Winnk.    By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 


"SUNDAY    AFTERNOON  ' 


SERIES. 

Gilt  Edges. 

A  Comet  for  a  Night.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 

A  Terrible  Fix  :  and  Other  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER.     Gilt  Edges. 

Chupsie :  The  Story  of  a  Baby.     By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

Coals  of  Fire.    By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 

Cousin  Jack's  Umbrella.    By  WILLIAM  J.  FORSTER. 

Dr.  Brown's  Bill :  and  Other  Stories.     By  ANNIE  CRAIG. 

Eelin's  New  Home.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON.     Gilt  Edges. 

Florrie's  Telegram :  and  Other  Stories.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER.    Gilt  Edges. 

Frank  Heaton's  Dilemma :  and  Other  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTE*. 

Gilt  Edges. 
Gerald's  Adventure :  ot,  Only  a  Drummer  Boy.     By  ALICE  J.  BRIGGS. 

Gilt  Edges. 

Harry  Marshall's  Watch.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER.     Gilt  Edges. 
Ida  Graham  r   and   How  She  Overcame  Her  Difficulties.      By  EMILV 

SPRATLING.    Gilt  Edges. 
In  Solomon's  Porch :  Bible  Talks  with  Children.     By  WM.  T.  FORSTER. 

Gilt  Edges. 

John  Fletcher,  Farmer.    By  F.  SPENSER.     Gilt  Edges. 
Mabel's  Three  Keys.    By  R.  SINCLAIR.     Gilt  Edges. 
Master  Piers.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON.     Gilt  Edges. 
Millie's  Experiences:  or  Chequered  Ways.    By  NELLIE  L.  ROYLB. 
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Minnie's  Curiosity :  and  Other  Stories.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER.    Gilt  Edges. 

Nora's  Queer  Lesson  Book.    By  ANNIE  CRAIG.    Gilt  Edges. 

Our  Chris.    By  OLD  CORNISH.     Gilt  Edges. 

Our  Silver  Collection.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 

Our  Boys'  and  Girls'  Annual. 

Raymond's  Magpie.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER.     Gilt  Edges. 

Reggie's  Dream :  and  Other  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER.     Gilt  Edges, 

Sergeant's  Adventure.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER.     Gilt  Edges. 

Shad  and  Shady.    By  J.  W.  KEYWORTH.     Gilt  Edges. 

Sir  Godfrey's  Bride.    By  ROTH  B.  YATES.     Gilt  Edges. 

Tell-Tale-Tit.    By  BESSIE  MARCHANT.     Gilt  Edges. 

That  Dreadful  Boy.    By  BESSIE  MARCHANT.     Gilt  Edges. 

The  Captain's  Story.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER.     Gilt  Edges. 

The  Fun  o'  the  Fair.    By  BESSIE  MARCHANT.     Gilt  Edges. 

The  Old  House  at  Rungate.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON.     Gilt  Edges. 

The  Owner  of  Rushcote.    By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

Those  Queer  Neighbours:   and  Other  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 

Gilt  Edges. 

Three  Little  Vagrants.    By  F.  SPENSER.     Gilt  Edges. 
Through  Deep  Waters:  a  Temperance  Story.     By  F.  SPENSER.     Gilt 

Edges. 

Tom  and  His  Chum :  and  Other  Stories.    By  ANNIE  CRAIG.    Gilt  Edges. 
Twelve  Famous  Boys.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER.     Gilt  Edges. 


BOOKS   FOR  TEACHERS 


AND  WORKERS.  ' 

A  String  of  Pearls  :  Suggestions  for  Bible  Work.     By  SAMUEL  GREGORY. 
Giant  Alcohol:  Temperance  Talks  to  the  Young.     By  W.  SPIERS. 
How  to  Steer  a  Ship  :  and  Other  Sermons.     By  SAMUEL  GREGORY. 
Notes  on  the  New  Brief  Catechism:  with  Introduction  by  R.  Culley. 

By  ELSIE. 
Sunday  School  Teaching  :   A  Manual  of  Method  in  Class  Instruction, 

Management,   and    Discipline,   for    Sunday  School    Teachers.      By 

JAMES  BAILEY. 
Sunday  School  Infant  Class  Teaching  :  A  First  Year's  Course  of  Lessons 

for  the  Infant  Class  of  the  Sunday  School.     By  JAMES  BAILEY. 
The  Story  of  the  Sunday  School  :  Genesis  and  Evolution.    By  J.  HENRY 

HARRIS. 

The  Tents  of  Kedar:  and  Other  Bible  Talks.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
The  Wonderful  Book:    Twelve   Reasons  why  the   Bible  is  the  most 

Wonderful  Book  in  the  World.     By  G.  T.  SEYMOUR. 

2  &  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  Parringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


"CRUSOE"  SERIES.  1  (3 

OUt  Edges. 

isoe  the  Second.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER.     Gilt  Edges. 

n  Layton:   or,  All  for  the  Best.     By  M.  CORBET  SEYMOUR.     Gilt 

Edges. 

selle's  Story.    By  ALICE  J.  BRIGGS.     Gilt  Edges. 
jrim's  Progress.    Gilt  Edges. 
jgh  Corners.    By  WALTER  CLARKE.     Gilt  Edges. 
inge  Companions.     By  R.  SINCLAIR.     Gilt  Edges. 
e  Selfish  Nephews.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER.     Gilt  Edges. 
e  Troublesome  Bevaos  :  or,  Laurance,  the  Hero  of  Great  Morvans. 

By  ISABEL  S  ROBSON.     Gilt  Edges. 
z  Quaker's  Son:  or,  a  Hero  of  Stone-End.     By  F.  SPENSER.     Gilt 

Edges. 
:le  Greg's  Man  Hunt:  Story  of  Texan  Horse  Thieves.    By  BESSIB 

MARCHANT.     Gilt  Edges. 
o's  to  Blame?    By  F.  SPENSER.     Gilt  Edges. 

"GLADYS"  SERIES. 


ud  of  the  Goats.    By  SARSON  C.  J.  INGHAM. 

par's  Find  :  or,  The  Whale  Island.     By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

izil  Stowe.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 

ikerry  Farm  :  A  Tale  of  the  West  Country.     By  ALICE  J.  BRIGGS. 

ndma  Crosby's  Household.    By  ELLA  FARMAN. 

irik's  Adventures:  and  Other  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 

if  the  New  Fashioned  Girl.    By  MRS.  S.  C.  HALLOWELL. 

cue  of  Anm    By  J.  W.  KEYWORTH. 

:  Boat-Builder's  Family  t  or,  Good  Resolutions  and  How  to  Keep 

Them.    By  Z.  A.  MUDGE. 
t  Coil  of  the  Serpent:    or,  Nora  Gray's  Reclamation.     By  J,  W. 

KEY  WORTH. 

t  Girl  in  the  Picture  :  and  Other  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
at  Gladys  Did.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 

"SOVEREIGN"   SERIES.  ^ 


ket  of  Flowers. 
al  Island. 

lings  of  the  Nations.    By  DORA 
N.  KEMP. 
aplighter. 


Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 
Writers  of  the  Nations.    By  DORA 


N.  KEMP. 
J  &  3  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


"LUDGATE       SERIES.  J/« 

A  Comet  for  a  Night.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 

A  Royal  Mandate.    By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 

A  Terrible  Fix  :  and  Other  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 

Chupsie:  The  Story  of  a  Baby.     By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 

Coals  of  Fire.    By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 

Cousin  Jack's  Umbrella  :  and  Other  Tales.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 

Dr.  Brown's  Bill :  and  Other  Stories.     By  ANNIE  CRAIG. 

Eelin's  New  Home.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 

Rome's  Telegram  :  and  Other  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 

Frank  Heaton's  Dilemma :  and  Other  Stones.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 

Gerald's  Adventure  :  or,  Only  a  Drummer  Boy.     By  ALICE  J.  BRIGGS. 

Harry  Marshall's  "Watch.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 

Ida  Graham  :    and  How  She  Overcame  Her  Difficulties.      By  EMILY 

SPRATLING. 

It's  My  Nature.    By  HELEN  BRISTON. 
John  Fletcher,  Farmer.    By  F.  SPENSER. 
Leslie's  Revenge.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Little  Folks  at  Kelverton  Grange,    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Luther  Miller's  Ambition :    and   How   it   was  Gratified.      By   LlLLiB 

MONTKORT.     Gilt  Edges. 

Mabel's  Three  Keys  :  and  Other  Stories.     By  R.  SINCLAIR. 
Master  Piers.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 

Minnie's  Curiosity  :  and  Other  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Nora's  Queer  Lesson  Books.    By  ANNIE  CRAIG. 
Our  Chris  :  and  Other  Stories.     By  OLD  CORNISH: 
Our  Silver  Collection.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Raymond's  Magpie.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Reggie's  Dream  :  and  Other  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Sergeant's  Adventure.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Shad  and  Shady.    By  J.  W.  KEYWORTH. 
Sir  Godfrey's  Bride.     By  RUTH  B.  YATBS. 
Tell-Tale-Tit..    By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 
That  Dreadful  Boy.    By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 
The  Captain's  Story.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
The  Fun  o'  the  Fair.    By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 
The  Old  House  at  Rungate.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 
The  Owner  of  Rushcote.    By  BESSIE  MARCHANT. 
The  Tempest  Cousins.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 
Three  Little  Vagrants.    By  F.  SPENSER. 

Through  Deep  Waters  :  a  Temperance  Story.    By  F.  SPENSER. 
Tom  and  His  Chum  :  and  Other  Tales.     By  ANNIE  CRAIG. 
Twelve  Famous  Boys.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Uncle  Jock's  Little  GirL    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 
Wonderful  Half-crown :  and  Other  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 

243  Lndfate  Circus  Building,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 


"RECITER"  SERIES.  J/« 

Favourite  Readings*    Selected  by  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Love  and  Victory  :  A  book  of  Recitations  for  Band  of  Hope  Meetings. 
Ludgate  Recite'.    Splendid  Value.     160  pages. 

Recitations  for  Missionary  Meetings.    By  F.  M.  LOWRY.     128  pages. 
Recitations  for  Temperance  Meetings.    By  F.  M.  LOWRY.     128  pages. 
Twentieth  Century  Dialogues  :  Humorous  and  otherwise.     128  pages. 
Twentieth  Century  Reciter:  Recitations.      By  G.  R.  SIMS,  CLEMENT 
SCOTT,  BRET  HARTE,  etc.,  etc.     128  pages. 

BOOKS    WiTH    PICTURES.  J/« 

A  Royal  Letter  :  Bible  Stories.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Our  Boys  and  Girls.    Annual  for  Children. 

BOOKS    FOR    TEACHERS.  « 


In  Solomon's  Porch  :   Bible  Talks  with  Children.     By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
In  the  Sunday  School.    Thoughts  and  Suggestions  for  Young  Teachers. 

By  ANNA  M.  HELLIER. 

Into  the  King's  Palace.    By  ANNIE  M.  YOUNG. 
Junior  Society  Class  Prize  Essays.    By  REVS.  W.  B.  FITZGERALD,  W.  H. 

CHAMINGS,  J.  SURMAN  COOKE. 

Our  Sunday  Schools  :  A  Series  of  Papers.     By  REV.  C.  H.  KELLY,  &c. 
Papers  Read  at  London  Sunday  School  Convention. 
Take  Fast  Hold  :  Sunday  School  Addresses  to  Children.     By  J.  J.  ELLIS. 
The  Firm  Foundation  of  the  Christian  Faith  :  A  Handbook  of  Christian 

Evidences.     By  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  BEET,  D.D. 
Unframed  Pictures  :  Sunday  School  Addresses  to  Children.    By  J.  J.  ELLIS. 

"MARVELLOUS"    SERIES.  « 


Eva  Layton  :  or,  All  for  the  Best.     By  M.  CORBET  SEYMOUR. 

Margy^s  Two  Troubles. 

Rough  Corners.    By  WALTER  CLARKB. 

Strange  Companions.    By  R.  SINCLAIR. 

The  Troublesome  Bevans:  or,  Laurance,  the  Hero  of  Great  Morvans. 

By  ISABEL  SUART  ROBSON. 

The  Quaker's  Son  :  or,  a  Hero  of  Stone-End.     By  F.  SPENSER. 
Torn  and  Mended  :  A  Christmas  Story.     By  W.  F.  M.  Round. 
Trottikins. 
Uncle  Greg's  Man  Hunt:   A  Story  of  Texan  Horse  Thieves.     By  BESSIB 

MARCHANT. 
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Crusoe  the  Second.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
Isabellas  Story.    By  ALICE  J.  BRIGGS. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 

The  Selfish  Nephews.    By  WM.  J.  FORSTER. 
"Who's  to  Blame  ?    By  F.  SPENSER. 


"GOLDEN    DEEDS"    SERIES. 

Alice:  or,  The  Early  Crown.     By  REV.  HENRY  BURTON,  B.A. 

A  Heroine  in  the  Strife,    By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 

Archer's  Chance  Shot. 

A  Straight  Furrow.    By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 

Aunt  Chrissie.    By  EMILY  SI-RATLING. 

Bertram    and    Gerald :    or,   The    Gold    and    the    Glitter.      By    KATH 

McCui.LAGH. 

Bob's  Adventures,    By  FAYE  HUNTINGDON  and  PANSY. 
Brave  Nora:  or,  Difficulty  Overcome.     By  MKS.  CORBET  SEYMOUR. 
Chappie's  Charge  Angel :  and  Other  Stories.     By  ANNIE  M.  YOUNU. 
Charles  Kingsley,  A  Short  Life  of.    By  M.  F.  BROWN. 
Effie's  Bargain.    By  ANNIE  CRAIG. 

Elsie  and  Dora:  or,  Friendships  Old  and  New.     By  EMILY  SI-RATLING. 
Fabian  and  Phil :  a  Story  of  Two  Little  Boys.     By  ISAKKL  S.  ROBSON. 
Fritz:  the  Young  Swiss  Guide.    By  ALICE  J.  BRIGGS. 
Golden  Deeds  Told  Anew.    By  A.NXIE  CRAIG. 
Helen's  Sacrifice.    By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 

Ivyholme:  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Sandhills.     By  MARIANNE  KIRI.EW. 
In  the  Sunday  School :  Thoughts  and  Suggestions  for  Young  Teachers. 

By  ANNA  M.  HELLIER. 
Junior  Society  Class  Prise  Essays.    By  REVS.  W.  B.  FITZGERALD,  \V.  II. 

CHAMINGS,  J.  SURMAN  COOKE. 
Little  Barbara's  Dream.    By  EDITH  GREEVES. 
Little  Black  Rover  :  and  Other  Stories.     By  CAROLINE  RIGR. 
Little  Miss  Pry  :  and  Other  Stories.     By  ANNIE  F.  PKRRAM. 
Little  Parables  for  Little  Folk.    By  EDITH  E.  RHODES. 
Marjories  Stranger.    By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 
Mattie's  Rescue.    By  ANNIE  CRAIG. 
Mylie's  Good  Fortune.    By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 
Ned's  Victory  and  Dick's  Enemy.    By  ALICE  J.  BRIGGS. 
Nuttie  :  or,  The  Silver  Thread  of  Love.     By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 
Our  Cousin  Noel :  and  Other  Stories.     By  ANNIE  CRAIG. 
Pranks  and  Prattles.    By  EDITH  GREEVES. 
Stories  of  Long  Ago.    By  FRANK  WILSON. 
Teddie  Morton,  and  What  Happened.     By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 
Through  Fire:   or,  How  Jem  Halton  Prospered.     By  RUTH  YATRS. 
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(continued). 

That  Odd  Little  Pair :  or,  The  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Molly  and  Larry. 

By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 

The  Man  of  To-Morrow.    By  EMILY  SPRATLING. 
Theodora :  or,  Golden  Opportunities.     By  ISABEL  S.  ROBSON. 
Tony  the  Cripple  :  or,  The  Child  of  a  King.     By  RUTH  B.  YATES. 


"DOUBLE"  SER5ES. 

(Splendid  Value.) 

Ella's  Christmas  Letter  and  Knotty  Point. 
Voices  from  Money  Box  and  White  Mouse. 
Young  Conspirators  and  Nelson  Farm. 


9d, 


"GILT    SUNSHINE"    SERIES.      3<J, 


Ollt  Edges. 


A  German  Legend. 

A  Joyful  Surprise. 

A  Parrot's  Recollections. 

Bible  Gates. 

Bible  Portraits. 

Broughton  Manor. 

Carrie's  Self  Denial. 

Christmas  at  Rexby  Hall. 

Crossing  the  Rainbow  Bridge. 

Dash  and  His  Master. 

David  "Watson:  or,  The  Good  Pays. 

Dora's  Doll. 

Elsa's  Holiday. 

Favourite  Recitations  for  Boys  and 

Girls. 

Fine  Herbs. 

For  Love's  Sweet  Sake. 
Jim  and  His  Charges. 
Jim's  Legacy. 
Ladyboy's  Story. 
Little  Mother  and  Her  Christmas. 
Maggie's  Purse. 
Marie's  Cup  and  Saucer. 
Mop  and  Meg. 
My  Two  Nieces. 
Ned's  Helper. 


Nellie's  Promise. 
Nettie's  Victory. 
Oscar's  Rebellion. 
Recollections  of  Tess. 
Ruth,  the  Little  Hop-picker. 
Sam,  the  African  Boy. 
Schoolroom  Stories  for  Boys. 
Schoolroom  Stories  for  Girls. 
Something  to  Do,  Please. 
Stanley's  Pony. 
Sunshine  after  Rain. 
Suzel's  Escape. 
Tarbarrel  Tim. 
The  Auto-Biography  of  Chow. 
The  Bite  of  the  Serpent. 
The  New  Scholar. 
The  Old  Clock  Tower. 
The  Seven  Edwards. 
Tom  Burton's  Mistake. 
Tom  Rayner's  Bicycle. 
Travels  of  a  Penny. 
Twelve  Famous  Cities. 
Two  Violets. 
"Wanted  a  Boy. 
William  Tyndale. 
Willie  Forrester. 
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"SUNSHINE"    SERIES. 


6d, 


A  German  Legend. 

A  Joyful  Surprise. 

A  Parrot's  Recollections. 

Bible  Gates. 

Bible  Portrait!. 

Broughton  Manor. 

Carrie's  Self  Denial. 

'Christmas  at  Rexby  Hall. 

Crossing  the  Rainbow  Bridge. 

Dash  and  His  Master. 

David  Watson:  or,  The  Good  Pays. 

Dora's  Doll. 

Elsa's  Holiday. 

Favourite  Recitations  for  Boys  and 

Girls. 

Fine  Herbs. 

For  Love's  Sweet  Sake. 
Frank  Armstrong. 
Jim  and  His  Charges. 
Jim's  Legacy. 
;Ladyboy*s  Story. 
Little  Mother  and  Her  Christmas. 
Maggie's  Purse. 
Marie's  Cup  and  Saucer. 
Mop  and  Meg. 
My  Two  Nieces. 
Ned's  Helper. 
Nellie's  Promise. 
Nettie's  Victory. 


Oscar's  Rebellion. 
Recollections  of  Tess. 
Ruth  Temple's  Discovery. 
Ruth,  the  Little  Hop-picker. 
Sam,  the  African  Boy. 
Schoolroom  Stories  for  Boys. 
Schoolroom  Stories  for  Girls. 
Something  to  Do,  Please. 
Stanley's  Pony 
Sunshine  after  Rain. 
Suzel's  Escape. 
Tarbarrel  Tim. 
The  Auto-Biography  of  Chow. 
The  Bite  of  the  Serpent. 
The  Honour  of  the  School. 
The  New  Scholar. 
The  Old  Clock  Tower. 
The  Priory  House  Girls. 
The  Seven  Edwards. 
Tim's  Armour. 
Tom  Burton's  Mistake. 
Tom  Rayner's  Bicycle. 
Travels  of  a  Penny. 
Twelve  Famous  Cities. 
Two  Violets. 
Wanted  a  Boy. 
William  Tyndale. 
Willie  Forrester. 


BAIRNS'    BOOKS    OF    PICTURES 
AND    STORIES. 


6d. 


32  Pages,  Pictures  on  every  page.          Bright,  Attractive  Covers. 


Animal  Book. 
Deeds  of  Bravery. 
Eastern  Fables. 


Fluffy's  Pictures  and  Stories. 

Pictures  of  Adventure. 

Sally  and  Mary's  Seaside  Pictures. 
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